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Executive  Committee 

The  thirty-six  curators,  the  secretary,  the  librarian,  the  governor,  tlie 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  state  treasurer  (forty-one  in  all)  constitute  the 
executive  committee. 

Standing  committees  (of  Executive  Committee) 

Library — Munro  (chairman),  Stevens,  Knox,  Dudgeon,  and  the  Secre- 
tary (ex  officio). 

Art  Oallcry  and  Jfuseum — Conover  (chairman).  Van  Ilise,  Ely,  Coffin, 
and  the  Secretary  (ex  officio). 

Printing  and  Publication — Fish  (chairman).  Dudgeon,  Parkinson,  Scott, 
and  the  Secretary  (ex  officio). 

Finance — Morris  (chairman),  Palmer,  Brown,  Scott,  and  Brittingham. 

Advisory  Cornmiitee  (cx  officio) — Munro,  Conover,  Fish,  and  Morris. 
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Auditing— Yj.  B.  Steensland  (cliairman),  A.  B.  Morris,  and  A.  E.  IVoud- 
iit. 

Relations  icith  State  University — Thwaites  (chairman),  Oakley,  llaugon, 
Siebecker,  and  Brittingham. 
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Isaac  S.  Bradley,  B.  S. 

Library  Assistants 
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Annie  Amelia  Xunns.  B.  A. 
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Charles  Edward  I^uown, 
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Margaret  Reynolds 
Anna  Wells  Evans 
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— SuperiTitendenfs  Secretary 

—  Chief  of  Heading  Room  and  Stack 
— Chief  Cataloguer 

— Ed  iter  ia  I  xi  ss  ista  n  t 

—  Cat a  oguer  . 

— Reading  Room-  and  Slack 
— Si.iperintendent\-<  Clerk 

—  Cataloguer 

—  General  A.'i.'^i'dant 

—  Chief  of  Museum  Department 

—  Chief  of  Neirapaper  Department 
— Maps  and  Mms.  I)t partment 

— Editorial  A ssi^'fta n t 

— Chief  of  Perindiral  Departuient 
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*0n  part  I  ime. 
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Library  Service 


Care  Takers 

Magnus  Nelson  — UeadJan.  and  Gen.  Mechanic 

Irivng  Robson  — Janitor  and  General  Mechanic 
Maktin  Lyons  —Janitcyr  and  General  Mechanic 

Bbnnie  Butts  — Office  Messenger 

Robert  Berigan  — Shipping  Clerk 

TiLLTE  GuNKEL  — Housekeeper 

Elizabeth  Alsheimer,  Anna  Maus- 

BACH,   Gertrude  Nelson,  Mary 

SciiMELZER  — Housemaids 

William  Clerkin  — Elevator  Attendant 

*Bareara  Brisbois,  Josephine  IIart- 

MAN,    Roman  Falter,    Burt  M. 

KOHLER  — Cloak  Room  Attendants 

Main  Library  open — Daily,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  Uni- 
versity vacations,  and  summer  months:  7:45  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 
Saturdays:  7:45  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

Holidays,  University  vacations,  and  summer  months,  as  per  special 
announcement. 

Departmental  Libraries  (Maps,  Manuscripts,  Patents,  and  Newspaper 

Files)  OPEN—Daily,  with  above  exceptions,  9-12  A.  M.,  1-5  P.>r. 
Museum  open — Daily  except  Sundays  and  holidays:  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
Sundays,  holidays,  and  eveninrrs,  as  per  special  announcement. 

*Durinff  session  of  the  University. 
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Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting 


The  business  session  of  the  fifty-eig-hth  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  was  held  in  tlie  lecture  room 
of  the  State  Historical  Library  Building-  at  ^Madison,  upon  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  October  20,  1910,  commencing:  at  four  o'clock;  an 
open  session  was  held  the  same  evening  in  the  north  hall  of  the 
Society's  Museum,  commencing  at  half-past  seven.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Executive  Committee  also  held  its  annual  meeting. 


Business  Session 
President  Wight  took  the  chair  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Reports 

'  The  8Ui)erintendent,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
submitted  its  annual  report,  which  was  adopted.  (See  Appendix 
for  text.) 

Chairman  ^forris  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  i)resented  his  re- 
port, approving  the  report  of  Treasurer  L.  S.  Hanks  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910;  to  which  in  its  turn  was  attached  the  favor- 
able report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  (Chairman  E.  B.  Steens  - 
land)  upon  the  treasurer's  accounts.  These  several  reports  wore 
adopt<3d.    (See  Appendix  for  texts.) 

The  superintcindent  presented  his  fiscal  report  fur  the  year  ending 
•June  30,  1910,  all  accounts  having  been  audited  by  the  secretAry 
of  state  and  warratits  therefor  paid  by  tl»e  state  treasurer.  (See 
Appendix  for  text.) 


'  Tlio  roport  of  the  prococdiniTS  horo  published,  is  coiuUmimmI  (rom  lli.^ 
ofllcial  MS.  records  of  the  Socioly, 
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Curators  elected 

Messrs.  John  B.  Parkinson,  F.  K.  Conovcr,  A.  S.  Flint,  A.  II. 
Ilollister,  and  A.  A.  Jackson  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  curators,  and  reported  in  favor  of  the  following, 
who  were  unanimously  elected  for  the  terms  indicated: 

For  term  ending  at  annual  moctin^r  in  1012,  to  succeed  Halle  Slcens- 
land,  deceased,  Richard  T.  Ely  of  Madison. 

For  term  ending  at  annual  meeting  in  lOlH:  William  J.  Starr  of  Eau 
Claire;  Benjamin  F.  McMillan  of  ^IcMillan:  Lucius  C.  Colman  of  La 
Crosse;  Robert  M.  Bashford,  Jairus  II.  Carpenter,  Victor  Coftin.  Matthew 
S.  Dudgeon,  Carl  R.  Fish.  Dana  C.  Munro,  AY.  A.  P.  Morris,  Robert  G. 
Siebecker,  and  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  of  Madison. 

Reports  of  Auxiliaries 

Annual  reports  were  received  from  the  Society's  several  auxili- 
ary societies,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in  the  l^roctcd- 
i/u/s.    (See  Appendix  for  texts.) 

The  meeting  thereui)on  stood  adjourned. 


Open  Session 

The  open  session  of  the  Society  commenced  at  7::K»  o'clock  in 
the  north  hall  of  the  ]\Iuseum,  President  Wight  in  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  the  president  delivered  his  retiring  ad- 
dress as  follows: 

Tlie  retiring  presiih'Tit  hopes  that  he  may  he  indidged  if  his 
paper  does  not  rise  to  the  height  of  an  address,  if  in  its  character 
it  is  largely  personal  and  domestic.  Six  years  ago  this  month, 
this  Society  honored  one  of  its  vice  presidents  by  promoting  him. 
Id  1007  the  dignity  of  tlu'  higher  oflice  was  continued  to  him  for 
another  term,  which  t(Mni  has  now  reached  its  period. 

lie  assumes  to  himself  no  credit  for  the  exhibition  he  has  en- 
joyed of  the  good  will  of  his  fi'llows.  \'ery  fre<juently,  in  Karned 
bodies,  is  <lisi>layed  ;in  inertia  of  othce a  tendency  to  retain  in 
presidential  jxisitions  individn;ils  distinguished  for  mediocrity, 
while  the  energy,  the  intluenei',  the  t:i1ent,  aie  f.)iind  in  the  placen 
of  less  pretentious  designation.     Not  the  pi'nn;\nts   !]\lni:  :\t  the 
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masthead,  but  the  steain-tillcd  boilers  in  tlie  hohl,  keep  the  ship 
astir.  Thus  aware,  the  retirini;-  president  indubi^es  in  no  vain- 
j^lorious  boastinfi',  if  very  l)riefiy  lie  exhibits  the  fiirures  as  to 
membership  and  library  increase  during  his  two  terms  of  service. 

Six  years  a*^o  the  Society  had  not  bej^un  to  issue  membership 
lists,  fewness  of  numbers  sui;'^-esting'  prudent  privacy.  The  earliest 
printed  roster,  tliat  of  .January  2,  1006,  alphabetized  but  421 
names  of  Members.  At  this  present  date  the  membership  is  794. 
During  the  year  just  closed,  89  persons  have  joined  the  .Society, 
of  whom  19  entered  as  Life  ]\[emi)ers.  Owing  to  deaths  and  with- 
drawals, however,  the  net  gain  over  last  year  has  been  but  50 
jNtembers.  Of  the  present  enrollment  154  reside  in  ^Milwaukee, 
120  in  Madison,  and  71  without  Wisconsin,  wliile  the  remainder 
are  Avell  sprinkled  throughout  nearly  every  county  in  this  State. 

In  October,  1904,  the  number  of  titles  of  books  and  pamjihlets 
upon  the  Society's  slielves  was  260,030.  During  tlie  year  just 
closed  the  additions  have  been,  books  4,420,  pamphlets  7,000  —  a 
total  gain  of  11,420.  The  ])resent  number  of  titles  (including 
books  and  pamplilets)  is  331,567,  an  increa-^e  of  70,537  titles  over 
October,  1904. 

Among  the  gifts  to  this  Society  in  1007,  was  a  biography  of 
Henry  Clay  Payne  of  Alilwaukee,  a  widely-known  citizen  of  AVis- 
consin,  who  had  died  in  Washington,  October  4,  1904,  wliile  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt.  Tliis  book  was 
not  an  ambitious  or  voluminous  portraiture  of  ?*Iv.  Payne's  life, 
but  a  modest  sketcli  of  his  career  as  it  was  unfolded  in  the  literary 
material  which  survived  him.  The  latter  consisted  of  large  pnck- 
ages  of  correspondence,  a  mass  of  newspai>er  clippings,  a  vast  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  pajKMs  and  documents.  To  use  all  of  this 
literature  in  a  small  octavo,  was  im})ossible:  to  use  much  of  it, 
was  to  trespass  upon  matters  too  personal  to  print.  Vet  a  por- 
tion of  this  material,  too  cumbersome  for  inclusion  in  the  biog- 
raphy, appeared  too  valuabk*  to  be  consignecl  to  the  llames  or  to 
the  attic.  How  to  utilize  this  wealth  became  a  subject  of  deep 
consideration  after  t!u^  iMiblieation  of  tlie  />//'.  Tlu^  result  lias 
been  the  devising  and  collati(ni  of  a  single  «piarto  supi>lv'ment  vol- 
ume, which  today  is  ])resented  to  tliis  Society. 

Prepared  with  typewritci-  :iiid  j)a<ti  -bn;sli,  it  is  l>t'lieved  to  bo 
uniciue.  While  in  a  huge  degri'e  pi  isonal  to  Mr.  Payiu\  nuh  h  in 
its  wide  pages  will  attract  the  siud«Mit  of  politics,  o(  political  his- 
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tory,  of  the  warriiif^s  of  AVisconsiu's  partisan  Ifaders,  of  presiden- 
tial strifes  in  the  hxr^cer  open.  The  three  decades  beg-inninj^  with 
1872,  receive  particiihar  attention.  The  aroma  of  contemporane- 
ousness flavors  each  page.  The  letters  brin;^'  to  the  view  of  the 
living-,  recollection  of  writers  mayliaplong-  dead;  tlie  cartoons  pic- 
ture to  the  eye  the  humor  and  grotcsqueness  of  forgotten  cam- 
paigns; the  newspaper  extracts  revivify  the  bitterness  and  the  ran- 
cors of  remote  political  battles.  There  stand  before  us  tliose  Ho- 
meric g-iauts  of  the  early  arena,  when  men  were  pitied  against  each 
other  in  convention  halls,  'ere  primary-election  booths  were  known. ^ 
JMoreover,  surrounding  and  perfuming  every  page,  are  the  affection 
and  devotion  of  her  who,  lingering  in  these  present  years,  dwells 
•fondly  on  the  sunny  memories  of  her  wedded  days. 

With  this  quarto  is  present.vl  to  the  Society  a  miscellaneous 
gathering-  of  articles  which,  although  not  distinctly  bookish,  will 
have  an  interest  more  or  less  deep  for  the  American  student. 
Among-  these  treasures  is  a  series  of  bronze  medals  commemorat- 
ing all  of  the  presidents  of  tlie  Ignited  States,  beginning  with 
Washington  and  including  President  Taft.  There  is  a  complete 
set,  in  excellent  preservation,  of  Confederate,'  money.  The  col- 
lection contains  also  an  autograpli  of  President  Lincoln,  accom- 
>panying  an  early  view  of  his  Springlield  liome;  a  nuirble  bust  of 
Postmaster-General  Payne,  by  Trentanove;  sainples  of  badge** 
:used  at  the  Republican  presidential  conventions  lu-ld  in  Minneapolis, 
.St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago;  large  displays  of  medals  car- 
rying- the  slog-ans  of  the  speakers  during  the  presidential  campaig:n.s 
in  which  Mr.  Payne  was  at  the  wheel;  letters  from  uniniiH\acha- 
ble  sources,  ascribing  to  3[r.  r*ayne  the  autliorsliip  of  the  "gohl 
plank"  in  the  St.  Louis  i)latform;  a  sad  scries  of  telegrams  from 
the  deathbed  of  .McKinley,  tracing  tin*  w  aning  breath  of  the  presi- 
x3ent  until  it  ebbed  away.  HiM'e  also  is  the  gold-bound  gavel  with 
which,  at  Chicago,  in  June,  inu  t,  I\Ir.  l*ayne  calletl  to  v)rder  the 
presidential  convention  just  a  t\'W  months  before  his  batllc*  emled, 
and  he  yiehled  to  Death,  his  (uily  victor. 

If  it  is  objected  that  this  supploment  aiul  these  articles  are  too 
modern  to  i)ertain  to  an  historical  sorii'ty,  the  answi-r  is  ready. 
Every  year  is  aging  them  toward  antiquity.  span  of  three 

'  Olio  of  thoso  ni(M),  IrvinLT  M.  In-an.  iiroiniiieiU  iiilhe  e.irly  ci'iifliclN. 
and  an  Aclivi*  Member  (»t  this  Suciely,  di«»il  Nospinber  'JO.  IIMO.  n>1»iU» 
this  proof  was  in  process  of  correction.— W.  W.  W. 
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Bcore  years  and  ten  hampers  their  usefulness.  Generations  of  stu- 
dents now  unborn  will  welcome  them  as  priceless  records,  and  will 
find  in  their  un printed  pajj^es  lessons  of  interest  and  value,  spurs 
to  achievement  and  success. 

Using-  then,  this  quarto  and  this  u-avel  as  symbolic,  it  is  my  duty" 
and  m.y  pleasure  as  tlie  representative  of  3Irs.  Payne,  to  i^resent  to 
you,  Doctor  Thwaites,  as  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin,  tlie  Payne  Collection,  to  be  held  forever  -for  the 
benefit  and  behalf  of  the  Members  of  this  Society  and  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State  and  Nation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  president's  remarks,  the  following" 
resolution  was  unanimously  ado])ted,  b^^  risin.^  vote: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin  parts  witli  the  services  as  president,  of  William 
Ward  Wight,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  who  for  six  years  has  presided  over  the 
meetings  of  this  organization.  To  him  the  Society  desires  to  tender  its 
most  cordial  thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  dignity  witli  which  he  has  sur- 
rounded this  high  oflice,  and  for  the  very  etlicient  work  which  he  has  con- 
tinually performed  in  furthering  the  Society's  interests.  We  feel  that  a 
share  of  the  great  success  which  has  attended  its  work  during  his  admin- 
istration is  duo  to  these  admirable  qualities  on  his  part,  and  desire  him 
to  know  that  he  carries  into  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  the  good 
wishes  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  sincere  hope  that  he  may  long  continue 
in  the  Board  of  Curators  as  an  active  force  in  the  administration  of  t)ie 
Society's  affairs. 

Historical  Papers 

The  following-  historical  papers  were  i)resented,  for  tlic  text  of 
which  see  Appendix: 

Tiio  history  of  the  West  anvl  the  pioneers,  by  liejijamin  F.  Shambaugh 
of  the  Iowa  Historical  Society  and  the  University  of  Iowa. 

The  relation  of  archieology  and  history,  by  Carl  Uussoll  risli  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

A  Menominee  Indian  i)ayment  in  IS.'IS.  by  the  lale  Ciislave  de  Nevou 
of  Fond  dn  F.ac. 

A  preliminary  railroad  survey,  by  Andrew  McFarlaiul  DaNis  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Lumber  rafting  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  by  the  luto  Simon  A.  Sherman 
of  Stevens  Point. 

Personal  experiences  of  a  Wisconsin  Uiver  raftsman,  by  Ceylon  Cbilds 
Liru'oln  of  Jh'ooklyn. 

]veminisc<Mices  of  the  late  Andrew  10.  IClmore.  of  Crecn  P.ay,  in  an  in- 
terview witli  Deborah  lieaumont  .Martin  of  Ciroen  Bay. 
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Reception 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  literary  exercises,  tlie  resident  Cu- 
rators tendered  an  informal  reception  to  those  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting.  The  ladies  of  the  Societ\''s  Library  staff  served  refresh- 
ments, and  the  Museum  was  opened  throuf^'hout. 


Executive  'Committee  Meetiiig 

The  annual  yieeting-  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  in 
the  lecture  room  at  the  close  of  the  Society's  meeting,  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Election  of  Officers 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Munro,  E.  W.  Keyes,  John  Luchsinger,  F.  W.  Oak- 
ley, and  W.  A.  Scott  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  officers  for  the  triennial  term  ending  in  October,  19  lo, 
and  reported  in  favor  of  the  following,  wlio  were  unanimously 
elected  to  the  offices  named: 
President — Lucius  C.  Oolman,  of  La  Crosse. 

Vice  Presidents— Emil  Baensch  of  Manitowoc;  P.urr  W.  Jones  of  Madi- 
son; John  Luchsinger  of  Monroe;  Benjamin  F.  McMillan  of  McMillan. 
William  J.  Starr  of  Eau  Claire;  and  John  B.  Winslow  of  >Lidison. 

Treasurer — Lucien  S.  Hanks,  of  Madison. 

New  Members  elected 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  P.  i>.  Knox,  T.  K.  P>rii- 
tingham,  C.  N.  13rown,  IL  0.  Campbidl,  and  X.  P.  llaugen,  a 
committee  on  the  nomination  of  new  membi-rs,  tlie  elections  of  the 
following  persons  1o  membership  were  eontirmed: 

TAfe 

Brodhead- llerUMi  I).  Laubi'. 
Elk-horn— Wall (M-  A.  W.-si. 

Madison  — Matthew  S.  |)udmH)n.  I'rodoriclc  L.  Pavsor,. 
Mihvaukoo — TluMxioro  !>.  ColtMnan.  riiarh>s  \V.  Xorn.s.  Daniol  \V  X»»r- 
ris.  Georuv  II.  Norris,  J(/hn  O'Moai-a. 

Monrt)(>  Charlt^s  1).  Dodu'*'.  Lewis  DiulLre.  CMarence  \V.  Twininj. 

Sheboyi:an  — Wiilian-\  liraasch,  (iiistave  llui'ile. 

Wiiukosha-  .lohn  II.  A.  Laclior. 

Chi("H"-<>.  111.---' 'harles  II.  Cunover.  I'Mw  aril  Tilden. 
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Annual  members  who  clian;;-cd  to  life,  during  tlie  year: 

Antigo — Edward  CioHry. 

Fort  Atkinson — Rev.  J.  F.  McCarthy. 

Milwaukee — Xorman  L.  Baker. 

Sheboygan — Paul  T.  Krez. 

Annual 

Algoma — James  H.  McGowan. 

Appleton — George  P.  Hewitt,  Roy  H.  Jones,  Herman  Schafer,  James  A. 
Wood. 

Beaver  Dam — Louis  Zeigler. 
Berlin — Ernst  Greverus. 
Darlington— Patrick  H.  Conloy. 
De  Pare — William  Handysidc. 
Dodge ville — James  T.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Eau  Claire— William  W.  Barllott. 
Grand  Rapids — W.  J.  Conv/ay,  Theodore  A.  Taylor. 
Green  Bay — Frederick  C.  Ebeling,  James  H.  Flatley.  Walter  H.  Grua- 
ert,  Joseph  Martin,  Victor  L  Mlnahan,  T.  J.  Oliver. 
Hartford— Elmo  W.  Sawyer. 

Hudson — Henry  C.  Baker,  » 

Keil — Henry  Goeres. 

La  Crosse — Mrs.  Emma  A.  Crosby. 

Madison — Edward  Aumann,  Le  Grande  G.  Dyke,  Clarence  S.  Hean. 
Manitowoc — George  Wehrwein. 

Milwaukee — Thomas  E.  Balding,  John  A.  Becher,  Ernst  von  Briesen, 
Joseph  \.  Cargill,  Charles  S.  Carter,  Roland  S.  Dingwall.  Russell  W. 
Fish,  Joseph  H.  Gates,  Slieldon  J.  Glass,  Julius  Gugler.  Lawrence  W. 
Halscy,  George  F.  Hooley,  Edgar  J.  Hughes,  Waller  Kempsler,  Irving 
W.  Ott,  William  W.  Perry,  John  H.  Puelichcr,  Xicliolas  Smith.  Walter 
Wallis,  Jerome  A.  AVatrous. 
'  Oshkosh — George  ^\^  Burnell. 

Phillips— Nathan  E.  Lane. 

Pigeon  Falls — Einor  B.  Christopherson,  Iver  Eimon. 

Platteville — Dennis  J.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  ALackay,  >hirtin  P.  Rind- 
laub. 

Solon  Springs — Thomas  F.  Solon. 
Sparta — Hjalmar  R.  Holand. 
Sturgeon  Bay — Henry  A.  Nordon. 
Superior- -John  D.  Colman. 

Two  Rivers — Eniil  Chrislens(»n.  Harry  C.  Gowran,  tins.  C.  Kirst. 

Chicago,  111. — lU'iijamin  R.  De  Young,  Stephen  C.  Knight. 

Cincinnati,  O.-AlbtTt  Bet  linger. 

(lross(*  Isle,  Mich.  —  liradshaw  II.  Swales. 

Now  York  City— Roswell  .Miller. 

Northticld,  Vt. --William  A.  Ellis. 

Richmond.  Ind. — Louis  J.  Francisco. 
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Amendment  to  By-Laws 

Chairman  W.  A.  P.  Morris,  on  belialf  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, offered  the  following*  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  which  was 
adopted: 

Amend  tVie  first  sentence  of  section  13  of  the  bj'-laws,  so  that  it  shall 
read  as  follows:  "There  shall  be  a  perpetual  special  fund  to  be  known  as 
-  the  Antiquarian  Fund,  the  income  of  which,  or  so  much  of  said  income 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  executive  committee,  shall  be  used  in 
prosecuting  historical  investigations,  procuring  desirable  objects  of  his- 
toric or  ethnological  interest,  and  in  the  general  administraiioyi  of  the 
museum. 

After  the  adoption  of  a  rule  regulating:  the  maximum  salaries  of 
library  assistants,  but  leaving  details  thereof  in  the  liands  of  the 
Library  Committee,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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(Submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting,  October  20, 

.  1910) 

Summary 

The  Society  stiiTerecl  by  the  deatli,  on  Auy-iist  20,  of  Hon. 
Halle  Steensland,  a  member  of  this  committee  since  1891.  The 
private  endowment  funds  now  a[;-g-reg-ate  $02,474.99,   a  g-ain  of 
$1,930.53.-    The  Library  accessions  of  the  year  were  11,420  titles, 
slightly  below  tlie  average  for  tlic  past  decade;  tlie  library  now 
contains  331,507  titles.    Details  are  presented,  of  tlie  year's  work 
in  the  several  departments;  more  space  and  larger  funds  are  needed 
for  each;  but  despite  the  financial  stringency,  there  are  evident  a 
broadened  popular  interest  and  increasing  demands  for  service  to 
the  public;  improved  methods  are  also  being  introduced.  The 
Library  staff  regrets  the  resignation  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Tilton,  chief  of 
the  departments  of  Public  Documents,  Maps,  and  Manuscripts;  and 
there  liave  been  other  resignations  occasioned  by  calls  to  more 
profitable  positions  elsewhere.    The  search   undertaken   for  the 
Society  in  the  archives  at  Washington,  for  material  alfecting  Wis- 
consin prior  to  1830,  has  been  completed  as  fai-  a<  is  now  possible; 
the  results  will  soon  a])pear  in  the   CoIl<  <-f!<))t.< .    The  Society  is 
also  engaged  in  a  co-operative  movement  among  Western  lii>tor- 
ical  agencies,   under  the   auspices    of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  for  the  preparation  of  a  calendar  of  all  materials  in 
French  arcliives  relating  to  tlie  ^Mississippi  basin.  The  Society  lias 
ac(iuired  the  site  of  the  J)lue  Mounds  fort,  erectvd  during  the  IJlack 
Hawk  War  (1832).    Conspicuous  among  it<<  manuscript  accessions 
are  the  pajiers  of  the  late  George  H.  Paul  of  .Milwaukee.  Tlie 
report  closes  with  a  plea  to  the  legislature  for  tlu'  prop<.>se<l  north- 
west wing,   to  relieve   tlie  existing  conLi'estion  of   tlie  huihlinir, 
which  is  so  great   tliat  oufside   slorau:e    is  alreadx  l- ing  re«-orled 
to;  for  an  increase  of  the  administrative  fuii'l,   t<>  meet  grow- 
ing needs;  for  a  slight  iniprox cineut  in  the  bov)k-i>ureha-ing  fund; 
and  for  a  fund  for  the  bettt'r  sustenance  of  the  Mummuu. 
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Death  of  Curator  Steensland 

In  the  death  of  Hon.  Ilalle  SteensUiiid  of  ]Madi.>?oii,  on  Au^-ust 
20,  1910,  the  Society  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  curators.  Born 
on  June  4,  1832  (the  son  of  Halle  11.  Steensland,  a  farmer  and 
non-commissioned  military  officer,  and  of  Inii,ebord  Knutsdatter), 
at  Sandeid,  in  the  neij^hborliood  of  the  tiourishinjr  Norw'e«;ian  sea- 
port of  Stavang'er,  j-oung  Steensland  was  at  first  reared  to  farm 
life,  but  as  a  young*  man  served  as  a  clerk  in  a  Stavanger  mer- 
cantile house.  In  his  twent^'^-second  year  (1854)  lie  came  to 
America,  and  reached  Chicago  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket.  The 
following  year,  he  established  himself  in  Aladison,  where  lie  re- 
sided until  his  death,  fifty-five  years  later. 

During  his  first  four  years  of  Madison  life,  ^Ir.  Steensland  was 
a  clerk  in  a  retail  store;  but  by  1859  he  had  become  a  partner  in  a 
grocery  business,  and  continued  in  that  line  until  ISTl,  when  we 
find  him  active  in  tlie  organization  of  the  Ilekla  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  ^Madison,  which  originally  he  served  as  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  later  as  president.  The  Hekla  enterprise  was  suc- 
cessful, but  in  1890  it  was  sold  to  a  St.  Paul  company.  31  r. 
Steensland  then  founded  tlie  Savings,  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  a  strong 
and  ])rospcrous  financial  institution,  of  which  he  was  i)resident  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1892,  he  was  appointed  vice-consul  in  Wisconsin  for  tlie 
united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  wlien,  in  1905,  Nor- 
way separated  from  the  union,  he  was  continued  in  like  capacity 
for  Sweden.  In  recognition  of  notable  services  to  liis  compatriots 
in  America,  King  Oscar  II  decorated  liim  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  Vasa,  and  King  llaakon  \'I1  with  the  enii)k'm  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Olaf. 

Mr.  Steensland's  education  in  Norway  liad  been  confined  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  parochial  school  for  liis  neigliborliootl,  wliich 
consisted  chiefiy  of  "tlie  three  H's,''  with  enough  religious  in- 
struction to  fit  liim  for  continmition  in  tlie  Taitliernn  cl.urch.  He 
was,  however,  earl\  known  for  his  kccu  di'siro  for  furtlier  kn»nvl- 
edge,  and  througliout  the  rest  of  his  life  was  ever  seeking  t«» 
widen  tlie  scope  o(  his  nu-ntal  inleresls.  l'\)rtnn:\tely,  hi^  sehiMue 
of  self-culture  was  aidvd  by  ri\'M'i''nt  opp<>rtunit\  t«»  tnucl.  Kveii 
in  his  earlier  years  in  .Vmeric-a,  he  saw  much  of  the  W'e^t,  and 
business  activities  were  in  several  states;  liis  1  iter  period  of  pro>- 
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l>crity  was  fre(|uently  marked  by  visits  to  other  lands — Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  JCurope,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
One  of  his  most  satisfyinj^  journeys  was  through  E^^ypt  and  Pal- 
estine, wliich  he  later  described  in  a  V>ook,  Jjibdoit.^  hinde;  reise- 
eruidrinf/er  Ofj  hlstoriskc  opJyHiiinf/er  Oladison,  1S98,  211  pp.,  il- 
lustrated). Another  of  his  i)ublications,  illustrating  the  business 
side  of  his  interests,  was,  Hard  time<  and,  ham  tJa.ij  may  he 
acoidtd  (Madison,  1901,  33  pp.).  Mr.  Steensland  became  a  broad- 
minded  man,  with  keen  business  sagacity,  and  a  liberal  outlook  on 
life.  His  judgment  in  financial  matters  was  sound,  his  probity  be- 
yond question,  and  when  holding  public  positions  (he  died  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council)  he  commanded  the  complete  conhdeuce  of 
tlie  people. 

It  was  to  be  expected  of  a  man  of  this  type,  commanding  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  that  he  should  be  liberal  in  gifts  to  the  public; 
and  this  expectation  was  in  his  case  realized.  He  gave  a  beautiful 
library  building  to  St.  Olaf's  College  at  Northlield,  3Iinn.  An 
artistic  bridge  across  the  Yahara  River,  in  3Iadison,  commemor- 
ates the  completion  of  his  half  century  of  business  life  at  tlie  Wis- 
consin capital.  The  district  in  Norway  in  which  he  was  born,  has 
cause  to  remember  him  because  he  gave  to  it  a  considerable  fund 
for  educational  puri)oses.  He  has  also  from  time  to  time  given  to 
the  University  of  AVisconsin,  certain  organizations  in  Norway,  and 
various  schools  and  charitable  interests  in  the  United  States. 

]\[r.  Steensland  was  an  early  member  of  this  Society,  and  after 
1891  served  until  his  death  as  a  curator.  He  was  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  period  a  member  of  the  Fiiumce  Committee,  and  freely 
gave  to  its  service  tlie   fruits  of  his  long  business  experience. 

Keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  this  institution,  he  was  a  faith- 
ful attendant  upon  all  of  its  meetiiigs,  and  his  unfailing  good  hu- 
mor and  sensible  judgment  were  qualities  greatly  a|)preciated  by 
liis  colleagues.  In  his  will  he  generously  recogniz«Ml  the  needs  of 
the  Society  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  thouizhtful  care,  and 
left  live  hundred  dollars  to  the  General  and  l>inding  riuul,  where 
it  will  be  a  welcome  and  i)t'rpetual  memorial  of  his  K»!ig  I'ellow- 
t^hip  witli  us. 
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Financial  Condition 

State  Appropriations 

Expenditures  for  the  Society,  emanating  from  State  appropri- 
ations thereto,  are,  upon  certification  b^' the  superintendent,  audited 
l)y  the  secretary  of  state,  and  remittances  to  claimants  are  made 
by  the  state  treasurer,  the  same  as  with  other  State  departments. 

During"  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  covering  the  period 
of  the  present  financial  report,  the  Society  received  :5?3 1,600  from 
•the  State,  in  direct  standing  appropriations — i^^25,000  under  sub- 
:section  2  of  section  376  of  the  statutes,  as  amended  by  chapter  422 
of  the  laws  of  1909,  for  administrative  and  miscellaneous  expenses; 
and  $6,000  under  subsection  3  thereof,  for  books,  maps,  manu- 
■scripts,  etc. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  these  funds  on 
July  1,  1910: 

Sur.SKCTION  2 

Receipts,  year  endinfj  June  30,  1910 
Unexpended  balance  in  State  Treasury.  July  1,  1909  . 
-State  appropriation  for  year  ending  June  30.  1910 
Remittance  from  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  join 

maintenance  of  building  .... 
Remittance  from  Wisconsin  History  Commission,  on  accoun 

of  editorial  aid,  and  cost  of  distributing  publications 
•Remittance  from  Mrs.  S.  Iluntloy,  use  of  electricity  in  ar 

exhibition        .  .  .      '    .  .  '  . 


$271  03 
25,000  00 

815  91 

500  00 


14  no 


Total  ...... 

Disbursements,  year  ending  Juno  30.  1910 
Adniiniifrad'on  of  the  Soriety 
Services    ......       $16,499  97 

Supplies  and  equipment  .  .  .  90  0() 

Freight  and  drayage       ....  2::4  '.VI 

Travel  74  tl 


$26,031  24 


Mil  in  (ena  n  c e  of  I>  n  ild iuf/ 


Services  . 
Supplies  . 
Repairs 


$6,0:j>  61 
745  9'.r 
vS(;o  s:{ 


$16. 89S  19 


Uncxpendml  balanc*'  in  Stato  troasnr\,  .Inly  1,  I'.MO 
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Subsection  8 

Receipts,  year  endin.ir  June  :]0,  1010' 
Unexpended  balance  in  State  treasury,  July  1.  1000    .  .  -$30  IG 

State  appropriation  for  year  endinjr  June  .'50,  1010       .  .       0,000  00 


Tot.Rl         .......     •'t-O.OnO  10 

Disbursements,  year  ending  June  30.  1010 
Rooks  and  periodicals     ....  4S05S 

Maps  and  manuscripts    ....  3.51  00 

Pictures    ......  07  00 

 S.^.93S  18 


Unexpended  balance  in  Slate  treasury,  July  1,  1010    .  .  97  98 


Total         .  .  .  ...  .  .     $0,0.30  10 

Details  of  the  forej^oinf;"  expenditures  are  pre.sentfMl  in  the  fiscal 
report  of  the  superintendent,  submitted  in  connection  herewitli. 
A  copy  thereof  has  been  tiled  with  tlie  governor,  in  accordince 
with  the  provisions  of  law. 

An  Appeal  to  Members 

The  private  endowment  funds  of  tlie  Society  now  a^<;-re<:ate 
'$62,474.09,  a  net  j^'ain  within  the  year  of  ^1,93U..j3.  The  interest 
receipts  upon  the  investment  of  tliese  fuiuls  (in  real  estate  mort- 
gages) amounted  to  >s2,4G2.93,  or  about  four  i)er  cent  upon  the 
average  amount  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie  treasurer.  The  Finaiu-e  Com- 
mittee deserves  high  credit  for  tlieir  assi'duily  in  keeping  tlie  funds 
well  invested  and  the  i)rudence  they  display  in  the  management 
thereof. 

It  is,  however,  a  source  of  regret  that  tlie  endownuuit  funds  do 
not  have  a  more  rapid  growth.  Their  entire  inconu'  is  constantly 
emi)loyed  in  several  l>ranc]ies  of  the  Society's  work,  for  tlie  carry- 
ing on  of  which  the  othcial  stipend  is  far  ioo  meagre.  It  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  tliat  Members  and  other  friends  of  the  Society  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  iricreast^  th.e-^i^  funds.  Immediate  L:-ift< 
towards  existing  funds,  ur  tlie  creation  of  new  ones,  are  hiulily 
desirable;  especially  wouM  we  solicit  />>  m  . <,'.•<  from  tho>e  wlio  ap- 
l)reciate  our  work  and  ar«'  willimi-,  like  Mv.  Sieensland.  to  leave 
l>ehind  tliem  substantial  monuments  of  their  puldic  spirit. 

It  is  liardly  conceivable  that  we  shall  ever  ae(iuire  the  million 
and  tlire(»-(|uarters  dollars  needi'd  t*>  ^^eeine  absolute  independetico 
of  ollicial  patronage;  but  it  onirht  not  to  be  impossible,  in  this 
rich  and  growing  ComnuMi wealth,  to  inerea>>»>  nur  endow  n'«m  lo 
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a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  (that  of  the  ^lassachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society).  The  income  from  such  an  investment  would, 
with  the  existin;;*  State  api)roi)riation,  place  us  much  nearer  than 
we  are  today,  to  a  realization  of  our  hopes  and  possibilities.  May 
we  be  allowed  to  remind  ^Members  of  their  duty  to  the  Society? 

The  General  and  Binding  Fund 

is  the  product  of  special  ^^nfts  thereto,  of  one-half  of  the  receipts 
from  membership  dues  and  the  sale  of  ordinary  duplicates,  and  of 
interest  earned  by  the  principal.  On  July  1,  1910,  as  seen  from 
the  treasurer's  report,  it  contained  $32,151.59,  a  gain  of  8834.36 
during  the  twelve  months.  Tlie  income  of  this  fund  is  at  present 
chiefly  used  for  eking  out  the  State  appropriation  in  the  payment 
of  staff  salaries  and  general  expenses. 

The  Antiquarian  Fund 

is,  like  the  preceding,  derived  from  accrued  interest  on  the  prin- 
cipal and  from  the  acquisition  of  one-half  the  receipts  from  mem- 
bership fees  and  sale  of  ordinary  duplicates.  On  July  1,  1910, 
this  had  grown  to  $12,551.32,  a  net  gain  of  -^1,078.33  during  the 
year.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  now  used  in  the  work  of  the 
Museum,  which  has  received  nnich  benefit  therefrom. 

The  Draper  Fund 

relies  for  growth  upon  interest  receipts  and  sale  of  publications 
emanating  from  the  Draper  manuscript  collection.  On  July  1, 
1910,  it  contained  -si  1,298.88,  a  net  gain  within  the  year  of 
§104.12.  The  income  is  being  use<l  for  calendaring  the  Draper 
manuscripts. 

The  Mary  M.  Adams  Art  Fund 

contained  July  1,  1910,  ■i>4,8(54. 7 1.  This  fund  is  bringing  to  tl\o 
oSIuseum  many  valuable  and  interesting  objects  of  art.  If  wc  bad 
several  funds  of  this  size  and  character,  the  art  interests  of  the 
department  would  receive  more  adequate  attention  than  is  now 
possible. 

The  Anna  R.  Sheldon  Art  Fund 

for  the  purchase  of  l)0()ks  for  tin*  Anna  II.  Shehlon  nuMiiorial  art 
collection,  contained  on  July  1,  I'.MO,  •S1,(10S..4'.>.  ('ontril)Utions 
to  the  income  of  this  funtl  are  nccasionally  received  from  the 
^lemorial  Committee,  and  some  important  acce>Nions  havi'  \h'v\\ 
made  during  tl>c  past  twelve  months. 
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The  Library 

Statistics  of  Accession 

Following-  is  a  summary  of  Library  accessions  for  tbe  year  ending- 
September  30,  1910: 

Books  purchased  (including  exchanges)  .       "  .  1,900 

Books  by  gift       .  .  .  .  .  .  2,511 


Total  books  .....  4, 4-20 

Pamphlets  by  gift  .  .  .  .  .  6,735 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  ....  15 

Pamphlets  made  from  newspaper  clippings      .  .  250 


Total  pamphlets    .  .  .  .  .  'J.OOO 


Total  accessions    .          .          .  .  .  11,420 

Present  (estimated)  strength  of  Library: 

Books         .          .          .          .  .  .  163,861 

Pamphlets            .          .          .  .  "       .  167,706 


Total   331,507 


The  year's  book  accessions  are  classified  as  follows: 

Cyclopedias         .......  14 

Newspapers  and  periodicals      .....  9S3 

Philosophy  and  religion             .          .          .          .          •  H"^ 

Biography  and  genealogy           .....  220 

History— general            ......  55 

History — foreign             ......  ^^^2 

History — American         ......  157 

History— local  (U.  S.)   243 

Geography  and  travel     ......  220 

Political  and  social  sciences       .....  1,660 

Natural  sciences  28 

Useful  arts          ........  103 

British  Patent  Othce  reports      .....  158 

Fine  arts            .......  25 

Language  and  literature            .....  16 

Bibliography  ....... 


Total  4,4-20 


Comparative  statistics  of  drifts  and  purcbases: 

1909  1910 

Total  accessions  ......  12,473  11.4-20 

Percentage  of  gilts  in  acct.«ssions          ...  77  S.l 
Porcontagt;  of  purchases  (inchuling  exchanges),  in  ac- 
cessions          ......  23            1 1 
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Books  given  ...... 

5,601 

3,726 

Pamphlets  given  ..... 

9,295 

9,017 

Total  gifts  (including  duplicates,  which  are  not  ac- 

cessioned) ...... 

14,896 

12,742 

Percentage  of  gifts  that  were  duplicates 

35,5 

25 

Percentage  of  gifts  that  were  accessions 

G4.5 

75 

There  have  been  bound  during-  the  year  a  total  of  1,854  volumes, 


classified  as  follows: 

Periodicals  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       *  204 

Newspapers         .          .          .          .          .          .          .  473 

British  Patent  Office  reports      .          .          .          .          .  153 

British  Parliamentary  papers     .....  92 

Federal,  state,  and  city  documents       ....  216 

■  Miscellaneous  books       ......  711 


Total         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,854 


The  accessions  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  as  follows: 
1901,  11,340;  1902,  10,510;  1903,  10,584;  1904,  11,990;  1905, 
12,634;  1906,  1D,214;  1907,  11,584;  1908,  13,210;  1909,  12,473; 
1910,  11,420.    Averag-e  11,605. 

Acute  congestion 

In  our  report  of  a  j^ear  ago,  we  said: 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  libraries  of  the  Society  and  the  University, 
congestion  has  of  course  steadily  increased.  Today,  the  building  is  in- 
conveniently crowded  in  every  part,  and  further  growth  can  only  bo  ac- 
commodated by  the  most  strenuous  methods  ef  storage,  with  cumulative 
inconvenience.  It  seems  probable  that  within  tlie  next  eighteen  months 
we  may  be  obliged  to  resort  to  storage  outside  of  the  building,  but  this 
desperate  remedy  will  be  applied  only  a'^  a  last  resort. 

The  limit  was  reached  soniewhal  sooner  tlian  anticii)ated.  Last 
spriujr  we  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  tlie  greater  part  of  our 
larg-e  collection  of  duplicates  (used  in  exchange  with  other  liln-a- 
ries),  by  means  of  wholesale  gifts  to  such  state,  municipal,  and 
college  libraries  as  were  willing  to  pay  freight  cliarges  upon  them. 
At  the  same  time,  we  secured  from  the  I'nivcrsity,  stora<:e  ac- 
commodations in  the  basement  of  old  Library  Hall  (now  the 
department  of  music),  and  thither  we  removed  nvimi-rou-;  wairon- 
loads  of  public  docunu'iits,  magazine  tiles,  an<l  scientific  ptiblica- 
tions  for  which  we  no  longer  \\\v\  space  in  our  own  building. 
Tiiis  was  resorted  to  only  as  a  desperate  course,  not  to  l>e  n-pt-ated 
or  continued  save  in  extreme  emeriiency. 
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Catalogue  Department  '  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  current  catalof^ruing-,  revision  of  shelf  list,  and 
other  routine  work  of  this  department,  several  collections  of 
pamphlets  have  been  reclassified  and  recatalogued,  includinf^-  the 
social  science,  political  parties,  colonization,  arbitration  and  peace, 
prison,  capital  punishment,  and  other  minor  <iTOups.  As  stated 
below,  considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  catalo^^-uing- 
the  Document  department,  although  tliis  work  can  only  inter- 
mittently be  taken  up  by  the  insufficient  staff  of  the  Catalogue  de- 
partment. Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  work,  the  Tank  col- 
lection (about  5,000  volumes)  still  remains  uncatalogued  as  a 
whole;  although  several  hundred  of  the  books  therein  have  in 
years  past  been  deflected  into  the  general  collection,  and  such 
have  at  the  time  been  catalogued. 

Public  Documents  Department 

Here,  perhaps,  congestion  is  the  most  evident.  In  order  to 
make  space  for  growth,  where  it  is  most  needed,  a  new  volume 
Bometimes  means  the  reshifting  of  a  hundred,  which  is  far  from 
economical;  for  aside  from  its  annoyance,  the  task  adds  mater- 
ially to  the  daily  cost  of  administration. 

Reclassification  in  this  department  has  so  far  progressed  that 
all  federal,  state,  and  city  documents  of  the  Ignited  States  have 
now  been  treated,  with  the  excei)tion  of  a  few  soldom-used  classes. 
The  foreign  documents  still  remain  unclassified,  being  for  the  time 
kept  under  their  respective  countries  instead  of  distributed  under 
subjects;  this  because,  although  often  calleil  fur,  tliey  are  less  used 
than  those  of  the  United  States,  and  while  grouped  under  i^oliti- 
cal  divisions  can,  under  the  ])resent  excessive  crowding,  the  more 
readily  be  relegated  to  out-of-theM\  ;iy  corners  of  the  building. 

liecataloguing  has  followed  reclassilication  as  fast  as  our  limited 
staff  can  dispose  of  the  work.  It  has  within  tlie  yoar  covered 
blue  books,  manuals  (etc.),  census  and  general  statistics,  labor  and 
inspection  reports,  railroads  and  public  utilities,  reports  of  boards 
of  trade  and  chambers  of  comnu  rce,  insurance,  school  documents, 
messages  and  addresses  of  the  governors,  laws,  statutes  (oto.), 
lopislative  Journals,  irrigation  reports,  adjutant  gt-ntM-als' reports, 
federal  and  Wisconsin  agricultural  documents.  The  fori'ign  doc- 
uments and  some  other  unelassilied  material  have  al>o  been  reeala- 
logued. 
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The  usual  attention  has  been  <;-iven  by  the  chief  of  this  depart- 
ment to  tlie  collection  of  new  material,  so  far  as  time  wa& 
available  after  the  necessary  work  in  aiding-  readers  and  attending" 
to  the  usual  administrative  details.  The  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  users,  and  the  extra  labor  caused  by  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  shelves,  has,  however,  seriously  hampered  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  work. 

In  order  that  this  department  may  properly  meet  the  opportun- 
ities which  are  bein^-  thrust  upon  it,  there  should  be  employed 
therein  not  only  a  chief,  but  a  cataloguer,  a  stenographer,  and  an 
office  boy.  Without  such  a  staff,  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is,  that  the  department  will  not  actually  fall  behind. 

We  are  grieved  to  have  to  report  the  retirement  from  our  sei*v- 
ice,  on  September  30,  of  Dr.  Asa  Currier  Tilton,  who  for  five 
years  has  been  the  chief  of  the  two  departments  of  Documents  and 
Maps  and  Manuscripts.  Previous  to  entering  our  employ-.  Dr. 
Tilton  had  served  as  an  instructor  in  European  history  in  the 
State  University;  but  during  the  two  years  previous  to  becoming  a 
member  of  our  staff,  had  schooled  himself  in  the  techni({ue  of 
librarianshij).  lie  organized  our  Document  department  and 
brought  it  to  a  high  stage  of  ethciency;  and  assisted  in  developing 
the  department  of  Maps  and  ^lanuscripts,  which  presents  many 
problems  tliat  proved  congenial  to  him.  He  has  been  a  faithful 
departmental  chief,  bringing  to  his  work  a  high  order  of  scholarly 
attainment,  and  that  enterprise  and  resourcefulness  so  essential  to 
this  form  of  undertaking.  His  social  qualities,  also,  endeared  him 
to  his  colleagues,  who  profoundly  regret  his  removal  to  the  Con- 
necticut State  Library,  wliere  he  will  continue  to  specialize  in 
XHiblic  documents — one  of  the  most  interesting  and  fruitful  fields 
in  the  domain  of  modern  reference  libraries. 

Maps  and  Manuscripts  Department 

The  calendaring  of  volumes  in  the  Drai)er  colk'ction  ha^  made 
good  i)rogress  within  the  year.  The  Bedinger  pajnu-s,  1..  C. 
Draper's  manuscript  Life  of  lloonfy  and  Draper  and  C.  W.  I>ut- 
terfiekVs  Btji'thr  Ju^nfi/s  have  been  comi)kned;  also  the  first  ten 
volumes  of  tlie  Green  Day  and  l*rairie  du  Cliien  jvipers,  a  series 
containing  ninety-nine  folio  vohinu^s. 

Four  volumes  of  Draper  manuscripts  have,  in  tlie  p.i<t  twidve 
montlis,  V)een  treated  by  tlu'  Knu-ry  |)rocess,  iiiaking  seven  which 
have  tlius  far  rt'Ci'ived  thi-^  tri-attnent  -  invidving  inl.Mvinir  an«l  tlu^ 
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use  of  crepeline.  Tiie  result  appears  to  be  highly  satisfactoo',  and 
doubtless  other  volumes  now  in  a  state  of  threatened  decay  will 
he  similarly  treated  within  the  coming-  year.  The  process  is  ex- 
.pensive,  but  it  is. the  most  effective  remedy  for  decay  that  now 
'Offers  itself. 

The  accumulation  of  unmounted  manuscripts  continues,  and  each 
year  becomes  more  unwieldy.  The  use  of  the  vertical  letter-file 
has  helped  us  in  the  storage  and  classification  of  single  pieces. 
The  present  crowded  condition  of  the  vault  is  unsatisfactory,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty,  of  keeping  so  many  lots  and  bundles  in 
8uch  order  that  individual  items  can  readily  be  found  when  called 
for.  The  space  for  maps  and  atlases  and  illustrative  material  on  the 
new  mezzanine  floor  is  now  well  occupied,  and  soon  will  become 
congested,  as  in  every  other  department  of  the  Library.  The  ac- 
cession of  maps  and  illustrative  material  has  been  much  larger 
than  last  year,  thus  involving  increased  labor  in  cataloguing. 

The  daily  increase  in  the  use  of  this  department  is  noticeable;  it 
is  very  marked  when  compared  with  five  years  ago,  when  Dr. 
Tilton  took  general  charge  of  this  feature  of  our  collections.  The 
collection  of  illustrative  material  has  now  grown  to  considerable 
proportions,  and  is  being  largely  used  by  authors  and  editors  in 
the  illustration  of  books  and  magazine  articles. 

In  order  to  keei)  pace  with  the  increase  of  routine  work  and 
calendaring,  and  properly  to  develop  tlic  department,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  be  increased  expert  assistance — a  condition  of  af- 
fairs, however,  quite  general  throughout  tlie  building. 

The  Museum 

In  the  Museum  department,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  activity. 
The  re-arrangement  of  the  older  collections  has  been  continuotl  and 
will  soon  be  completed.  Important  additions  to  these  have  been 
made  and  some  new  educational  series  installed.  The  expositi»Mi 
of  the  latter  has  required  tlie  additicui  of  four  new  table  casi's. 
Several  thousand  descriptive  labels  have  been  printed  by  pen,  and 
maps  and  explanatory  drawings  ]>rei)ared.  The  lifty-two  exhibit 
cases  have  also  been  numbered  by  means  of  metal  labels.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  articles  which  were  received  in  poor  eojulit  ion. 
liave  been  carefully  repaired. 

Particular  attention  has,  within  tlu-  yrar,  been  given  to  i\w 
strengthening  of  eolleetions  illustrative  of  NViseon^in  history.  In 
seekiii"-  specimens  tht-refor,  a  lar-c  tuiniber  of  eiti/.'us  and  several 
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professional  associations  have  been  communicated  with.  The  re- 
sults have  been  excellent,  and  at  times  donations  have  arrived  al- 
most faster  than  they  could  be  catalogued  and  installed.  It  is  the 
Museum's  aim  to  place  in  their  proper  relation,  in  its  exhibition 
halls,  in  separate  cases,  carefully-selected  series  and  collections  of 
articles  expressive  of  the  history  of  Wisconsin  settlement,  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  religion,  lumbering,  mining,  manufacture,  com- 
merce, medicine,  etc.  These  are  being  constructed  about  nuclei 
of  materials  Avhich  it  already  possesses.  The  Indian-  and  military- 
history  collections  are  already  of  such  size  and  importance  as  to 
require  considerable  room  for  their  exhibition.  Series  representa- 
tive of  the  history  of  State  education,  politics,  railroading,  and  of 
steamboating  days  were  installed  during  the  year,  and  are  proving 
helpful  to  students. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  acquired  within  the  twelve 
months  ending  September  30,  1910,  was  2,125.  Over  ninety  i>er- 
cent  of  these  are  gifts,  and  thus  become  the  permanent  property 
of  the  State;  the  rest  are  loaned,  being  subject  to  withdrawal. 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  actual  percentage  of  gifts,  clearly 
indicates  the  rapidly-growing  appreciation  of  the  Museum's  busi- 
ness methods  and  its  educational  usefulness. 

Several  exchanges  with  other  institutions  have  been  conducted. 
Especially  important  among  these,  are  the  II.  W.  Seton-Karr  col- 
lection of  foreign  archaeological  materials,  the  II.  L.  Skavlem  ad- 
ditions to  the  Lake  Koshkonong  collection,  and  the  Mary  E.  Stew 
art  collection  of  Tennessee  materials. 

Dr.  Louis  Lotz  has  very  generously  prepared  and  presented  a 
second  excellent  model,  this  representing  the  widely-known  and 
picturesque  imeblo  of  Acoma,  in  Valencia  County,  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Cliarles  Ray  of  ^Milwaukee,  and  Col.  A.  II.  llollistcr  and  Mr. 
John  Corscot  of  ^ladison,  have  each  made  small  gifts  of  money, 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  jnircliase  needed  specimens. 

The  special  exhibitions  made  during  llie  year  have  boon  twelve 
in  number  and  of  varied  character.  The  following  subjects  were 
among  those  illustrated:  "Autograph  letters  and  likenesses  of 
Wisconsin  governors,"  "(leorge  Rogers  Clark  and  his  timee," 
**Ilerl)  medicines  of  the  Wisconsin  i)i()neers,''  "\'iews  of  (Tovern- 
ment  buildings  and  l)iiri'aus  at  \Vashington,  D.  C.,"  *'The  l^apham 
arch;eologieal  manuscripts,''  and  the  "Cse  of  gourd  vessols  by  sav. 
age  and  stMui-civilized  peo|)les.""  'J'he  most  extensive  exhibition 
consisted  of  over  four  hundrtMl  seleeU'd  examples  o(  Indian,  earlv 
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American,  and  foreign  sandals,  slip'i)ers,  shoes,  and  boots,  illus- 
trating the  footwear  of  the  world.  Tlie  trreater  portion  of  thi:* 
valuable  collection  was  loaned  to  the  Museum  thronjrh  the  courtesy 
of  the  F.  Mayer  Boot  and  Shoe  Comi)an y  of  Milwaukee.  Throu^rh 
the  interest  of  Mis*  Harriet  B.  Merrill  of  the  State  University,  we 
were  able  to  give  an  exhibit  illustrative  of  the  customs  and  pro- 
ducts of  Brazil  and  of  adjoining  Soutli  American  countries.  Dur- 
ing* its  continuance,  Miss  ^lerrill  gave  a  number  of  instructive 
talks  to  University  students  and  to  classes  from  the  Madison 
schools. 

On  December  8-15,  1909,  tlie  Madison  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  held  here  an  exhibit  of  historical  and 
family  relics,  which  proved  very  successful.  For  this  purpose  the 
large  north  hall  of  the  Museum  was  turned  over  to  the  ladies,  the 
hundreds  of  specimens  loaned  being  so  displayed  as  to  present  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  interior  furnisliings  of  a  household  of  the  co- 
lonial and  Revolutionary  War  periods  of  American  history.  Sev- 
eral lectures  and  talks  were  given  by  ladies  of  tlie  chapter.  The 
much-discussed  Kensington  (^Minnesota)  rune.stone  was  exhibited 
in  the  Museum  for  a  single  day  in  February,  several  hundred  per- 
sons coming  to  examine  it.  For  the  state  assembly  of  the  Wis- 
consin Archi\?ological  Society,  the  Museum  made  a  number  of  spe- 
cial exhibits,  and  that  Society's  evening  nu'eting  (.Tuly  29)  war; 
held  in  its  halls. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  the  greater  and  more 
intelligent  use  of  the  Museum  collections  by  University  students 
and  school  children.  Classes  from  the  .Madison  city  schools  have 
frequently  attended  with  their  teachers.  Among  other  visitors 
have  been  school  classes,  women's  clubs,  and  otiu-r  organizations 
from  Hillside,  Brodhead,  .Monroe,  Janesville,  Portage,  and  other 
Wisconsin  cities.  To  some  of  these,  lectures  and  talks  were 
given.  On  May  26  t'ne  chief  of  the  department  alien. led  the  Iowa 
City  meeting  of  the  .Mississippi  \'alley  Hi-t(M-i(  :il  Association,  and 
participated  m  its  i)rogramni<'  with  a  p:iper  on  tlie  >ub.ieet  of  I  he 
objects  and  methods  of  state  historical  inascuins."  •  He  also  deliv- 
ered lectures  during  tlu'  year  at  l)ela\aii.  Kaeiii(\  an.l  Milwaukee, 
and  made  journeys  to  dilVerent  part-  of  tlie  State  in  o( 
mcns  and  information.  Surveys  ol  local  group>^  of  Indian  earth- 
works have  been  made  as  opportunity  pernntt,>d.  In  encouraulng 
'and  securing  the  permanent  prcNi-rvation  t>f  >onic  of  these,  ihi 
dcpartnuua  has  taken  an  active  part. 
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The  Museum  is  sorely  ham[)ered  in  its  work  by  the  lack  of  funds 
for  purposes  of  administration,  and  for  the  extension  of  educa- 
tional service  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  need 
must  be  met,  if  the  department  is  to  maintain  the  high  rank  which 
it  has  already  gained. 

Publications 

Bulletins  of  Information 

Five  bulletins  have  been  published  within  the  year:  No.*  50, 
**Accessions  to  the  Museum,"  issued  in  January,  1910;  No.  51, 
**Periodicals  and  newsi)apers  currently  received  at  the  library," 
issued  in  January,  1910;  No.  52,  "Reports  of  auxiliaries,  for 
1909,"  issued  in  .January,  1910;  No.  53,  *'List  of  active  members 
of  the  Society,"  issued  in  February,  1910;  and  No.  54,  "Sugges- 
tions for  the  organization  and  work  of  local  historical  societies  in 
Wisconsin,"  issued  in  June,  1910.  Nos.  50-52  were  separates 
from  the  FroceedliKjs  for  1909. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Collections 

Volume  xix  of  AVUron.<ln  .HUtorlcu}  Col  lectio))  a  is  now  in  the 
bindery,  hence  may  soon  be  expected.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  in- 
teresting and  important  volumes  in  this  series;  the  3Iackinac  Reg- 
ister of  Baptisms  and  Interments  (l095-182l)  is  given,  followed 
by  documents  illustrative  of  the  fur-trade  on  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  and  in  Wisconsin,  from  1778  tolS15.  ' 

Draper  Scries 

The  expense  ot"  printing  volumes  in  this  series  (dueun\entary 
material  from  the  Draper  manuscri[>ts),  lias  heretofore  been  un- 
dertaken by  tlie  Wisconsin  Society,  Sons  of  tlu'  American  Revo- 
lution; tlie  task  of  editing,  is  our  own.  Two  volumes  have  tl\us 
far  been  published — Dormiti  ntar*/  Ill,<t<>ri/  o  f  L<tiuf  nnumore's 
IFc/r  (May,  1905),  *an<l  77/'  lu  rnhitinn  on  t/i'  ri>i>ir  (//n'<>,  177'- 
1777  (February,  1908).  xV  third  volunu\  in  continuation  of  the 
last-named,  is  now  beini:-  preparccl  for  tlic  ju'cv-^. 

The  revolution  in  tlu'  Wcsl  lia->  largely  Ixm-u  known  tln-ouuli  tho 
defense  of  Kentucky,  and  tin-  incidents  ot"  (lettr-e  U<»i;ers  Chirk's 
invasion  of  the  country  nortiiward  i>r  the  Ohio.  Tiiot^  event-* 
would  at  no  time  liavc  Ixm  ii  po-^sible,  had  it  not  bi-en  for  the  ;\r- 
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rangements  on  the  nearer  frontier — the  successful  maintenance  of 
Fort  Pitt  and  its  neig-hboring  garrisons. 

The  effect  of  Dunmore's  War  was  so  to  overawe  and  subdue  the 
Ohio  Indians  that  they  kept  the  peace  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Revolution.  The  JlevohUioii  on  the  Tipper  Ohio  dealt  with 
the  defense  of  Fort  Pitt  and  vicinitj'  by  the  frontiersmen  them- 
selves, with  important  negotiations  Avith  the  tribesmen,  and  with 
the  building  and  garrisoning  of  a  chain  of  protective  posts. 

Early  in  1777  it  became  evident  that  the  Indians  were  accepting 
the  British  offers  of  friendship,  and  preparing  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Detroit  and  Niagara  commandants  to  raid  our  out-settlements. 
General  Edward  Hand,  a  Continental  ofhcer  ot*  distinction,  was. 
thereupon  sent  to  secure  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontiers. 
For  over  a  year  he  struggled  with  his  thankless  and  herculean 
task.  His  proposed  expedition  of  the  summer  of  1777  miscarried, 
but  retaliatory  attacks  on  AVheeling,  and  Foreman's  detachment 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  are  full  of  picturesque  incident  and 
interest. 

The  murder  of  the  famous  Shawnee  chief  Cornstalk  at  Point 
Pleasant,  and  the  consequent  raids  into  the  Greenbriar  settlements, 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  volume,  for  which  the  documentary 
material  in  the  Draper  collection  is  very  abundant,  but  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  to  historical  students. 

Wisconsin  History  Commission 

Our  members  also  receive  the  publications  of  the  Wisconsin 
History  Commission  (for  collecting  and  publishing  material  rela- 
tive to  Wisconsin's  part  in  the  War  between  the  States).  During* 
the  present  year,  there  has  been  issued  Haight's  Tliree  Wificonshi 
Cushhigs.  Fitch's  Chcttanooga  Vnmpalyn  is  now  going  through 
the  press;  Hum's  H7.n'w><6'//<  Women  in  the  War  is  now  ready 
for  the  printer;  and  there  is  in  ])reparation  a  volume  containing 
the  war  messages  and  proclamations  of  Wisconsin  governors 
(1860-65),  with  annotations. 

Administrative  Details 

Professional  Meetings,  etc. 

In  accordance  with  thf  policy  <»!"  the  St^cii'ty,  llu'  siipnincnilcnt 
has  within  the  past  t\vi  lv<»  months  accri)UMl  such  invitati(>us  to  ad- 
dress ])ubli«'  meetings  in  this  and  (>tlu'r  states,  upon  tojiics  asso- 
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ciated  with  our  work,  as  did  not  interfere  with  his  administrative 
and  editorial  duties. 

Between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  he  represented  the  Society 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
and  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  held  in  Xew  York  City. 
In  Chicago,  January  3  and  4,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  the  League  of 
Library  Commissioners;  on  February  22,  he  addressed  the  Wash- 
ington County  Old  Settlers'  Club  at  West  Bend,  on  *'The  mission 
of  local  history;"  addressed  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  at  De- 
troit, May  17,  on  "Lord  Dunmore's  W^ar;"  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Society  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
May  25-28;  delivered  the  Memorial  Day  address  at  Madison;  par- 
ticipated in  the  meetings  of  the  American  Library  Association  and 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  on  Mackinac  Island,  June  30- 
July  5;  and  spoke  before  the  Madison  Woman's  Club,  October  7, 
on  **The  story  of  Father  Marquette."  He  also  delivered  lectures 
before  the  State  L^niversity  and  Wisconsin  State  Library  School, 
and  edited  for  the  press  the  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  History 


A  year  ago,  we  reported  that  arrangements  had  just  been  per- 
fected through  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Historical  Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
for  a  systematic  search  in  the  archives  of  various  federal  adminis- 
trative departments  in  Washington,  for  hitherto  un])ublished  doc- 
uments appertaining  to  tlie  American  occupation  of  pre-territorial 
Wisconsin  (1796-1836).  This  work  has  been  completed,  so  far 
as  is  now  practicable,  and  is  described  in  the  following  detailed 
report  to  us  by  I\Ir.  Leo  Francis  Stock  of  tlie  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, who  was  placed  by  Dr.  Jameson  in  direct  charge  of  the  un- 
dertaking: 

The  investigations  wore  matlc  in  ilic  manuscript  division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Indian  Orticc,  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Post  Oftice 
Department.  Material  was  also  secured  from  the  Department  of  State, 
but  no  direct  search  was  made  there.  The  Department  of  llistorioal  Ue- 
soarcli  in  ihe  Carne^ao  Inst  it  ul  ion  of  Washinmon,  uinler  wh(>s»>  direction 
this  work  was  carried  on,  has  in  its  roonjs  a  complete  card  cataloirue  of 
the  territorial  papers  to  bo  found  at  the  State  Department :  this  was  ex- 
amined for  reforencos  to  papers  relatinj:  to  the  Northwest  Territory, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michitran.  and  Wisconsin  during  this  period. 
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Library  of  C'on/'/?'^  (Manuscript  Division). — The  followinir  were  examined: 
Arthur  St.  Clair  letters,  Duncan  McArthur  papers,  McLean  papers,  Ham- 
tramck's  standing  orders  at  Detroit  (1S02),  and  early  Post  Oftice  records- 

The  St.  Clair  letters  are  press  transcripts  of  the  ori^'inals,  in  one  volume. 

The  McArthur  papers  are  arranged  in  bundles  in  chronological  order. 
Sometimes,  letters  and  papers  on  special  subjects  are  kept  together  in 
separate  packages.  There  are  about  seventy  of  these  bundles,  embracing 
the  period  under  consideration.  Field-notes,  surveys,  letters,  and  papers 
referring  to  land  matters,  his  private  correspondence  with  members  of  his 
family  and  friends,  letters  and  papers  of  military  character,  muster  rolls, 
records  of  court  martial  proceedings,  reports  of  recruiting  oHicers,  paroles, 
general  orders,  and  political  letters  and  documents  make  up  this  interest- 
ng  collection. 

The  McLean  papers  are  also  kept  in  bundles  and  arranged  chronologi- 
cally. Only  those  were  examined  which  covered  the  period  of  his  admin- 
istration as  postmaster-general. 

Hamtramck's  standing  orders  at  Detroit  is  simply  a  book  of  military 
regulations,  and  contains  nothing  of  historic  interest. 

The  Post  Othce  records  at  the  Library  are  mostly  in  the  nature  of  ac- 
counts. Some  early  mail  routes  and  the  names  of  the  mail  contractors 
are  designated,  and  the  list  of  postotlices  and  postmasters  of  the  first 
years  of  mail  service  given. 

Naturally,  more  favorable  conditions  exist  ai  the  Library  for  work  of 
this  nature  than  at  the  departments.  To  assist  the  student  or  reader  and 
to  give  him  every  facility  for  his  work,  is  a  primary  consideration  of  those 
in  charge.  The  material  is  well  cared  for  and  methodically  arranged:  and 
one  is  not  disturbed  or  distracted  by  the  noise  and  busile  of  departmental 
work.  The  treatment  accorded  me  in  the  depart  men:  s  was,  without  ex- 
ception, courteous;  in  some  instances,  the  privileges  granted  were  unre- 
served. But  existing  regulation-^  and  the  routine  of  business  sometimes 
interfere  with  thorough  and  uninterrupted  research;  the  storing  of  mater- 
ial in  buildings  throughout  tlie  city  of  Washintrton  makes  its  examination 
diflicult,  sometimes  impracticable;  and  oUl  papers  of  purely  historical 
character,  to  which  reference  is  never  made  in  tiie  prosecution  of  public 
business,  are  not  apt  to  interest  tiie  ordiir.iry  clerk  or  to  be  well  cared  for. 

Indian  Ojfirc. — The  folhjwini:  books,  tiles,  etc.,  were  searched:  Letter 
books  A,  H,  C.  1);  letter  books  A  (Oct.  ISOl-  .May  1.S09)  to  F  (Oct.  132:^ -Apr. 
1824);  letters  received.  A,  P>.  C,  D;  letters  written,  A.  H,  C,  D;  letter  books 
1  to  10  inclusive;  letters  recniveil,  L  2,  3,  4;  miscellaneous  records,  Xo.  1. 

Files:  Miscellaneous,  from  1801  to  18('»:  (7  in  number),  Chicago  (ls:u  rU)\ 
Green  Bay  (LSill-oS),  MacUiuac  (Is:!.')  IV.\),  Miehiiraii  0'^24-:iS).  Xew  York 
(1822-49),  Prairie  du  Chifn  i:).  Sac  and  Fox  (!>:{!  59).  St.  Louis 

(1821-:{8),  St.  Peters  (ISDl  :>;).  SauU  St.  .Marie  ilS.Ki  .'j2\  Schools  (lSl9-ar»). 
Western  superintendent  {\>^'V-\  ::ti).  La  Pointe  O^^^^l  IS^J  1),  M innosota  (IS— ). 
Pottawatomie  (1S2S-  10).  Surveys,  1.S02.  etc.,  Winnebaijo  (to  18(;0  inc.).  and 
Pension  Court  tiles;  also  tin*  index  of  papers,  etc.,  stored  in  boxes  in  the 
basement  of  the  ohl  buildiuLr. 

Four  volumesof  "ancient  ami  tniseellaneous  '  held  notes  in  the  Ki»cord 
Land  Division. 
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'Maps  of  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  genera],  all  books,  files,  etc.,  which  gave  promise  of  yielding  any 
material,  wore  looked  into.  The  search  was  brought  down  to  July  4,  IS^JB. 

The  Indian  Oflice  is  very  rich  in  material,  and  as  was  to  be  expected 
.yielded  more  than  any  other  department.  Because  of  a  fire,  there  are  few 
papers  here  of  earlier  date  than  1800.  '  It  is  also  believed  that  some 
material  relating  to  early  Indian  afTairs  was  retained  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, when  the  Indian  Office  was  dissociated  from  the  former  and  placed 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  summer  of  1909,  this  oftice  was  moved  from  the  building  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  placed  in  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building.  In 
December,  other  changes  were  made,  aud  some  of  the  divisions  removed 
to  the  surrounding  rooms.  The  letter  books,  files,  cases,  etc.,  were  kept 
in  the  court  of  the  building,  but  were  rearranged.  This  work  was  still 
going  on  when  I  finished  my  investigations  there,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
:all  the  press-marks  given  by  me  are  now  correct. 
'  The  material  in  the  old  files  is  for  the  most  part  not  in  good  condition. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  files  containing  reports  and  letters  of  Indian 
■agents,  and  papers  relating  generally  to  early  Indian  matters.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  office  does  not  require  reference  to  the  papers:  in  consequence, 
there  is  little  evidence  of  method  in  their  arrangement,  or  care  in  their 
preservation.  There  is  no  index  or  record  of  the  material  in  the  oflice,  al 
least  for  public  use;  the  labels  are  often  misleading;  co-related  papers  are 
separated,  and  found  in  different  files:  and  the  files  themselves,  con- 
taining material  relating  to  the  same  agency  or  Indian  nation,  are  some- 
times widely  separated.  Hence,  it  is  only  by  looking  into  nearly  every- 
thing, that  one  can  be  certain  his  search  has  been  thorough.  Those  from 
the  outside  who  have  used  ilie  tiles,  are  blamed  for  much  of  this  disorder. 
Certainly  there  seems  to  be  no  restriction  placed  upon  ar.yone  who  has 
permission  to  make  a  search.' 

A  massof  material  (7S  packing  boxes.  C(jntaining  about  TOO  tiling  boxes  of 


'  Under  date  of  Dec.  1!)10,  while  the  /'/v/^-- / '///y.y.'"  are  going  lhrou:rh 
the  press.  Mr.  Stock  writes:  ".V  g:-oat  c  haniic  lias  come  \\\Kn\  the  ma- 
terial at  the  Indian  Otlice.  Some  months  ago—just  when  the  material 
had  been  arranged  in  some  semblance  of  order,  after  the  in<»vc  from  I  ho 
■  old  ofiiccs  in  the  Interior  Department  building- the  order  wa>  iriven  from 
somewhere  to  clear  the  Pension  Buildini:  court.  lOverythitig  was  hur- 
rietlly  nu)\  (mI  to  some  empty  rooms  on  the  lop  floor  of  the  building',  and 
there  •'dumped."  .Many  of  the  pressmarks  to  the  papers  copievl  for  you, 
are  now  worthless.  An  appropriatitm  of  000  was  sci-ured  trom  the  last 
Congress  lor  the  svstematic  arran-rinu''  and  intlexinL*-  of  all  tli»»  mati-rial  in 
this  otlice.  T!ie  bill  provideil  for  tlie  appoinimei\(  of  an  hisn>rian  at  a 
salary  of  *l.r>0(.i  a  year,  and  of  an  assistant  at  ^l.JUO.  I'nfori  unaiely.  I  ho 
positions  v,-ere  placed  inid.u-  the  Civil  Ser\  ice  ( 'ommissi«»n,  and  this 
condition  made  impossil.>le  the  |>la:i  of  the  ciiief  clerk  In  have  iho  work 
done  by  son\e  well-ei|nipi»ed  peiN-m.  if  the  work  were  weil  done,  an  in- 
teresting lot  of  maltM'ial  wonld  l)e  ai  the  serx  i«  f  t  !ie  in\ esliu'ator:  for 

this  tlepositorv  contains  so  much  of  hisi<.ry  ;li;it  its  w.Tih  is  not  appreci- 
ated as  it  should  he.  Bill  in  the  present  chat.s.  or  even  after  the  malorisil 
is  re-jirranired.  l:o^v  are  we  to  know  what  has  been  examined  lor  >ou.  .iiid 
whMl  is  vet  t(.  ho  examiiuMl  '    No  practicable  plan  suu-es|>  itself  lo  me."* 
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papers,  etc.)  was  recently  transferred  to  the  Indian  Office  from  the  attic  of 
the  Interior  Department  Building*  where  it  has  been  stored  since  1870;  but 
the  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  nothing  much  will  be  done  towards 
arranging  this  matter,  until  an  expected  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  re- 
ceived from  Congress  for  the  better  systematizing  of  all  the  files  of  the 
office. 

About  350  letter  books  have  been  taken  from  these  boxes  and  placed  on 
the  shelves,  and  these  I  have  examined.  These  may  be  classified  as 
letter  books  of  Governors  Cass,  Mason,  and  Porter,  of  Henry  R.  School- 
craft, and  of  the  Mackinac  Agency — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  books  that 
fall  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned  (1T9G-1836). 
They  comprise  letters  and  papers  to  and  from  the  War  Department,  Ind- 
ian office,  superintendents,  agents,  traders,  military  officers,  Indians,  and 
others.  The  remainder  of  the  books  referred  to,  are  numbered  from  1  to 
268.  With  the  exception  of  four  letter  books  of  Governor  Cass  and 
two  of  Schoolcraft,  these  numbered  books  are,  for  the  most  part,  old  cash 
books,  journals,  ledgers,  invoice  books,  etc.,  of  the  Indian  Office  and  fur- 
trade  factories.  Some  of  them  have  been  arranged  temporarily  according 
to  agency,  superintendence',  or  tribe:  others  have  been  arranged  chrono- 
logically in  file  boxes,  and  marked  "Miscellaneous."  When  this  material 
is  all  unpacked,  it  will  be  fused  with  the  other  papers  in  the  office. 

Treasury  Department. — I  have  examined  the  public  lands  correspon- 
dence and  letters  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to.tlie  commissioner- 
general  of  the  Land  Office;  also  the  original  letters  of  this  period.  There 
are  at  the  Treasury  not  many  letter  books  or  records  of  that  time.  I  was 
told  by  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  files,  that  a  fire  had  destroyed  practi- 
cally everything  of  the  period  of  my  search;  that  some  of  the  documents 
of  this  office  had  been  transferred  to  the  Land  Office:  and  that  other  ma- 
terial had  been  claimed  and  cai;rie.d  away  by  former  secretaries.  I  was 
taken  to  a  large  storage  building  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  was 
shown  tons  (1  cannot  say  how  many)  of  papers,  books,  boxes,  etc.,  packed 
solidly  from  floor  to  ceiling.  As  it  would  have  been  altogether  impossible 
to  make  a  closer  examination  of  this  material.  I  was  forced  to  accept  as 
true  the  statement  of  my  guide  that  "there  was  nothing  among  it  of  in- 
terest" to  me. 

Po-H  Office  Department. — In  room  813  I  examined  \  \  letter  books  of  the 
postmaster-general  (17S!>_1,S3<;):  letter  book  C  (March  i:i>8-March  ISCX))  of 
the  assistant  postmaster-general:  register  of  letters  received  from  mem- 
bers of  Congress;  letters  P,  O,  1),  and  \  (telegraphic);  letters  of  Post  Of- 
fice Department  (Congress  No.  3);  six  letter  books  of  tl»e  chief  clerk  U'^-O- 
31);  three  books  of  letters  to  Congress  (1823-32). 

In  room  431,  I  examined  books  1-12. 

In  the  museum,  I  examined:  post  routes  establi.shed  by  law  priiT  to 
1851,  No.  2;  book  of  drafts  and  paynients,  17!»2-1>5;  Post  Office  balances 
taken  from  old  ledgers,  .luly  1,  1S2:{:  cash  luxtk,  17SI)  'M\\  loiter  books  A 
and  li  of  Charles  lUirrall.  assistant  posi niasi or-gcneral  (Oci.  17S9-March 
1793);  scrap  book,  l.S2;)-05;  record  of  all  dead  leflors.  KsOl  -1();  suit  b<K»k 
(171)8-1818),  containing  memoranda  of  suits  ilirected  against  postmasters 
and  mail  contractors:  account  book,  isoCi-Il;  dead  letters  account  book, 
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"1817-2G;  postal  j^uides  of  1830-^1:  and  table  of  postofUces  in  the  United 
States,  1S13. 

The  letter  books  of  this  department  have  not  been  kept  together.  Most 
of  them  are  in  Room  813.  a  few  are  in  the  museum  on  the  third  floor,  and 
-«ome  are  in  stora-^'e,  alonij  with  other  material,  in  another  building.  The 
-earliest  letter  books  are  unsatisfactory  for  purposes  of  research,  since 
there  are  no  addresses  given,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  locate  a  let- 
ter simply  by  its  context. 

The  books  referred  to  in  Room  431,  contain  records  of  appointments  of 
postmasters,  names  of  bondsmen,  etc. 

Some  of  the  first  records  of  this  ofBcc  have  been  sent  to  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  material  in  the  museum  is  interesting,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Post  Office  guides"  is  too  indefinite  for  our  purpose.  In  1830, 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  Post  Office  department,  and  some  of  its  records  were 
then  destroyed.  Only  in  recent  years  have  letters  received  been  pre- 
served; so  there  is  no  material  of  that  sort  on  file  relating  to  the  period 
under  examination. 

The  present  search  did  not  include  the  War  Department  (entrance  to 
"whose  archives  it  now  seems  impossible  to  gain),  the  Land  Oflice,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  the  files  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
in  some  of  which  departments  there  is  probably  material  bearing  on  this 
period  of  Wisconsin  history. 

A  large  mass  of  carefully-rendered  transcripts  was  the  fruit  of 
Mr.  Stock's  energetic  search.  Manj'  of  these  are  included  among" 
the  documents  published  in  volume  xix  of  Wisconsin  Historical 
Collections :  a  large  sliare  of  the  others  will  appear  in  succeeding 
volumes  of  that  series. 

The  Burton  Library,  Detroit 

In  order  to  obtain  still  further  documentary  material  for  the 
Collections,  the  superintendent  ordered  a  search  made  through  the 
large  and  valuable  private  library  of  3Ir.  Clarence  M.  Burton,  of 
Detroit,  who  generously  offered  us  ^-m-fe  bhinchc  in  the  use  of  such 
papers  in  his  collection  as  suited  our  purpose.  The  investigation 
was  made  (February  22-]\farch  4)  by  Dr.  Louise  P.  Kellogg,  as- 
sistant in  the  P^ditorial  department,  who  rendered  the  folU>wing  re- 
port thereon: 

The  Askin  papers  in  the  Burton  I>ibrary  are  comprisod  in  twonty-ono 
bound  volumes  (1-18.  405-  ir>7)  with  a  number  of  unbound  loltor  Im)oUs. 
account  books,  dinries.  etc.  Tliey  ranii-o  clironologically  from  I7(k;  io 
about  the  time  of  the  War  of  ISPi  1."):  there  is  Iitilo  or  n«»thinif  alter 
1810.  As  Askin  came  out  with  Kobi^rt  Ko-jers  as  commissary  for  tho 
trooi)s,  lived  many  years  in  Maclvinae.  and  hud  irit  imato  HCi|uaintance  wUh 
Alexander  Henry  the  oldiM".  .lames  MelJill  (later  founder  »»r  Mci'iill  I'm- 
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versity),  Isaac  Todd,  and  many  members  of  the  old  North  West  Company^ 
his  papers  are  full  of  interest  for  the  fur-trade.  His  son,  Jolin  Askin  Jr.^ 
went  to  St.  Joseph's  Island  about  ISOG  with  the  ]^ritish  troops  that  con- 
quered Mackinac  in  1S12,  and  remained  there  through  the  British  occupa- 
tion. His  letters  are  of  especial  interest  and  importance.  One  letter 
book  of  John  Askin  Sr.,  compiled  at  Mackinac  in  177S,  is  full  of  interest- 
ing sidelights  on  the  Revolution  and  the  movements  of  the  fur-traders. 

Hugh  Howard's  journal  of  a  visit  to  Illinois  in  1700,  is  interesting.  He 
met  Langlade  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  says  "he  seems  a  smart  «fc  obliging 
Man." 

There  is  in  the  Askin  papers  material  on  the  Moravian  missions,  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  the  American  occupation  of  the  Northern  posts,  the 
British  attempt  in  1794  to  secure  the  Ohio  as  a  boundary,  etc..  etc. 

Volumes  19-'25  comprise  the  Williams  papers.  John  K.  Williams  was 
iirst  mayor  of  Detroit,  and  his  father  Thomas  an  early  fur-trader.  Many 
of  the  papers  of  the  latter  have  not  been  bound,  owing  to  their  bad  condi 
tion;  they  date  back  to  the  Revolutionary  periotl,  and  contain  a  number 
of  letters  from  Sandusky  at  the  time  of  the  Rattle  of  Blue  Licks  and 
Crawford's  defeat.  Many  letters  from  Mackinac  and  Montreal  are  in  this 
collection.  Among  the  later  papers,  I  found  considerable  material  on  the 
early  Green  Bay  militia  and  routes  to  the  Western  country,  also  much  on 
the  Black  Hawk  War  and  the  early  treaties.  I  examined  the  Rivard 
papers  (vol.  33),  the  Abbott  papers  (vols.  34,  35)  and  the  Fieaubien  papers 
(vol.  57);  these  contain  much  of  interest  on  early  Detroit,  but  little  for  Wis- 
consin. 

Volume  100  contains  the  Pi(iuette  papers.  There  is  some  fur-trade  ma- 
terial among  these. 

The  Howard  papers,  in  volume  85,  contain  many  originals,  and  much  in- 
teresting material  on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  grant  to  Repent igny  and  De 
Bonne  in  1750. 

The  Godfroy  papers  (vol.  101)  contain  many  interesting  references  to  a 
number  of  early  Wisconsin  traders. 

With  volume  103  begins  the  series  known  as  the  Woodbridge  papers. 
These  I  examined  down  to  volume  130,  which  completed  our  jire-territor- 
ial  period.  They  contain,  among  many  papers  within  our  tiold.  two 
original  Langlade  and  Ethrington  documents  of  1703.  one  of  which  has 
never  been  published;  inatcrial  on  Peter  Pond,  and  on  the  Hvulson's  l>ay 
and  North  West  companies,  and  their  troubles;  wills  of  early  Wisconsin 
traders;  letters  from  Robert  Dickson.  Jacques  Porlier.  .li>hn  Lawe.  Pierre 
and  Louis  Grignon;  and  all  of  the  United  Slates  Indian  aironls  at  Green 
Bay;  and  an  immense  amountof  interesting  material  on  early  Wisconsin  poli- 
tics, electi(»ns,  and  land-claims:  besides  the  papersof  Isaac  Lee.  land  com- 
missioner in  1820.  Indian  treaties,  etc.  Woodbriil;;e  was  secretary  (act- 
ing governor,  part  of  the  time)  of  Michigan  (1S15  :)2).  which  included 
Wisconsin  within  its  bounds  after  ISIS. 

Volumes  45S,  151).  contain  ilif  palmers  of  .lud-e  May  ()f  terril«'ri;tl  limes: 
they  have  some  election  returns  for  Green  Bay  in  1S25. 

I  hoped  to  tiiul  material  in  the  Trowbridge  papers  (vols.  412.  11  J.  IKV 
but  thev  referred  chietiv  to  the  perioii  sifh  r  ISiUi.    Tlir  L:mied  pnpers 
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(vols.  193,  259,  2G1)  contain  papers  from  Doty  and  Grignon  on  the  Green 
Bay  elections. 

I  spent  little  time  on  the  transcripts,  although  they  contain  much  in- 
teresting material.  The  Montreal  transcripts,  in  22  volumes,  are  the  no- 
tarial records,  very  full  of  interest,  particularly  regarding  the  early 
period  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  The  later  fur-trade  documents 
arc  chiefly  engagements  of  royageurs,  etc.,  of  which  we  also  have  many 
speaimens  in  the  AVisconsin  library. 

On  the  Avhole  I  examined  about  30,000  original  manuscripts  (not  includ- 
ing copies),  comprised  in  over  a  hundred  bound  volumes,  besides  much 
loose  material,  and  chose  for  immediate  use  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
documents:  also  made  many  notes  and  references  for  our  future  use. 

French  material  upon  the  Mississippi  Valley 

As  indicated  in  former  reports,  this  Society  is  co-oi)erating  with 
other  historical  ag-encies  in  the  ]Mississii)pi  valley  in  a  more  syste- 
matic searcli  than  has  hitherto  seemed  possible,  for  documentary 
material,  in  France,  relating  to  the  history  of  tliis  region,  and  the 
prejtaration  of  a  working  calendar  thereof.  AVe  have  ourselves 
fairly  covered  the  field  of  Wisconsin  and  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  in 
volumes  xvi-xviii  of  Wisconsin  Jlistorical  CoUections ;  but  no 
doubt  a  more  detailed  (luest  may  reveal  still  other  documents  of 
importance— moreover,  we  should  always  be  ready  to  contribute 
our  quota  towards  a  survey  of  this  character. 

The  following:  report  of  the  committee  in  charge,  made  to  the 
annual  conference  of  state  and  local  historical  societies  (an 
auxiliary  of  the  American  Historical  Association),  in  New  York 
last  winter,  describes  the  scope  and  status  of  this  enteri)rise: 

The  Committee  of  ."^even  on  Co-operaiion  of  Historical  Departments  and 
Societies,  submits  the  following  report: 

The  conference  of  the  historical  societies  and  departments  afllliated 
with  the  American  Historical  Association  had  its  origin  in  the  idea  that 
such  organizations  had,  perhaps,  become  too  self-centered,  and  too  much 
given  to  the  old  methods  of  administration  to  be  doing  as  ellectivc  work  as 
they  should.  It  was  evident  that  the  historical  agencies  of  tlie  country 
were  wasting  time  and  money  in  independent  researches  which  could  bo 
conducted  to  better  advantage  by  co-operative  effort.  That  such  condi- 
tions e.visted,  was  clearly  pointed  out  at  the  first  conference  nj^on  the  sub- 
ject, held  in  Chicago  in  lUO^l:  and  the  meetings  each  year  since  have  con- 
iirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that  co-operation  was  llm  cure  for  iho  wasteful 
and  ineffective  metluKls  into  which  many  of  the  historical  societies  of  the 
country  had  fallen. 

This  consciousness  of  the  nec«'ssiiy  for  co-operation  among  historical  or- 
ganizations had  its  awakening  in  the  hist(»ric;il  circles  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  atul  is,  in  the  main,  Mt t ribui able  to  the  fact  of  a  common  inierosl 
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in  the  French  occupation  of  this  region;  though  the  fact  that  the  histori- 
cal work  of  the  South  and  Middle  West  is  largely  supported  by  the  state, 
went  far,  I  am  sure,  in  emboldening  your  committee  to  suggest,  at  the 
Richmond  meeting,  a  plan  for  co-operative  work  in  the  French  archives. 
At  the  Richmond  meeting  the  following  recommendations  of  the  committee 
were  adopted  by  the  conference: 

First:  That  the  historical  agencies  of  the  Mississippi  basin  join  in  a 
co-operative  search  of  the  French  archives  for  historical  material  relating 
to  the  states  embraced  in  that  territory. 

Second:  That  a  complete  working  calendar  of  all  materials  in  the 
French  archives,  relating  to  the  Mississippi  basin,  be  prepared  by  an  agent 
appointed  by  the  representatives  of  the  con  ference  having  the  matter  in  hand. 

Third:  That  the  calendar  when  completed  be  published  and  distributed 
under  the  direction  of  the  representatives  of  the  conference. 

Fourth:  That  the  necessary  money  for  the  preparation,  publication,  and 
distribution  of  the  calendar  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
historical  agencies  represented  in  the  conference. 

That  a  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in  the  method  for  the  study  of 
the  French  sources  of  American  history  by  the  plan  reported  and  adopted 
at  the  Richmond  meeting,  is  generally  conceded.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
port, therefore,  is  to  inform  the  conference  of  the  progress  made  since  the 
last  meeting. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  the  prep:rration  of  a  compre- 
hensive calendar  of  French  archives  concerning  American  history  will 
cost  $2,000.  That  amount  has  been  raised  by  subscriptions  from  the 
historical  agencies  holding  membership  in  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation and  represented  in  this  conference,  as  follows: 


Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History        .          .          .  $200 

Chicago  Historical  Society       ......  50 

Howard  Memorial  Library       .          .          .          .          .          .  200 

Illinois  Historical  Library        ......  200 

Indiana  Historical  Society       ......  200 

Iowa  Historical  Society           ......  200 

Kansas  Historical  Society        ......  100 

Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society      ....  200 

Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and  History  .  .250 

Missouri  Historical  Society     ......  200 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society    ......  200 

Total  contributiot\s           ......  $2.0(X") 


A  tentative  plan  for  the  preparation  of  the  calendar  was  airreed  upon  at 
a  meeting  of  your  committee  if\  Wasliington. 

The  Department  of  Historical  Kesearoh  of  the  Carnogio  Institution  of 
Washington  has  been  engai:<Ml  tor  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  guide 
to  the  French  archives,  in  s«>  tar  as  they  rolMc  lo  .\n»erioan  histor>.  Tho 
work  is  beiiur  done  by  Mr.  Waldo  (i.  Leland,  tlio  secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  of  this  conrerence.  This  assignment  has  given  Mr.  Lehmd  an 
extensive  ki\u\\ledLre  of  the  archives  to  bt>  calendared,  which  is  an  ossen- 
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tial  equipment  to  work  of  the  nature  in  which  we  are  to  engage.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  calendar  be  prepared  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  an  American  student  of  American  history;  it  is  also 
necessary  that  he  should  be  a  skilled  archivist  and  an  intellij^ent  investi- 
gator. To  secure  the  services  of  such  a  man  was  not  easy;  and  the  con- 
sideration of  that  problem  occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee  for 
many  months.  Its  final  solution  is  due  to  the  generous  co-operation  of 
Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  director  of  the  Department  of  Historical 
Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  of  Mr.  Leland,  his  assistant. 
Dr.  Jameson  was  requested  by  the  committee  to  ascertain  if  Mr.  Leland's 
other  duties  would  allow  him  to  undertake  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  a  complete  calendar  of  French  archives  relating  to  American  history. 
After  discussing  the  situation,  it  was  decided  that  the  work  could  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  compilation  of  the  guide  to  French  historical 
material.  Mr.  Leland  has  undertaken  the  work  purely  as  a  labor  of  love, 
and  gives  his  valuable  services  to  the  committee  without  compensation. 
The  conference  is  indeed  fortunate  in  this  happy  solution  of  the  problem 
of  supervision;  for  under  the  arrangement  made,  an  authoritative  piece  of 
work  is  assured. 

The  organization  of  the  undertaking  will  be  left  largely  to  Mr.  Leland. 
He  is  authorized  to  employ  all  necessary  assistance,  and  has  full  authority 
as  to  details.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  make  the  calendar  as 
complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  no 
limitation  as  to  dates  to  be  covered  has  been  laid  down.  * 

It  is  somewhat  difhcult  to  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the  lime  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  calendar;  it  is  believed  that  the  work  can  be 
done  by  the.  director  and  four  assistants  in  the  space  of  one  year.  You 
may  bo  assured,  however,  that  the  undertaking  will  not  be  rushed  at  the 
expense  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 

Before  closing  this  annual  report  of  progress,  your  committee  expresses 
its  deep  obligation  to  the  historical  agencies  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  with  which  it  has  been  charged  by  the  conference.  It 
is  expected  that  this  pioneer  movement,  looking  to  the  co-operation  of 
historical  agencies  in  common  fields  of  activity,  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
work  of  supreme  importance  which,  in  time,  will  bring  about  the  co- 
operation of  the  original  thirteen  states  in  calendaring  tho  English 
archives,  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Texas  in  doing  similar  work  in 
the  archives  of  Spain. 

The  conference  has  made  a  good  beginning,  and  substantial  results  are 
confidently  looked  for  when  the  possibilities  of  co-operation  are  more  per- 
fectly understood. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DUNHAU  KONVLANH,  ClirtirmRn, 
WourniNOTOx  C;  Foun. 

EVAHTS  H.  (iKKKNK. 

J.  F.  .Tamkson, 
'  Thomas  M,  Owkx. 

B.  F.  SnAMUAi  oii. 

R.  0.  TlIWAITKS, 

r       1  Committee. 
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Acquisition  of  Site  of  Blue  Mounds  Fort 

In  March,  1910,  the  heirs  of  Ebenezer  Brigbam,  the  first  Ameri- 
can settler  in  Dane  County,  presented  to  the  Society  the  site  of 
the  old  blockhouse  at  Blue  Mounds,  which  figured  prominently  in 
the  Black  Ilawk  War  (l832). 

Ebenezer  Brigham  settled  at  Blue  Mounds  in  1828,  having 
opened  a  lead  mine  at  that  place.  Either  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  or  the  spring  of  the  next,  Mr.  Brigham  journeyed  to  Fort 
Winnebago,  at  Portage,  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  miners  and  per- 
fect arrangements  for  shipping  his  lead  by  way  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers.  En  route  to  Portage,  he  journeyed  along  the 
northwest  shore  of  Lake  Mendota;  but  on  his  return  passed  over 
the  sit^  of  Madison,  which  he  reached  at  about  where  Williamson 
street  bridge  now  is,  between  Lakes  Mendota  and  ]\Ionona.  He 
had  left  Fort  Winnebago  in  the  morning,  and  night  overtook  him 
as  he  reached  the  hill  now  crowned  by  the  capitol.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  present  park,  near  the  east  gate,  he  i)itched  his  tent 
of  blankets.  In  after  years,  he  said^  that 'he  plainly  recollected 
Madison  as  it  then  was,  as  an  open  prairie,  on  which  grew  a  few 
dwarf  oaks,  while  thicketis  covered  the  lower  grounds.  Struck 
with  the  strange  beauty  of  the  place,  he  i)rcdicted  that  '*a  village 
or  a  city  would  in  time  spring  up  there."  This  was  about  eight 
years  before  even  Wisconsin  Territory  was  formed,  for  what  is 
now  Wisconsin  was  then  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

Blue  Mounds  (or  "Brigham's  place,"  as  the  little  village  was 
quite  as  often  known)  soon  became  a  favorite  rallying  point  for  the 
eastern  j>ortion  of  the  Wiscouf^in  lead-mine  country.  It  took  on 
the  usual  rough  characteristics  of  a  mining  town,  with  saloons, 
much  drinking,  and  rough  sport;  and  here  travollors  by  horseback 
put  uj),  in  passing  along  the  well-worn  trails  leading  from  Prairie 
du  Chien  and  the  lead  mines  to  Fort  Winnebago  and  Fox  Kiver 
points. 

The  uprising  of  Black  Hank,  tlio  famous  leader  of  the  Sank  In- 
dians, at  the  mouth  of  Kock  River,  in  183i?,'  caused  great  ex- 
citement in  the  Wisconsin  lead  district;  not  only  beeauso  an  inva- 
sion by  the.  Sauk  wa:^  ft-ared,  but  because  the  Winnebago  of  south- 
ern Wisconsin  wore  much  excited  and  threatened  to  rally  under 
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Black  Hawk's  banner.  At  each  of  the  principal  mines,  therefore, 
log  blockhouses  were  hastilj^  erected.  Into  these  the  neiprhborg 
flocked  (men,  women,  and  children),  going:  out  in  the  day  ftilly 
armed,  to  procure  water  and  supplies  and  attend  to  necessary  du- 
ties in  field  and  mine,  but  at  nig-ht  lying  huddled  within  the  fort, 
prepared  for  possible  attacks  from  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  strenuous  summer  in  our  lead-mine  country.  Colonel 
Dodge  and  his  company  of  rougli-rider  scouts  were  recruited  from 
Blue  Mounds  and  other  centres  of  settlement,  and  were  everywhere 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  At  several  of  the  blockhouses  there  were 
sharp  contests,  but  as  a  rule  the  native  attacks  were  south  of  the 
Illinois-Wisconsin  boundary. 

At  Blue  Mounds  several  incidents  occurred,  however,  that  made 
the  fort  memorable. 

Here  were  given  up  by  the  Winnebago  and  Potawatami  the  Hall 
sisters,  stolen  by  Sauk  from  an  Illinois  farm,  and  for  whose  re- 
turn two  thousand  dollars  was  offered  by  tlie  governor  of  that  state. 
Later,  three  men  who  had  ventured  too  far  from  the  blockhouse 
were  killed  by  lurking  savages — William  Aubrey,  George  Force, 
and  Emerson  Green.  Their  bodies  were  chopped  to  pieces  by 
their  captors,  almost  within  sight  of  the  little  garrison  of  half  a 
dozen  men.  At  or  near  Blue  Mounds,  also,  were  conducted  sev- 
eral important  "talks"  between  Colonel  Dodge  and  the  Indians. 

After  the  Black  Hawk  uprising  had  subsided,  and  the  Sauk  chief 
was  captured,  peace  once  more  returned  to  Blue  Mounds.  The 
blockhouse,  situated  on  the  open  prairie  near  the  Mounds,  wag  no 
longer  needed,  and  in  course  of  time  fell  into  decay. 

Colonel  Brigliam,  the  i)riiicipal  inhabitant  of  the  fast-growing 
district,  carried  on  his  mines  for  many  years,  with  great  success. 

The  IVtounds  people  had  aspirations  for  their  village,  and  flought 
to  have  the  Territorial  capital  established  there.  But  that  honor 
remained  for  the  site  on  wliich  j^righam  had  pitched  his  tent  on 
his  early  journey  from  I'ort  Winnebago.  Early  in  the  sjuing  of 
1837  the  Wisconsin  Territorial  legislature,  at  its  first  meeting  in 
Belmont,  Iowa  County,  select'-d  ^fadison  as  the  capital,  although 
it  was  then  but  a  ^'pajn-r  town,''  existing  merely  on  a  map  and 
in  the  brain  of  James  Duane  Doty. 

At  lilue  Mounds  mine  Nsas  a  tavern  kept  by  Ehen  and  Ixoseliue 
Feck,  a  worthy  pioneer  eouple,  wlio  boarded  Hrigham's  hand^.  A 
horseback  traveler  from  Indmont  told  tluMn  of  the  selection  of 
Madison,   whereupon   Airs.   l*ock   prom|>tlv  travelled  from  Blue 
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Mounds  with  an  ox-team  in  March,  accompanied  by  her  little  boy 
Victor,  and  with  the  help  of  a  man  living  on  the  far  shore  of  Lake 
Mendota,  erected  a  log  house  which  she  intended  as  a  tavern  for 
the  mechanics  who  were  expected  to  arrive  from  Milwaukee  in 
June,  to  build  the  first  capitol.  This  tavern,  called  the  Madison 
House,  was  the  first  dwelling  in  Madison.  Mrs.  Peck  became 
one  of  the  best-known  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  and  died  many 
years  ago;  but  her  son  Victor  still  lives  in  Madison. 

The  old  blockhouse  at  Blue  Mounds  was  not  large;  it  only 
covered  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  but  the  site  is  one  of  Wisconsin's 
milestones,  and  will  be  carefully  kept  by  the  Society.  The  out- 
line of  the  embankment,  which  was  once  surmounted  by  stout 
palisades  of  oak,  are  still  distinctly  visible  after  seventy-eight  years 
weathering.  Xeat  corner  posts  and  a  wire  fence  now  enclose  the 
historic  ground.  No  doubt  the  Society  wdll,  in  due  time,  mark  it 
by  a  bronze  tablet. 

The  George  H.  Paul  Papers 

In  1894,  the  widow  of  the  late  George  11.  Paul  of  ^Milwaukee 
presented  his  papers  to  the  Society.  They  were  accompanied  hy 
the  condition  that  they  were  not  to  be  available  for  historical  re- 
search until  the  year  1910,  when  sufiicient  time  would  have  elapsed 
to  render  further  privacj^  unnecessary,  especially  in  regard  to 
political  correspondence.  We  have  received  several  important 
gifts  of  this  character  from  political  leaders  in  the  State,  with  the 
imposition  of  time  limits;  but  the  Paul  collection  is  the  first  to  be 
opened  to  public  use. 

George  Howard  Paul  was  born  in  Danville,  Vermont,  in  1820, 
and  died  in  Kansas  City,  ^Missouri,  in  1800.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  (l847)  and  of  Harvard  College  law 
school  (l848).  After  two  years'  experience  as  postmaster  of  Bur- 
lington, Vermont  (l 840-51),  he  moved  to  Wisconsin  in  the  latter 
year,  settling  at  Kfjnosha,  where  he  again  serve«l  as  postmaster 
(1853-61),  and  was  for  two  years  mayor  (185G-57).  In  1801  he 
went  to  ^lilwaukee,  of  which  city  he  at  once  became  a  prominent 
citizen,  being  superintendent  of  schools  (l870-7l)  and  at  various 
times  holding  many  other  local  ollices.  His  St;\le  positions  wvre: 
member  of  the  board  of  railway  commissioners  during  the  Potter 
law  excitement  (l874-7o);  member  of  the  board  of  Stale  Tniversity 
regents  (l874-80),  and  state  senator  (l 878-81).     For  manv  ve;ns 
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he  was  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Xevs;  under  President  Cleveland 
was  postmaster  of  ^Milwaukee,  and  for  a  long  period  was  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  Cement  Company.  In  1889  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  had  business  interests,  and  made  that  his 
home  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Paul's  reputation  in  AVisconsin  chiefly  rested  on  his  active 
interest  in  educational  affairs.  As  president  of  the  University 
regents,  he  exerted  a  large  and  beneficent  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  that  institution.  He  was  a  man  imbued  with  public  enter- 
prise, and  was  a  power  for  good  in  the  community. 

His  papers  extend  in  date  from  1840  to  1899,  and  relate  to  all 
of  his  activities,  but  are  especially  interesting  on  the  political  side, 
for  he  had  a  large  and  confidential  correspondence  with  politicians 
especially  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  much  consulted  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  that  party  in  this  State.  These  political 
letters  range  through  all  of  the  national  campaigns  from  1850  for- 
ward, but  are  particularly  strong  on  those  State  campaigns  wherein 
William  R.  Taylor  was  running  for  governor  and  Horace  Greeley 
for  president.  Among  his  frequent  correspondents  were  such  po- 
litical comrades  as  Senator  J.  R.  Doolittle,  Gen.  E.  S.  Bragg, 
Chief  Justice  Luther  Dixon,  Judge  Levi  B.  Mlas,  and  Gabriel 
Bouck.  Many  of  the  letters  are  marked  "confidential"  and  "pri- 
vate;" in  such  cases,  the  superintendent  will,  before  having  the 
series  prepared  for  binding,  place  them  aside  for  still  further  ex- 
amination, and  on  many  of  them  will,  in  the  interests  of  ])rivacy, 
doubtless  considerablj^  extend  the  time  limit. 

The  Northwest  Wins: 

Your  Committee  have  so  often  i)resented  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  Library  for  the  proi)08e(l  northwest  wing,  essential  to  complete 
the  building  according  to  the  original  ])lan,  that  the  plea  may 
doubtless  seem  to  be  stereotyped.  But  now  that  all  available 
flpace  is  lillecl,  that  outside  storage  has  been  f«)und  necessary,  that 
the  administration  of  the  Library  is  constantly  hampered  by  tlie 
congestion,  and  that  we  can  see  ahead  of  us  no  accommodation  for 
the  necessary  acquisitions  of  the  coining  year,  it  wtnild  seeju  as 
though  a  repetition  of  our  riM|iit'>;(  for  rclii'f  miulit  not  l)e  amiss. 
The  legislature  will  again  ln'  ur-cd,  this  coinin-  n  inter,  to  irrant 
tlie  necessary  appropriation.      ^Vc   believe   that  at   the  pnsent 
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time  no  educational  need  of  the  State  is  more  pressing  than  this. 
We  can  but  trust  that  our  long-belated  hope  may  at  last  be  re- 
alized. 

Other  needed  legislation 

a.  The  failure  of  the  leg-islature  of  1909  to  increase  our  adminis- 
trative fund  (for  much-needed  additions  to  the  salaries  of  several  of 
our  assistants,  as  well  as  for  the  desired  extension  of  the  staff),  was 
the  source  of  great  rej^ret  in  the  executive  office  of  the  Society. 
The  result  has  been  exactly  what  was  expected.  Since  our  report 
of  a  year  ago,  we  have  lost  four  of  our  most  efficient  workers,  who 
have  obtained  positions  elsewhere;  several  others  are  likely  soon  to 
leave  our  service,  unless  relief  can  be  obtained  during  the  forthcom- 
ing session.  While  this  pecuniary  condition  exists,  it  is  imix)s- 
sible  for  the  institution  to  make  suitable  progress;  indeed,  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  are  we  enabled  to  maintain  our  existing 
efficiency  and  prestige. 

Kot  only  are  we  suffering  from  insufficient  funds  for  staff  serv- 
ice. We  have  entered  upon  the  period  of  needed  repairs  to  the 
building,  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  our  occupancy;  also  of  in- 
creased e(inlpnient.  Wages  of  outside  workmen,  together  with 
prices  for  all  materials  and  supplies,  are  rai)idly  mounting,  thus 
eating  into  our  administrative  fund  and  diminishing  our  resources 
available  for  salaries.  The  legislature  of  1911  will  be  a^ked  to 
add  at  least  $3,000  annually  to  this  fund — the  smallest  amount 
which  we  can  name,  with  any  proper  regard  for  our  growing 
needs. 

b.  The  bill  before  the  legislature  of  1009,  providing  for  an  annual 
appropriation  of  ^3,500  for  the  service  of  the  ^luseum  depart- 
ment, received  strong  i)0i)ular  endorsement  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  apparently  the  majority  in  both  houses  favored  tlie  propo- 
sal. But  unfortunately,  des|)ite  our  expectations,  tlie  bill  fell  by  the 
way.  Tliis  imp(n-t:int  fc'ature  of  our  activities,  which  furnishes  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  to  many  thou-^and'^  of  vi:<itors  each  year, 
has  always  existed  on  most  slcjider  fumls,  aided  by  private  gen- 
erosity. Now  tliat  it  is  compi'tently  oflicered,  and  gives  such 
abundant  evidence  of  virility  and  usefulness,  the  uihmI  for  more 
substantial  resources  was  never  (piite  so  apparent.  The  rejected 
bill  will  be  reintroduced  at  the  ni^xt  session,  and  a  fresh  elTort 
made  for  its  passage. 
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c.  In  1900  we  asked  the  legislature  for  a  book-purchasing  fund  of 
$10,000  annually,  which  would  be  small  for  a  library  of  our 
scope  and  importance.  We  were  able  to  obtain  but  $5,000, 
which  in  1909  was  increased  to  §6,000,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  raise  would  be  gradual  until  the  desired  $10,000  could  be 
granted.  The  increase  was  more  apparent  than  real,  for  books, 
like  most  commodities,  now  command  much  higher  j>rice3  than  in 
1900.  The  wished-for  810,000  would  purchase  little  more  today 
than  $7,500  ten  years  ago.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  legislature 
will  increase  our  stipend  to  at  least  the  last-named  figure. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Reuben  G.  Trwaites, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent. 
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Inventory,  July  i,  1910 


Cash 

Mortgages 
Real  estate 

Loss  on  real  estate  (1908)^ 

DUtriluted  as  follows: 

General  and  binding  fund 
Antiquarian  fund 
Draper  fund 
Entertainment  fund 
Special  book  fund 
Anna  R.  Sheldon  fund 
Mary  M.  Adams  art  fund 


$32,151  59 
12,551  32 
11,298  88 
5  25 
1,000  00 
1,608  49 
4,8G4  71 


General  and  Binding  Fund  Income 

I'reasurer,  Dr. 

\  Dues  of  Annual  ^lembers 
\  Life  Membership  fees 
■i  Sale  of  ordinary  duplicates 
Gift  from  a  Member 
Exchange  on  checks 
Share  of  interest 


^t95  00 
2G0  00 
167  58 
5  00 
OS 

.274  13 


Treasurer,  Cr. 

July    15,  1909    Taxes  on  St.  Paul  lots  . 

July    31,  1909    Superintendent  R.  G.  Thwaitos. 
travelling  expenses 

Jan.    18,  1910    R.  G.  TInvaites,  ditto  . 

May     5,  1910    R.  G.  Thwaites,  ditto 

June  30,  1910    K.  G.  Thwaites,  ditto 

L.  S.   Hanks,   salary  as  Treas- 
urer .... 
C.  E.  Urown,  s;il;iry  as  Museum 
chief  .... 

Balance  to  General  and  Hiiidiiig  I\md 


$4  SO 

84  80 

99  10 

9  5.> 

19  13 

l.'^^O  00 

000  00 

831  •M\ 


Kxplnined  in  Proco 'lingii,  1909,  p.  15. 
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$5,757  84 
56,800  00 
580  M 
341  86 

$63,480  24 


$63,480  24 


$2,201  74 


$2,201  71 
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General  and  Binding  Fund 


July      1,  1909    Balance    ....    $31,  317  23 
Transforred  from  income  .  834  36 

July      1,  1910   New  balance  .... 


$32,151  59 


Antiquarian  Fund  Income 


Treasurer,  Dr. 

^  Dues  of  Annual  Members 

i  Life  Membership  fees 

i  Sale  of  ordinary  duplicates 

Gift  from  a  Member 

Exchange  on  checks 

Share  of  interest 


Treasurer,  Cr. 
Sept.     2,  1909 


Oct.     30,  1909 


Nov. 
Dec. 


18,  1909 
7,  1909 


Dec.    27.  1909 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Apr. 
May 


29,  1910 
18,  1910 
18,  1910 

1,  1910 

30,  1910 
17,  1910 


Juno    30,  1910 


C.   E.  Brown,   Museum  chief, 
travelling  expenses 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Estab- 
lishment, Rochester,  skulls 

C.  E.  Brown,  travelling  expenses 

W.    B.    Hinsdale,    Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  specimens 

University  of  Wisconsin,  speci 
mens 

Brancel's  Souvenir.  Store,  Mi] 

waukee,  specimens 
J.    R.    Nissloy,    Mansfield,  O. 

specimens 
P.  M.  Gilham,  ITighland  Springs 

Cal.,  specimens 
F.  A.  Travor,  i\liIwaukco,  spoci 

mens 

C.  E.  Brown,  specimens 
Hamilton    Manufacturing  Co. 

Two  Rivers,  exhibition  cases 
C.  E.  Brown,  Iravolling  expenses 


Balance  to  Antiquarian  Fund 


$495  00 
200  00 
167  57 
5  00 
07 

466  60 


$28  66 

.  5  00 

5  88 

12  00 
5  50 
1  50 
9  75 


00 
45 


210  00 
24  42 
078  33 


$1,394  24 


$1,394  24 


Antiqu.irian  Func? 


Trcasurfr,  Dr. 

July      1,  1909    Balance  . 

Transferred  from  income  . 

July      1,  1910    Now  balance 
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Draper  Fund 


Treasurer,  Dr. 
July      1,  1909  Balance 
Sale  of  Draper  duplicates 
Share  of  interest 


$11,194  76 
98  90 
455  22 


Treasurer,  Or. 
Sept.     9,  1909 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


1,  1909 
30,  1909 

7,  1909 
27,  1909 
29.  1910 


Louise  P.  Kellogg,  services  on 

Draper  MS9.  . 
Louise  P.  Kellogg,  services 
Louise  P.  Kellogg,  services 
Louise  P.  Kellogg,  services 
Louise  P.  Kellogg,  services 
Louise  P.  Kellogg,  services 


July     1,  1910   Now  balance 


$75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
11,298  88 


Mary  M.  Adams  Art  Fund 


Treasurer,  Dr. 

July 

1,  1909 

Balance    .          .          .  . 

»4,998  19 

July 

30,  1910 

Share  of  interest 

•   203  53 

Treasurer,  Cr. 

July 

28,  1909 

Foster  Bros.,  Boston,  pictures  . 

$43  02 

Sept. 

2,  1909 

Foster  Bros.,  pictures 

12  75 

Kov. 

9,  1909 

Barsumian      Bros.,  Madison, 

mending   Adams  rugs 

15  75 

Nov. 

18,  1909 

Foster  Bros.,  pictures 

40  95 

Jan. 

17,  1910 

Foster  Bros.,  pictures 

IS  75 

Apr. 

1,  1910 

G.    IL    E.    Boughton,  Chicago, 

name-plates 

130  50 

Apr. 

1,  1910 

Newcomb-Machlin  Co.,  Chicago, 

framing  pictures 

45  85 

May 

5,  1910 

Foster  Bros.,  pictures  ,  . 

17  50 

May 

29,  1010 

Foster  Bros.,  pictures 

11  34 

July 

1,  1910 

New  balance 

4,80)1  71 

Anna  R.  Sheldon  Memorial 

Fund 

Treasurer,  Dr. 

July 

1.  1909 

Balance     .          .          .  . 

$1,501  29 

Aug. 

17,  1909 

Gift  from  Memorial  Committoo 

10()  00 

Nov. 

12,  1909 

Gift  from  .Memorial  Committoo 

5  00 

Mar. 

3,  1910 

Gift  from  Memorial  Committoo 

110  00 

Juno 

30,  1910 

Share  of  interest 

03  Jj 

$11,748  88 


$11,748  88 


$5,201  72 


$5,201  72 


$1,809  74 
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Treasurer,  Cr. 

Sept.     2,  1909  G.  E.  Stechert,  New  York,  art 
books  .... 

Nov.     9,  1909  G.  E.  Stechert,  art  books 

Feb.    18,  1910  G.  E.  Stechert,  art  books 

Apr.      1,  1910  G.  E.  Stechert,  art  books 

June   30,  1910  G.  E.  Stechert,  art  books 

July      1,  1910  New  balance 

Jean  Nicolet  Tablet  Fund  ^ 

Treasurer,  Dr. 

Sept.     9,  1909    A.  C.  Neville,  payment  towards 
tablet  .... 

Treasurer,  Cr. 

Aug.  17,  1909  By  subscriptions  from  Members 
Oct.  1,  1909  By  subscriptions  from  Members 
Oct.     28,  1909    By  subscriptions  from  Members 

Special  Book  Fund  - 
Apr.      2,  1910    Gift  from  Member 

Entertainment  Fund  ^ 

Treasurer,  Dr. 

Dec.  4,  1909  Subscriptions 
Jan.     29,  1909  Subscriptions 

Treasurer,  Cr. 

Doc.  4,  1909  Refreshments  at  annual  meeting 
July     1,  1910   Balance     .  .  .  .' 


$44  50 
55  00 
31  25 
85  50 
45  00 
1,608  49 


$250  00 


$220  00 
20  00 
10  00 


$1,000  00 


$19  25 
1  00 


$15  00 
5  25 


$1,8G9  74 


$250  00 


$250  00 


$1,000  00 


$20  25 


$20  25 


We,  the  iindersi<?Dcd,  members  of  the  Auditing:  Committee  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  hereby  certify  that  we  have 
examined  the  books  of  account  of  the  treasurer  and  carefully 
checked  over  his  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
fiscal  year  endinrj  June  30th,  1910.  We  ThkI  proper  vouchers 
covering  all  disbursements  made  in  bL'half  of  the  Society  for  the 
period  named,  and  all  funds  received  from  the  sui)erintL*ndent  liave 
been  properly  accounted  for. 

A.  E.  PUOUDFIT, 

E.  B.  Stkkn'slaxd. 

'  E-vphiiiiod  in  Proccedinrjs,  1009.  p.  3S,  whore  list  of  subscribers  isffivou. 

'A  wolcomo  gift  to  our  book-purchasing  fund,  from  a  I^ifo  Mombor  who 
doos  not  wish  his  namo  to  bo  moiit loiii'd  in  this  conrioction.  It  is  boing^ 
rosorvod  for  some  special  purchase — Si:c. 

^Subscribed  by  rosidoat  Curators,  for  liglit  rofrosUmouts  for  the  annual 
mooting. 
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To  the  Executive  Committee^  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin— During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the  State 
directly  appropriated  to  the  Society  $31,000 — $25,000  under  sub- 
section 2  of  section  376  of  statutes,  as  amended  by  chapter  422 
of  the  laws  of  1909;  and  86,000  under  subsection  3  thereof.  Dis- 
bursements were  made  upon  warrant  of  tlie  undersigned,  audited 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  paid  by  the  state  treasurer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  books  of  the  secretary  of  state,  verified  by  our 
own,  the  Society's  account  with  the  State  stood  as  follows  upon 
July  1,  1910: 


$271  03 
25,000  00 
1,3G0  21 


$26,G31  24 


Disbursomonts  during  year  ending  Juno  30.  1910,  as 
per  appondod  list    .  .... 


24,5S1  22 


1910 


July  1.    tlnexpondod  balance  in  State  treasury 


$2,017  02 


1(1 

6,000  00 


$G,036  1(> 


Disbursomonts  during  year  ondin.i,' .luno  30.  1910.  as 
per  appondod  list  ..... 


5.03S  IS 


1910 
July  1. 


Unexpended  balance  in  State  tronuury 
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Orders  drawn  during  fiscal  year  endingr  June  30,  1910,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  2  of  section  376  of  statutes,  as  amended 


by  chapter  422  of  the  laws  of  1909: 

Edna  C.  Adams,  general  assistant        ....  $566  35 

Harriet  L.  Allen,  general  assistant       ....  300  00 

Marion  J,  Atwood,  general  assistant     .          .          .          .  98  80 

Alford  Brothers,  towel  supply    .          .          .          .          .  99  30 

Elizabeth  Alsheimer,  housomaid          .          .          .  '       .  371  70 

Daisy  G.  Beecroft,  superintendent's  clerk        .           .          .  801  05 

Lillian  J.  Beecroft,  periodical  room  chief        .          .          .  576  00 

Robert  E.  Borigan,  assistant  janitor     ....  250  60 

Edith  Bitney,  extra  cleaner       .          .          .          .          .  25  50 

John  Bohrmt,  masonry  repairs  .....  347  85 

I.  S.  Bradley,  librarian  and  assistant  superintendent            .  2, 000  00 
Bray  &  Schmitz,  painters'  supplies  and  labor  .          .          .  277  23 
Barbara  Brisbois,  cloak  room  attendant          .          .          .  187  73 
Bennie  Butts,  office  messenger  .           . '         .          .          .  600  00 
W.  P.  Campbell,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  freight         .          .  3  02 
Capital  City  Paper  Co.,  toilet  pnper      .          .         ".          .  55  00 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  freight           .          .  118  92 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  freight  .          .  16  59 
George  P.  Clark  Co.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  truck  wheels     .  25  81 
William  Clerkin,  elevator  attendant     ....  103  15 

Conklin  &  Sons,  ice,  cement,  etc.         .          .          .          .  51  00 

Kate  Connor,  e.xtra  cleaner        .           .           .           .           .  1  50 

Continental  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,   dustaline  7  72 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  soap  powder     .          .          .  24  00 

Davia  Brothers,  Chicago,  mosaic  tessera          .          .          .  20  50 

Beatrice  \i.  Davis,  Washin^'ton,  copying  manuscripts           .  173  90 

Electrical  Supply  Co.,  supplies  .          .          .          .          .  15  81 

Ferris  &  Ferris,  drayage            .          .          .          .          .  23  00 

J.  H.  Findorff,  lumber    .           .           .          .          .           .  5  63 

Margaret  Ford,  extra  cleaner     .          .          .          .          .  24  75 

Mary  S.  Foster,  reading  room  chief     .          .          .      _     .  300  00 

W.  W.  French,  extra  cleaner    .          .          .          .          .  4  50 

Uenry  C.  Gorling,  drayage        .          .          .          .          .  4  00 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  curtains       .          .          .          .  '  22  95 

Granulator  Soap  Co.,  New  York,  supplies        .          .          .  39  OS 

J.  Allen  Grimes,  student  assistant        .           .          .          .  26  80 

Ada  Tyng  (Jriswold,  general  assistant   .           .           .           .  84  25 

Pliillip  (Jross  Hardware  Co.,  Milwaukee,  supplies       .           .  20  80 

Tillie  Gunkol,  housekeeper        .....  519  40 

Sena  Ilageu,  cloak  room  attendant       .          .          .          .  51  50 

Isabel  Iloan,  general  assistant    .....  357  SO 

II.  R.  lloland,  Sparta,  travel  expons.'s  .  .  .  25  00 
J.  I.  Ilolcomb  Manufacturing  ( 'o.,  liulianapolis.  clennors'  suj^plies  87  55 
Chaunccy  Holt,  cloak  room  atlendant  .  .  .  .  43  00 
Daisy  lllegen,  o.vtra  clwanor        .           .           .           .           .  3.T  00 
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Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  freight     .          .          .          .  30  50 

Illinois  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  supplie.s  ,          .          .          .  8  78 

Imperial  Brush  Co.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  cleaners'  supplies  4  50 

Anna  Jacobsen,  cataloguer        .....  440  00 

M.  E.  Jahr,  janitor  and  general  mechanic        .          .          .  42  50 

James  A.  James.  Evanston,  111.,  travel  .           .          .          .  6  75 

Johnson  Service  Co.,  Milwaukee,  steam-fitting  supplies        .  20  57 

Hazel  B.  Jones,  cloak  room  attendant   .          .          .          .  66  80 

Charles  Kehoe,  night  watch      .....  192  50 

Louise  P.  Kellogg,  editorial  assistant    ....  375  00 

Louise  P.  Kellogg,  travel  expenses       .          .          .          .  22  20 

Walter  E.  Kindschi,  elevator  attendant           .          .          .  36  90 

A.  W.  Kinne,  student  assistant            .           .          .           .  125  45 

Burdett  Kinne,  cloak  room  attendant  .          .          .          .  96  SO 

Oeorge  Kraft,  plumbing  supplies         .          .          .          .  9  00 

Kate  Lewis,  cataloguer  ......  638  75 

Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  library  equipment    .          .          .  74  00 

C.  C.  Lincoln,  janitor  and  general  mechanic    .           .          .  ISO  00 

0.  C.  Lincoln,  grindstone          .          .          .          .          .  2  00 

Oscar  Lorch,  extra  cleaner        .          .          .          .          .  12  3S 

Martin  Lyons,  janitor  and  general  mechanic    .          .           .  457  80 

T.  C.  McCarthy,  masonry  repairs  and  supplies           .          .  125  24 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  stationery        ...          .  7  50 

City  treasurer,  drinking  water  .           .           .          .          .  35  16 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  supplies   ,          .          .          .  56  60 

Angle  Messer,  cataloguer          .....  13S  00 

Anna  Mausbach,  housemaid      .....  384  00 

Mautz  Brothers,  painters'  supplies       .           .           .          .  3  00 

Mueller  Co.,  steam-fitting  supplies        .  _        .          .          .  3  60 

Harold  B.  Myers,  student  assistant       .          .          .          .  43  60 

Gertrude  Nelson,  housemaid      .....  382  20 

Magnus  Nelson,  head  janitor  and  general  mechanic    .          .  8S5  00 

New  York  Store,  cleaners'  supplies      .           .          .           .  6  25 

A.  A.  Nunns,  superintendent's  secretary         .           .           .  1,200  00 

W.  A.  Oppel,  furniture  polish    .          .          .          .          .  3  50 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Chicago,  repairs  and  supplies         .           .  97  79 

Eve  Parkinson,  newspaper  room  chief  ....  720  00 

John  F.  Pieh,  sand         .          .          .          .          .          .  2  00 

Louiso  F.  Pierce,  Washington,  copying  manuscripts  ,          .  44  00 

Piper  Brothers,  cleaners'  supplies         .           .           .          .  23  60 

Paul  S.  Ueinsch,  freight  on  books        .           .           .           .  38  29 

Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  Milwaukee,  supplies        ..         .  3  00 

Clara  A.  Richards,  general  assistant     ....  600  00 

Irving  Robson,  janitor  and  general  mechanic  .          .          .  720  00 

Rufiert  Schnu'U/.er,  cloak  room  attendant        .           .           .  116  25 

Schwaab  Stamp  aiui  Seal  Co.,  Milwaukee,  nutnl)ered  plate.s  .  3  (X> 
Smith  Premier  Typtuvritor  Co.,   Milwauket",   etjuipniont  and 

supplies            .           .           .           .           .           .           .  76  50 

Mildred  Stilus,  general  assistant           ....  ISO  00 
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Leo  F.  Stock,  Washington,  historical  research           .          .  327  22 

Stock  &  Cordos,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  furniture  supplies  .          .  15  00 

Sumner  &  Morris,  hardware  sux-)pUos    ,          .          .          .  15  21 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  secretary  and  superintendent           .          .  3,500  00 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  travel  expenses           .          .          .          .  20  4d 

Asa  C.  Tilton,  documents  and  manuscript  room  chief           .  1,200  00 

Ellen  I.  True,  general  assistant           ....  164  50 

Valvoline  Oil  Co.,  supplies        .          .          .          .          .  2  00 

Venetian  Marble  Mosaic  Art  Co.,  Detroit,  mosaic  tessera      .  2  00 

Nelia  Warnecke,  housemaid      ,          .          .          .          .  .  380  85 

Mabel  C.  Weaks,  general  assistant       ....  420  09 

'  Iva  A.  Welsh,  chief  cataloguer  .....  946  40 

Wolff,  Kubly  &  Hirsig,  hardware  supplies       .          .          .  10  50 

Addie  Woodward,  extra  cleaner           .          .          .          .  27  00 

Yawkey-Crowley  Lumber  Co.,  lumber  .          .          .          .  20  59 


$24,584  22 


Orders  drawn  during  the  liscal  year  ending:  June  30,  1910,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  3  of  section  376  of  statutes,  a^  amended 


by  chapter  422  of  the  laws  of  1909: 

William  Abbatt,  New  Y'ork,  books       .          .          .  .  $10  00 

W.  F.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass.,  books          .          .  .  24  03 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Allen,  Washington,  books  .          .          .  .  3  00 

American  Anthropological  Association,  Washington,  books  .  4  73 

American  Historical  Association,  Washington,  publications  .  3  00 

American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  publications  .  4  00 

Robert  Appletou  Co.,  Now  York,  books           .           .  .  18  00 

Mrs.  H.  S.  L.  Barnes,  Melrose  Park,  Pa.,  books         .  .  4  00 

Esther  S.  Barry,  Newton,  Mass.,  book  .           .           .  .  2  50 

J.  H.  Beers  &  Co.,  Chicago,  books        .           .           .  .  15  00 

G.  W.  F.  lilanchfield,  Hartford.  Conn.,  books  ...  10  05 

C.  E.  13ooth,  Now  York,  book  .          .          .          .  .  5  00 

Loroy  S.  Boyd.  Washington,  books        .          .  .  5  00 

S.  A.  Brant,  Madison,  books      .           .           .           .  .  95  00 

Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  Doylostown,  Pa.,  books  .  6  00 

Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  books          .           .  .  4  05 

John  W.  Cadby,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books  .          .          .  .  13  10 

A.  B.  Caldwell,  Atlanta,  Gu.,  books      .           .           .  .  5  00 

Frederic  Campbell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  books      .          ..  .  3  25 

Cars  well  Co.,  Toronto,  books      .           .           .           .  .  70  75 

C.  N.  Caspar  (^o.,  :^Iilwaukee.  books     .           .           .  .  9  00 

Champlaiii  i'ook  Shop,  Quebec,  books  .           .           .  00 

Chauiplain  Society,  Toronto,  publications        ...  10  00 

City  Club  of  Chicago,  publications        ....  5  50 

Arthur  il.  Clark  Co.,  CKivolund,  books            .           .  .  789  47 
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p.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  New  York,  books  .          .          .  .  7  00 

John  W.  Congdon,  Toronto,  books        .          .          .  .  35  60 

F.  W.  Curtiss,  Madison,  photographs    .          .          .  .  22  00 

Beatrice  M.  Davis,  Washington,  copying  manuscripts  .  237  00 

Deseret  News  Book  Store,  Salt  Lake  City,  books        .  .  3  50 

DeWitt  &  Snelling,  Oakland,  Cal.,  books         .          .  .  4  33 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  books    .          .          .  .  7  50 

John  Dolan,  Portland,  Oregon,  Ms.  book         .          .  .  50  00 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  Boston,  books          .          .  .  10  00 

Emery  Record  Preserving  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  mounting  MSS  637  55 

Charles  Evans,  Chicago,  books  .          .          .          .  .  -  15  00 

0.  B.  Fillebrown,  Boston,  books           .          .          .  .  3  00 

Florida,  Adjutant  General,  St.  Augustine,  book         .  .  1  25 

Effie  French,  Springfield,  111.,  books     .          .          .  .  10  00 

Richard  Gentry,  Kansas  City,  books     .          .          .  .  5  25 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,  Boston,  books  .          .          .  .  73  75 

Goodspeed  Historical  x\ssociation,  Chicago,  books       .  .  12  00 

Geneva  Graves,  Viroqua,  newspapers    .          .          .  .  5  00 

John  Hart,  Richmond,  Va.,  books        .          .          .  .  123  20 

F.  B.  Hartranft,  Hartford,  Conn.,  books          .  .        .  .  84  75 

F.  P.  Haffert,  Indianapolis,  books  .  .  .  .  3  00 
C.  S.  Hook,  Staunton,  Va.,  books  .  .  .  .  47  00 
Paul  Hunter,  Nashville,  books  .  .  .  .  .  14  50 
Hall  N.  Jackson,  Cincinnati,  books  .  .  *  .  .  12  25 
J.  F.  Jameson,   Washington,  subscription  for  calendaring 

French  archives          .          .          .          .          .  .  200  00 

W.  G.  Johnston  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  magazine  holders     .  .  7  65 

Kimball  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books          .          .  .  6  00 

King  Printing  Co.,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  books         .          .  .  2  00 

Ralph  LeFevre,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  books        .          .  .  5  00 

Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  books     .  .  33  34 

C.  F.  Libbie  &  Co.,  Boston,  books  .  .  .  .  7  56 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  catalogue  cards     .  .  50  00 

G.  E.  LittleHeia.  Boston,  books  .....  152  52 
Loomis  Geneulogical  Association,  Hartford,  Conn.,  books  .  15  00 
Lord  Baltimore  Press,  Baltimore,  books          .           .  .  2  50 

D.  B.  Martin,  Green  Bay,  oil  paintings  .  .  '  .  75  00 
Martin  &  Allerdyce,  Philadelphia,  books  ...  8  25 
A.  H.  Mayhew,  London,  England,  books  '  .  .  .  25  25 
A.  C.  McClurg  Co.,  Chicago,  books  ....  321  39 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Mclntyre,  Wautoma.  Wis.,  atlas  .  .  .  6  00 
Meyer  News  Service  Co.,  Milwaukee,  clippings  .  .  31  80 
Louis  F.  Middiebrook,  Hartford.  Conn.,  books  .  .  ■<  00 
W.  H.  Mooro,  lirockport,  N'.  Y.,  maga/inos  .  .  .  337  70 
C.  C.  Morse  &  Son,  HavtMiiill.  Mass.,  books  .  .  .  0  00 
N.  F.  AIorrLson,  Elizabeth.  X.  .).,  books  .  .  .  2*.>  -48 
Munn  «fc  Co.,  Now  York,  books  .  .  .  .  .  1  60 
Joel  Munseil's  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books  ...  23  40 
Mrs.  Emma  H.  Nason,  Augusta,  Me.,  books    .           .  .  2  50 
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National  Association  of  State  Libraries,  publications 

5  00 

Daniel  H.  Newhall,  New  York,  books  . 

3  00 

George  A.  Ogle  <fc  Co.,  Chicago,  books  . 

15  00 

Frank  8.  Parks,  Washington,  books 

5  20 

D.  L.  Passavant,  Zelienoplo,  Pa.,  books 

37  25 

Penton  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland,  books 

2  18 

Louise  F.  Pierce,  Washington,  copying  manuscripts 

60  60 

Charles  H.  Pope,  Boston,  books 

7  50 

Prince  Society,  Boston,  publications 

10  00 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  books 

3  86 

S.  N.  Rhoads,  Philadelphia,  books 

-  7  35 

St.  Michaels  Press,  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.,  books 

5  00 

Salem  Press  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.,  books  . 

6  00 

Theo.  E.  Schulte,  New  York,  books 

50  00 

John  E.  Scopes,  Albanj',  N.  Y.,  books  . 

13  00 

I.  D.  Seabrook,  Charleston,  S.  C,  books 

28  20 

H.  H.  Shirer,  Columbus,  Ohio,  books  . 

3  00 

E.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  tooks 

4  00 

S.  Gordon  Smyth,  West  Consliohocken,  Pa.,  books 

3  25 

Southern  Book  Exchange,  Raloigh,  N.  C,  books 

118  00 

South  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  books  . 

3  00 

Southern  Historical  Society,   Richmond,  books 

3  00 

Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  London,  England,  books 

738  43 

E.  S.  Stackpole,  Bradford,  Mass.,  books 

5  00 

G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  New  York,  books 

438  46 

State  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  books 

2  60 

Leo  F.  Stock,  Washington,  transcripts 

54  00 

Thomson-Pitt  Book  Co.,  New  York,  books 

131  75 

R.  G.   Thwaites,  secretary  and  superintendent,  oflic 

3ial  dis- 

bursemonts  for  books,  etc.      .          .          .  ' 

56  06 

Tice  &  Lynch,  New  York,  for  Martinus  NijholF,  The 

Haguc, 

books  ...... 

6  29 

Torch  Press  Book  Shop,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  books 

27  10 

C.  W.  Treat,  Nashville,  books  . 

53  00 

J.  R.  Woldin  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  books 

10  00 

F.  II.  Wells,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books 

3  25 

J.  B.  White,  Madison,  books 

7  50 

Myra  L.  White,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  books 

4  00 

H.  Williams,  New  York,  nowspai)ers  . 

-12  00 

H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  Minneapolis,  books 

12  50 

Jerome  Wiltsie,  Falls  City.  Nebr.,  books, 

5  00 

Wisconsin  Archu'ological  Society.  Milwaiikoo,  publications 

2  00 

$5,03«  18 
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111        "X  W  •              A                    TX                    1  A.  * 

1 

Academy  of  Pacihc  Coast  History,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

5 

Adams,  Mrs.  Anna  B.,  Madison  ..... 

1 

Adams,  Miss  Edna  C,  Madison  ...... 

• 

1 

Adams,  W,  F.,  Springfield,  xMass.  ..... 

•  • 

8 

Akron  (Ohio),  Public  Library  .... 

1 

2 

Alabama,  Archives  and  History  Dept.,  Montgomery 

1 

8 

Attorney  General,  Montgomery       .  ... 

1 

Game  and  Fish  Department,  Montgomery 

1 

Inspector  of  Jails,  Montgomery  .... 

1 

State  Agricultural  Department,  Montgomery 

2 

Albany  (N.  Y.)r  Chamber  of  Commerce 

30 

1 

8 

Public  Safely  Department       .       .        *        .  . 

4 

Superintendent  of  Almshouses  .... 

2 

8 

1 
1 

Algoma  (Wis.).  City  Clerk  

1 

Allegheny  (Pa.).  CarneLM(>  Library       .        .       ,  . 

2i 

Superinrendent  of  Schools  ..... 

1 

i 

Allen,.  Miss  Mary  0..  ^lil^vaukeo  ..... 

1 

Alvord,  Clarence  ^V.,  Urbana,  111  

i 

American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  New  York 

4 

Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.  . 

3 

Association  for  liiloi  national  Ccncilialion,  New  York 

20 

Association  of  AVorkers  for  the  Blind.  Cambridge, 

1 

Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston 

o 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  Madison 

ISl 

Chamber  of  Commerce,    Paris       .  . 

10 

Congrefrat ional   AsscH'ial ion,  l^oston 

.  1 

Irisi)  Historical  Society,  Boston  .... 

Locomot  i\ e  Co.,  New  ^'ork  ..... 

o 

Mn.senni  ol  Natural  History,  New  York  . 

1 

l*eace  Society,  Kosfon  ...... 

Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  Nmv  York 

•» 

Prolectivo  'J'arilf  League,  Now  York 

4 
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American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Boston  . 

1 

Unitarian  Association,  Boston  .... 

1 

Woolen  Company,  New  York  .... 

1 

Andovor  Theological  Seminary,  Millbury,  Mass.  . 

3 

Andrews,  Byron,  Washington  ..... 

5 

Andrews,  Frank  I).,  Vineland,  N,  J.  . 

1 

Ann  Arbor  (Mich.).  Superintendent  of  Schools 

2 

Antigo  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 

2 

Appleton  (AVis.),  City  Clerk  ...... 

1 

5 

Superintendent  of  Schools  ..... 

7 

Arizona,  Board  of  Equalization,  Pha'uix 

1 

Governor,  Phamix  ....... 

1 

State  Auditor,  Phamix    .  _  

1 

State  Library,  Phamix  ...... 

26 

Arkansas,  Commissioner  of  State  Lands,  Little  Rock  . 

5 

Secretary  of  State,  Little  Rock      *.       .       .  . 

2 

Public  Instruction  Department,  Little  Rock  . 

41 

Armstrong,  Samuel  T.,  New  York       .        .       .  . 

1 

iibxiicinu  i^ouiiLj  ^>>  is.j,  L/iei  K,  xisiii<inu  .... 

1  A 

Asiatic  Exclusion  League,  San  Francisco 

2 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumn;e,  St.  Louis 

1 

Atkins,  Smith  I).,  Freeport,  111  * 

2 

Atlanta  (Ga.),  Carnegie  Library  ..... 

5 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ...... 

4 

Australia,  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Melbourne 

1 

21 

Commonwealth  Government,  Melbourne 

21 

Baker,  Elwood  T.,  Brooklyn  

1 

Baker,  Henry  M.,  Washington  

i 

Baltimore,  Chamber  of  Commerce  .... 

4 

1 

City  

1 

City  Library  ........ 

1 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 

11 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association 

2 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 

Bandtel,  J.  M.,  Milwaukee  

'.  7 

Bangor  (Mo.),  Public  Library  

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools       .  ... 

1 

Baraboo  (Wis. ),  Superintendent  of  Schools  . 

4 

Barker,  Eugene  C,  Austin,  Texas  

1 

Barney,   pA'erott  Ilosmor,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1 

Barwell,  ^.  W..  Wauke-an.  Ill  

1 

Bay  State  11  istorical  Leairue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

1 

Bayfield  County  (Wis.),  Superini(Midont  of  Schools 

4 

Beaver  Dam  (Wis.),  Suporintontlent  of  Schools 

2 

Belgium  Academic  Royale  d' Arclu'ologie,  Brussels 

Beloit  College,  Ueloit,  Wis.    .        .       .       .       .  . 

1 

Borgh.  Marcus  C.  Madison  

4 

Berlin  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 

2 

Hirkinl)ine,  .lohn,  Philad('li)li in  ..... 

5 

liixl)y.  W.  K.,  St.  Loui.s   

lilair.  Miss  Emma  Ilolen.  Mailison  .... 

*>o 

lilair,  M  ilton  J..  Chicago  

2 

Bok,  Edward,  Pl»iladol])hia  
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Boston,  AthenfBum       .       .       *  . 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Poor 
Chamber  of  Commerce  . 
Children's  Aid  Society  . 
Children's  Institutions  Department 
City  Auditor  .... 
City  Hospital  .... 
City  Messenger 
City  Missionary  Society  . 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  . 
Finance  Commission 
Good  Government  Association 
Health  Board 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women 

Howard  Benevolent  Society  . 

Industrial  Aid  Society  . 

Park  Department  . 

Port  and  Seamen's  Aid  Society 

Public  Library 

School  Committee  . 

School-house  Department 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth  . 

Statistics  Department 

Transit  Commission 
Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Cambridge,  Mass 
Boyd,  Leroy  S.,  Washington 
Braddock  (Pa.).  Carnegie  Free  Library 
Bradley.  Isaac  S.,  Madison  . 
Brant,  Miss  P^sther,  Hanover,  Ind. 
Branson,  I.  R.,  Aurora,  Nebr. 
Briant,  S.  I.,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Briggs,  O.  G.,  Madison  . 
Bright,  Orville  T.,  Chicago  . 
Brighton  (Fng.)  Count y  Borough  Public  Library,  Mu 

seum  and  Art  Galleries 
British  Columbia,  [bureau  of  Provincial  Information 

Provincial  Minister  of  Minos.  Victoria 
British  Guiana,  Permanent  FiXhibitions  Commission 
Brookline  (Mass.).  Historical  Society 

Public  Library  .... 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  President  of  the  Borougl 

Public  Library  .... 
Brooks,  W.  H.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.  . 
Brown,  C.  F.,  Madison  .... 
Brown,  C.  N.,  Madison  .... 
Brown,  Henry  K..  Wasliinirton 
P>rown,  Xoal.  Wausau,  Wis. 
Brown.  William  K..  .Milwaukoo 
liritwti  County  lWis.\  ('lork,  (iroen  Bay 
Brown  ITni vtjrsit v.  Provid(»nco 
r.rvico,  (Jeorgo  William.  Milwaukee 
liuck,  Solon  .1.,  Krbana.  III.  . 
BuMulo  (N.  v.).  r.oard  of  Police  . 
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Buffalo  (N.  y.),  City  Clerk  . 

Fire  Department 

Gas  Compan}-  .       .       .  . 

Health  Department 

Historical  Society  . 

Overseer  of  the  Poor 

Public  Library 

Public  Works  Department 
Buffalo  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Alma' 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Alma 

Training  School,  Alma  . 
Bureau  of  Catlioiic  Indian  Missions,*  Washington 
Burke,  Lawrence  C,  Madison 
Burlington  (ia.)  Free  Public  Library  . 
Burnett,  J.  E.,  Philadelphia 
Burton,  C.  M.,  Detroit  .... 
Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Butler,  Pierce,   New  Orleans 
Byers,  Fred  W.,  Monroe,  Wis. 

Cadle,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  ^luscatine,  la.  . 
Calhoun,  Patrick.  San  Francisco  . 
Calhoun  (Ala.),  Colored  School 
California,  Adjutant  General,  Sacramento 

Building  and  Loan  Commisbionors,  San  Francisco 

Charities  and  Corrections  Board,  Sacramento 

Controller,  Sacramento  . 

Labor  Statistics  ijureau,  San  Francisco 

State  Department,  Sacramento 

State  Library,  Sacramento 

State  Mining  Bureau.  San  Francisco 

University  of,  Berkeley  . 

Warden  of  State  Prison.  Folsom 
California  Weekly,  San  Francisco 
Cambridge  (Mass.),  Bridge  Commission 

City         .        .        .  . 

Historical  Society  .... 

Public  Library 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Canada,  Archives,  Ottawa 

Auditor  (ieneral,  Ottawa 

Census       Statistics  lUiroau,  Ottawa 

Conservation  Commission,  Ottawa 

King's  l*ririter.  Ottawa  . 

Labour  Department,  Ottawa  . 

Minos  Depart ment,  Ottawa  . 
Carnegie  Free  Library,*  Atlanta,  Ga.  . 

Gary,  William  J  

Caspar,  C.  N.  Comi)any.  Mihvaukco  . 
Casson,  Herbert  N.,  l*ine  Hill.  N.  Y.  . 
Catlin,  Miss  Kli/abeth,  P^lizabeth,  N.  .1. 

*Also  unbound  serials 
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phlets 


2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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3 
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5 
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3 
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Catlin,  Miss  Lucia,  Elizabeth,  X.  J ....  . 

10 

45 

Contral  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois,  Chicago  .... 

1 

Charleston  (S.  C),  Mavor  ...... 

i 

Ohoek,  Philip,  Baraboo,  Wis.  ..... 

Ohpftvpr    "W    FT  Milwmilrpp 

3 

7 

Chohalis  (Wash.),  Citizens'  Club  .       .  . 
Chesman,  ^selson  &  Co.,  St.  Louis  .... 

2 

1 

Chester  (Pa  )  Citv  Clerk 

1 

Chicago,  Association  of  Commerce 

2 

11 

Board  of  Local  Improvemont.s 

1 

Board  of  Supervising  Engineers,  Chicago  Traction 

i 

Board  of  Trade  ....... 

1 

Buildings  Department  ....... 

i 

Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Municipal  Library 

1 

Citizens'  Association 

6 

Civil  Service  Commission       .        .  . 

Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park 

.  10 

Education  Department  ...... 

17 

Finance  Department  ...... 

Fire  Department 

2 

Historical  Society  ......*. 

3 

House  of  Correction  ..... 

2 

John  Worth V  School  ...... 

4 

Legal  Aid  Society 

2 

Mercv  Hospital  ...... 

1 

Police  Department  ....... 

1 

2 

Sanitarv  District  of  Chicago   '        .        .        .  . 

6 

14 

School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy         .  . 

2 

Special  Park  Commission  ..... 

1 

2 

Statistics  Bureau  ....... 

1 

United  Charities  ..... 

21 

Chicac^o,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago 

3 

Children's  Aid  Socicfv,  Ne%v  York  .... 

1 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  l^onnsylvania.  Philadelphia  . 

1 

Childr(}n's  Countrv  Week  Association,  Phihideliihia 

1 

Chilton,  Arthur  B.,  MontLTomery,  Ala.  .... 

1 

Christian  End<^avc)r  Acadf^mv,  Endeavor,  Wis. 

1 

Church,  Allen  11..  Madison  ...... 

Cincinnati  (().).  .Associated  Charities  .... 

12 

Board  of  Purk  Commissioners  .... 

1 

City  Auditor  ........ 

City  Clerk  

1 

Mayor  ......... 

1 

Public  Library  ....... 

Superint^»nde^t  of   Parks  ..... 

i 

SuperintiMuiorU  of  Schools      .        .        .  . 

3 

Civic  l'"'eiloraf if)n,  Chicago  ...... 

17 

Clark,*  A.  S.,  Pc-kskill.  N'.  Y  

Clark  County  (Wis.\  Clork  

1 

Clov<'land  (().).  AsiJocialed  Charities  .... 

3 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ...... 

3 

City  Clork  

1 

*Alj"0  unbound  s<>rialR. 
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Cleveland  (O.),  Education  Commission 

Public  Library 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  . 
Colman,  Henry,  Milwaukee  . 
Colorado,  Adjutant  General,  Denver 

Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Denver 

Insurance  Department,  Denver 

Labor  Statistics  Bureau,  Denver  . 

Public  Printing  Commissioner,  Denver  . 

Railroad  Commission,  Denver 

Secretary  of  State,  Denver  .... 

State  Board  of  Land  Commissioaers,  Denver 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Monte  Vista 

State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins 

State  Bank  Commissioner,  Denver 

State  Board  of  Health,  Denver 

State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners.  Denver 

State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner,  Denver  . 

Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction,  Denver 

Traveling  Library  Commission,  Denver  . 
Columbia  Historical  Society,  Washington  . 
Columbia  County  (Wis.),   Superintendent  of  Schools 
Portage  

Training  School,  Columbus  . 
Columbus  (Ga.),  Superintond'^nt  of  Schools 
Columbus  (O.),  Board  of  Education 

City  Clerk  

Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago  . 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National  Health,  New 

Haven,  Conn.       .        .  . 
Commons,  John  R.,  Madison  .... 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  San  Francisco 
Concatenated  Order  of  IIoo-Hoo,  Nashville  . 
Concord  (Mass.),  Suporintondont  of  Schools 
Confederate  Museum.  Richmond  .... 
Congregational  Ciiurch.  American  Church  Building  Fund 

.  Comm.,  New  York  

Connecticut,  Commissioner  on  Building  and  Loan  As 
sociations,  Hartfonl  ..... 

Historical  Society.  Hartford  .... 

Labor  Statistics  Bureau.  Hartford  . 

Prison  Associal  ion,  llarllord  .... 

State  Ijibrary.  Hartford  ..... 
Cook  County  ([11. \  lioard  of  Commissioners,  Chicago 

South  Park  Commissioiu>rs,  Ciiioago 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Chicago 
Oornoli  Ui\iversit V.  Ithaca  ..... 


Corwin.  R.  \V.,  Pu.'blo.  (\ 
Cot/hausen.  Fr«d(>rick  W, 
Crawfor<l  (Jounty  (Wis.). 
Stcubon 


\()n,  Milwaukee 
SuporiiUrndt'ut 


of  .School; 
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Crawford  County  (Wis.),  Training?  School,  Gays  Mills  . 

2 

Cudaliy,  Patrick,  Milwaukee 

223 

45 

Currey,  J.  S. ,  Evanston,  111. 

4 

Daniells,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Madison  . 

11 

Dante  Society,  Cambridge,  Mass.  , 

1 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  General  Society 

New  York 

1 

2 

Davenport      Banks,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

8 

Davenport  (la.).  Public  Library  . 

1 

Davidson,  James  O.,  Madison 

6 

72 

Davis,  Andrew  M.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  . 

2 

Davis,  Frank  M.,  Madison 

1 

Davis,  Gherardi,  New  York  .       .       .  . 

1 

Dayton  (0.),  Chamber  of  Commerce 

2 

Superintendent  of  Instruction 

2 

Debar,  Joseph,  Cincinnati 

1 

De  Forest,  Emily  J.,  New  York    .       .  . 

1 

Delaware,  Auditor  of  State,  Dover 

2 

Banking  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  Dover  . 

i 

Governor,  Dover  .... 

3 

Secretary  of  State,  Dover 

State  Library  Commission,  Dover  . 

7 

State  Treasurer,  Dover  . 

4 

Denver  (Colo. ),  Auditor 

6 

Board  of  Public  Works  . 

2 

Mayor  

1 

Public  Library  .... 

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

1 

Denver  <!v:  Rio  Grande  liailway  Co.,  Denver 

1 

Depow,  Chauncoy  M.,  New  York  . 

1 

Derby,  Samuel  C,  Columbus.  O.  . 

1 

Des  Moines  (la.),  Public  Library  . 

Detroit      Cleveland  Naviiration  Co.,  Detroit 

1 

Detroit  (Mich.).  Public  Library 

1 

Public  Lighting  Commission  . 

1 

Deutsche  Gesollschatt  von  .^lilwaukee  . 

4 

Deutsclie  I^ionior- Veroins  von  l^hiladelphia 

3 

De  Wolf,  Israel  II,  Boston     .        .  . 

Dickor(5,  Miss  Marie  P.,  Cincinnati, 

1 

District  of  Columbia,  Charities  Board  . 

4 

Collector  of  Taxes 

2 

Commissioners  .... 

1 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

30 

Health  Department 

Inilustrial  Home  School  . 

0 

Public  Library  .... 

1 

Dodge,  (i.  M.,  Council  muffs,  la.  . 

i 

Dodge,  J.  T..  Monroe  .... 

1 

Dodge,  Mi.ss  Marthn,  Madison 

Dodge,  K.  K.  N..  Madison 

4 

1 

Door  County  (Wis.),  Sui>erintendenl  of  Schools,  Stur- 

geon liay  ..... 

1 

Door-Kewaunee  Counties  (Wis.),  Training 

Sch(H>l.  Al- 

gon»a  ...... 

•       •  • 

1 
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Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  ....  1 
Douglas  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Superior  ...  6 
Dover  {N.  H.),  Public  Library  .... 
Downing,  W.  C,  Philadelphia  .....  1 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  Library,  Madison,  N.  J.  .  40 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia  .... 
Dunn  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Menomonie 
County  Normal  School,  Menomonie 
Dutton,  Brother  Joseph,  Molokai,  Hawaii    ...  10 

Earlham  College,  Earlham,  Ind   2 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Eau  Claire  County  (^Vis.),  Training  School,  Eau  Claire 
Edwards,  Richard  Henrv,  Madison  ... 
Ely,  Richard  T.,  Madison  ..... 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore    .        .  . 
Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  General  Council,  Phil 

adelphia  

Evans,  David  Jr.,  Berlin,  Wis.  .... 
Evanston  (111.),  Historical  Society 

Public  Library  ...... 


Fairchild,  Fred  R.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fall  River  (Alass.),  City  of  

Fernald,  C.  A.,  Boston  ...... 

Field,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Milwaukee  .... 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago  . 
Fillebrown,  C.  B.,  Boston  ..... 

Finley,  John  H..  New  York  ..... 

Firelands  Historical  Society,  Norwalk,  O. 

Fish,  Stuyvesnnt.  New  York  .... 

Fitchburg  (Mass.).  City  Clerk  .... 

Public  Library  ...... 

Florida,  Agricultural  Commissioner,  Tallahassee 

Attorney  Clonoral,  Tallahassee 

Governor,  Tallahassee  ..... 

Railroad  Commission,  Tallahassee  . 

State  Board  of  Health,  Jacksonville 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Tallahassee 

Treasurer,  Tallahassee  ..... 
Fond  du  Lac  County  (Wis.),  Clerk 
Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  Mass.  . 
Forbes  Memorial  Library,  Oakham,  Mass. 
Formosan  (iovernment,  Taihoku,  Formosa.  Japan 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.).  Mayor  ..... 
Foster,  Miss  Mary  S..  Madison  .... 
Franco.  M  inisiere  do  finstruction  publiciueet  dos  beaux 

arts,  ]^iris  

Franciscan  Sisters,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Frank,  Louis  F..  Milwaukee  .... 
Frazior,  John  W.,  IMiiiadolphia    *        .        .  . 
Freeman,  C.  F>.,   Menomonie,  Wis. 
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Oalliny,  J.  H.,  Washington  ...... 

1 

Georgia,  Adjutant  General,  Atlanta  .... 

2 

18 

Agricultural  Commission,  Atlanta  .... 

3 

Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Atlanta 

1 

Education  Department  

5 

Prison  Commission,  Atlanta   .  ... 

10 

Kailroad  Commission,  Atlanta  ... 

1 

4 

2 

State  School  Commissioner,  Atlanta 

4 

Siate  Treasurer,  Atlanta  

Gilpin,  E.  N.,  Washington  

i 

Gold,  Howard  R.,  Madison  ...... 

1 

6 

Good  Templars,  Independent  Order  of,  Grand  Lodge  of 

2 

Goodyear,  William  H.,  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brook- 

lyn, N.  Y  

1 

Gowin,  Enoch  B.,  Beloit  

4 

Grand  Armv  of  the  Republic,  Headquarters,  Jersey 

City,  N.  J  

1 

Headquarters,  Philadelphia    .       .       .       ^  . 

1 

7 

Indiana  Department  ...... 

12 

16 

Massachusetts  Department,  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 

11 

Michigan  Department  

1 

Minnesota  Department  ...... 

1 

2 

New  York  Department   ...  ... 

Wisconsin  Department  ...... 

1 

2 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.),  Board  of  Trade  .... 

8 

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools  ..... 

1 

Grant  County  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lan- 

caster ......... 

5 

Great  Britain,  Patent  Othco  ...... 

15S 

Great  Northern  Kailroad,  St.  Paul,,  Minn. 

i 

Green,  Charles  R.,  Olatho,  Kans  

1 

VTlUtJll,   OclUlUtrl  XV-,    i>Uot.'.Ml  •••••• 

Green  Lake  County  (Wis.).  Clerk  .... 

24 

Training  School  for  Teachers.  Berlin 

3 

Guildhall,  London  (Kng.),  Town  Ch>rk 

1 

Guilford  IJattlc  Ground  Compauy,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

3 

Guinn,  .J.  M..  Los  Angolps.  Cal.  ..... 

1 

Gunderson,  Nicholas.  Prairie  du  Chien 

1 

Haight,  Thoron  W..  Waukesha  

1 

Hamlin,  Charlos  L..  Boston  ...... 

1 

Harrisburg  (I'a.),  SuperintondtMil  of  Schools 

1 

Hart,  W.  ()..  New  (^Ncans,  La  

1 

Hartford,  W.  Cassvillo  

Hartford  (Conn.),  Municipal  Art  Society 

3 

1 

2 

Harvar^l   University,  Cainbritlg<>.  ^Llss. 

1 
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Hastings  Collego  of  Law,  San  Francisco 
Haverhill  (Mass.),  Mayor 

Public  Library 
Hawaii  Board  of  Health,  Honolulu 

Division  of  Forestry,  Honolulu 

Governor,  Honolulu 

Promotion  Committee,  Honolulu 

Secretary  of  the  Territory,  Honolulu 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  Honolulu 
Haynie  &  Lust,  Chicago  .... 
Hays,  James  A.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  . 
Hazzard,  George  H.,  St.  Paul 
Henderson,  Archibald,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  . 
Henderson,  C.  K.,  Chicago  .... 
Henry,  Fred' P.,  Philadelphia 
Heredia,  Liceo  D.,  Costa  Rico 
Hill,  George  H.,  Madison       .       .       .        .  . 
Hinkley,  J.  W.,  Green  Bay  . 
Hoar,  George  F.  Memorial  Fund,  Trustees  of 
Hodges,  A.  D.  Jr.,  Boston  .... 
Holcomb,  J.  H.,  Philadelphia 
Holyoke  (Mass.),  City  Clerk  .... 
Homan,  J.  A..  Cincinnati  .... 
Hooper,  Moses,  Oshkosh  .... 
Horton,  Byron  B.,  Sheffield,  Pa.  . 
Housekeeper,  Minneapolis  .... 
Hovey,  Horace  E.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Hubbard,  Flbert,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  . 
Hudson  (Wis.),  Star  Observer 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston 
Humphrey,  U.  G.,  Milwaukee 

Idaho,  Attorney  General,  Boise 

Auditor  of  State,  Boise  .... 

Bank  Commis5»ioner,  Boise 

Governor,  Boise      .       .       .  ... 

Insurance  Commissioner,  Boise      .     •  . 

Soldiers'  Homo,  l^oise     .        .  . 

State  Inspector  of  .Mines,  ]>oiso 

State  Land  Depart imvit,  Boise 

State  liibrary  Commission.  Boise  . 

State  Sui)orintende!it  of  Public  Instruction,  lioiso 

State  Treasurer,  Boiso  .... 
lies,  George,  New  York  .... 
Illinois,  Adjutant  General,  S[)ringliold  . 

Administration  Board,  hpriugliold  . 

Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane,  I*ooria 

Ati()riu\v  GiMicral,  Sprin>:tiolil 

.Vudiior  of  Public  Accouufs.  Springtiold  . 

C'aiial  ('(>mmissi(»!i«>rs.  Lnckport 

Chariiable  !•->(>  and  l-'-ar  Inlirmary.  C'hicago 

Cliaritios  i^oard,  v^pringfield  . 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Springliold 
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Illinois,  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Kankakee 

6 

Educational  Commission,  Springfield 

1 

9 

Factory  Inspection  Department,  Chicago 

3 

8 

General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Peoria 

1 

Governor,  Springfield  ...... 

16 

Humane  Societ}',  Chicago  ..... 

5 

Labor  Commission  ....... 

1 

Labor  Statistics  Bureau,  Springfield 

4 

2 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin 

2 

Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  Springfield  . 

3 

School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville  .... 

2 

Secretary  of  State.  Springfield  .... 

23 

54 

State  Board  of  Arbitration,  Springfield  . 

2 

State  Board  of  Equalization  .  . 

4 

State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Architects,  Chicago  . 

3 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy       .       .  . 

9 

State  Fish  Warden.  Havana  .        .  ... 

2 

i 

State  Game  Commission,  Springfield 

1 

State  Highway  Commission,  Springfield 

'5 

State  Historical  Society,  Springfield 

State  Penitentiary,  .Joliet       .       .       .       .  ^  . 

3 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfiel'd  . 

1 

4 

University  of,  Urbana  ...... 

4 

Illinois  Association  Opposed  to  the  Extension  of  Suf- 

frage to  Women,  Chicago  .... 

2 

Illinois  Building  it  Loan  Association  .... 

Immigration  Restriction  Leairue,  Boston 

3 

Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadelphia 

2 

Indiana,  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis  . 

1 

3 

School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis  .... 

1 

State  Board  of  Accounts,  Indianapolis  . 

1 

State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis 

1 

State  Library,  Indianapolis  ..... 

17 

'  32 

State  Soldiers'  Home  ...... 

1 

Indianapolis,  City  Controller  ..... 

1 

International  Mercantile  ^larino  Company,  Hobokcn, 

N.  J  

1 

International  Typographical  Union Cornmission,  Chicago 

2 

Iowa,  Auditor  of  Stato.  Des  Moines  .... 

1 

1 

College  for  the  Blind.  Vinton  ..... 

1 

Masonic  library,  C(>(lar  Kapid.s  .... 

1 

Railroad  Commission.  Dos  Moines. 

1 

School  for  th(>  Deaf.  Council  Blutls 

3 

Secretary  of  State.  Des  Moines  .... 

li 

State  Historical  Siicioty.  Io\va  Citv 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines  . 

i 

Iowa  County  (Wis.),  Clerk.  Dodgeville 

o 

Ironwood  (M ich. ),  Carnegie  I^ibrary  .... 

1  c 

Irvinir,  Mrs.  L.,  Appleti)n  ...... 

3 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago 

3 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.),  .louriinl-Pross  ..... 

1 

Jackson.  Hall  N.,  Cincinnat  i,  O  

3 

84 

Jackson,  Horace  M.,  Atchison,  Ivans.  .... 

1 
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Jackson,  Leroy,  Pullman,  Wash.  . 
Jackson  County  (la.).  Historical  Society 
Jackson   County  (Wis.),   Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Black  River  Falls 
James,  J.  A.,  Evanston.  111.  . 
Jameson,  J.  Franklin,  Washington 
Japan,  Bureau  de  la  Statistique  Generale,  Tokyo 
Jefferson,  Miss  Lorane  P.,  iladison 
Jenner,  William  A.,  New  York 
Jennings,  Anna  V.,  Kearney,  Nebr. 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.),  Public  Library 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicaf^o 
Johns,  Arthur  S.,  Washington 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  . 

Medical  Department,  Baltimore 
Jones,  C.  D.,  Rockland,  Mass. 
Jones,  Mrs.  G.  O.,  Madison  . 
Jones,  T.  J.,  West  Allis 
Juneau   County   (Wis  ),   Superintendent   of  Schools, 

Mauston  


Kansas  City  (Mo.),  Board  of  Education 

Board  of  Trade  .... 

City  Comptroller  .... 
Kansas  Historical  Society,  Topeka 
Kaukauna  (Wis.),  Superinlondont  of  Schools 
Kavanaugh,  Miss  Kate,  Madison  . 
Kellogg,  Miss  Louise  P.,"  Madison 
Kellogg  Public  Library,  Green  Bay 
Kerr,  Alexander,  Madison 
Kieb,  James  F.,  Green  Bay 
Kingsley  Elouse  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Knapp,  George  B.,  Boston 
Knights  Tem})lar,  Grand  ('ommandery  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  

Kremors,   Edward*,  Madison 
Kuechonmoister,  G.  A.,  West  Bend 
Kustermann,  Gustav,  Green  Bay  . 

Labor,  St.  Louis  ..... 
La  Crosso  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 
La  Crosse  County  (Wis.).  School  of  Agriculture,  Onalask 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  West  Salem 
Lafayette  County  (Wis.).  Clerk,  Darlington 
LaFollette,  liobort  M..  .Madison 
Lake,  Albert  E.,  Chicago 
Lake  Mohonk  Conferonco,  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 
Lake  Superior  Mining  Instiluie.  Ishpeming.  Mich. 
Lambert,  William  H.,  Philadi'Iphia 
Lamborn,  Samuel.  Fliiladnlphia  . 
Lamson,  Frank  B..  Buffalo.  Minn. 
Langlade  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Antigo 

*Also  unbound  soriai.s 
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24 


10 
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Lathrop,  H.  B.,  Madison  

1 



Lawrence  College  (Wis.),  Appleton  .... 

2 

Lawrence  (Mass.),  Water  Board  ..... 

1 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicairo  ...... 

4 

Lexington  (Mass.),  Historical  Society  .... 

1 

Lindsay  Family  Association  of  America,  Roslindale, 

Mass  

1 

London  &  Northwestern  Railway  of  England 

14 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.),  Aqueduct  Bureau  .... 

2 

Civil  Service  Commission:  ..... 

1 

Public  Library  

•  • 

8 

Louisiana  State  i\iuseum  New  Orleans 

1 

Lowell  (Mass.),  Board  of  Health  ..... 

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools  ..... 

. 

1 

Lummis,  Charles  F.,  Los  Angeles  .... 

5 

Lynn  (Mass.),  City  Messenger  ..... 

1 

Public  Library  

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools      .  ... 

1 

McAleer,  George,  Worcester,  Mass  

2 

McCormick,  R.  L.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  .... 

1 

1 

McCrary,  J.  R.,  Lexington,  N.  C  

2 

McGee,  W.  J.,  Washington  .        .        .       .        .    *  . 

1 

7 

Mack,  J.  A.,  Madison  ....... 

1 

1 

Macon  (Ga.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 

1 

McPike,  Eugene  F. ,  Chicago  ..... 

1 

Madison,  City  Library  ....... 

First  National  Bank       .        .       .       .  . 

141 

3 

Park  and  Pleasure  Drive  Association 

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools  ..... 

1 

Water  Department  .       .        .        .       .  ... 

1 

Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland  .... 

1 

1 

State  Library,  Augusta  

20 

1 

Manchester  (N.  If.),  Historic  Association 

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools  ..... 

1 

Manistee  (ilich.).  Public  Library  

1 

Manitoba  Public  Printer,  Winnipeg  .... 

1 

Manitowoc  County  (Wis,),  Clerk,  Manitowoc 

1 

Superintentlent  of  Schools,  ^liinitowoc 

3 

Manning,  William  .).,  \Vashington       .  . 

1 

Marathon  County  (Wis.),  Clrrk,  Wausau 

1 

School  of  Agriculture,  Wausau  .... 

23 

Marinette,  Su{>erinl emlent  of  Schools  .... 

7 

Marquette  County,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Westfiold 

5 

Marshall,  William  S.,  Madison      .  . 

2 

I^Iaryland,  Conservation  Commission  .... 

1 

Historical  Society,  lialiimore  

i 

Statistics  and  Intormntion  Bureau,  Baltimore 

Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore  .... 

2 

Massachusetts,  Adjut ant  ( Mineral.  P.oston 

Ancient  and  I l(.n(>r;i bl(>  Arlillcry  Cotnpany.  Boston 

i 

Auditor  of  the  CornnKunvealth,  Boston  , 

Bank  Coin inissionor,  Hoston  ..... 

Board  of  Education,  Boston  ..... 
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Massachusetts,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Boston 

4 

7 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Bosion  .... 

1 

Commission  on  Cost  of  Living  .... 

1 

Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners,  Boston 

1 

General  Hospital,  Boston  ..... 

1 

Highway  Commission,  Boston  .  .... 

2 

• 

Historical  Society,  Bosion  ..... 

2 

2 

Insurance  Department,  Boston  .... 

2 

Metropolitan  and  Sewerage  Board  .... 

1 

Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  Boston 

i 

Prison  Association,  Boston  ..... 

21 

Railroad  Commissioners,  Boston  .... 

2 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Boston 

1 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 

Boston  ......... 

1 

State  Board  of  Charities,  Boston  . 

i , 

State  Board  of  Education,  Boston  .... 

1 

State  Board  of  Health,  Boston       .       .  . 

i 

State  Board  of  Trade,  lioston  .        .       .        .  '  . 

li 

State  Library,  Boston  ...... 

5 

2 

Treasurer  and  Receiver  General,  Boston 

1 

Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  Boston  .... 

12 

Mathews,  Mrs.  Lois  K.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

i 

Matthews,  Albert.  Boston  ...... 

2 

Medford  (Alass.),  Historical  Society  .... 

1 

Merrick,  George  F>.,  Madison 

15 

Merrimack  Bible  Society,  iS ewburyport,  Mass. 

1 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

New  York  ........ 

1 

Wisconsin  Annual  Conference  .... 

3 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Boston 

7 

AVoman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  Cincinnati 

1 

Michigan,  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  Lansing  . 

2 

Fish  Commissioners,  Lansing  . 

1 

Forestry  Commission,  Lansing  .... 

2 

Labor  and  Statistics  Department,  Lansing 

Soldiers'  Home,  (irand  Rapids  .... 

1 

State  Library,  Lansing  ...... 

36 

65 

Superintend<;nt  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing 
Treasurer,  Lansing  ...... 

• 

2 

University  Library,  Ann  Arbor  .... 

1 

Military  Order  Loyal  Legion  of  the  U.  S.,  Commandery 

in  Chief,  Pli ilad(<l])hia  ..... 

13 

California  Commandery.  San  Francisco  . 

4 

Iowa  Commandery,  Dc.s  ^loines  .... 

1 

Missouri  Commandery,  St.  Louis  .... 

3 

Ohio  Commandery,  Cincinnaii  .... 

10 

Pennsylvania  Commandery.  I*hiladelphia 

Wisconsin  C(.>mman(lerv.  Slilwaukee 

13 

Miller,  W.  S.,  .Madiscn  .  '  

1 

Millicenl  I.ibrary.  Fairhaven,  Mass.  .... 

1 

Milton  (Mass.).  Historical  Society  .... 

1 

Milwaukee,  Hoard  of  School  Directors  .... 

4 

11 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ...... 

1 
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Milwaukee,  Commissioner  of  Health 

Municipal  Reference  Library  .... 

Protestant  Home  for  the  Aged 

Public  Library  

Public  Museum  ...... 

Milwaukee- Downer  College  

Milwaukee  County  (Wis.),  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  In 
sane,  Wauwatosa  ..... 

County  Home  for  Dependent  Children,  Wauwatosa 

Miner,  H.  A.,  Madison  

Minneapolis,  Board  of  Education  .... 

Board  of  Park  Commissioners 

Superintendent  of  Schools  .... 
Minnesota,  Bureau  of  Labor,  St.  Paul  . 

Forestry  Commissioner,  St.  Paul    .        .  . 

Historical  Society,  St.  Paul  .... 

Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  Minneapolis 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  St.  Louis 
Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis  . 

Insurance  DeparLmoiit,  Jefferson  City  . 

University  Library.  Columbia 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Companv,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Moflat,  R.  B.,  New  York 

Montana,  State  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Library 
Helena  ....... 

Montreal  (Canada),  City  

Monroe  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Moon,  James  H.,  Fallsington,  Pa  

Moor,  A.  Jr.,  Berry ville.  Va  

More  Family  Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Morris,  W.  A.  P.,--=-  iMadison  .  '      .       .    '  . 

Morse,  E.  A.,  Antiiro  

Mowry,  Don  E.,  Milwaukee  

Mowry,  William  A.,  Hyde  Park,  ]!klass.  . 
Muir,  John,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  .... 
Municipal  Voters'  League,  Cliicago 
Munro,  Dana  C,  Madison  


Nantucket  (Mass.),  Historical  Association  . 
Nashville  (Tenn.).  Cai  noLrio  Library 
Nashville  American.  Xashvillo  .... 
Nashville,  ( 'hattanooira      St.  Louis  Railroad 
National  Association  of  ^Vool  Manufacturers,  Boston 

Education  Association.  Boston 

Irrigation  Coni^^ress,  Spokane.  Wash. 

League  for  Froteci  ion  of  Family,  Auburndalo,  Mass 

Municipal  r^oairue  ...... 

Rivers      [Larbors  Congress,  Washinirton. 

Women's  Trado  Fnion  F^oaguo.  Chicago 
Naval  and   Military  Ordor.  Spanish  American  War. 
Mass.  Comma ndory,  Boston       .        .        .  . 
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i. 
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I 

30 

28 

1 
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*Also  unbound  serials. 
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Nebraska,  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  Bureau,  Lin 

coin  

Recretary  of  State  Banking  Board,  Lincoln  . 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln 
University  of,  Lincoln  ..... 
Nelson,  John  M.,  Madison  ..... 
Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York  . 
Nevada  Historical  Society,  Reno  .... 
New  Bedford  (Mass.j,  City  Messenger  . 

Free  Public  Library  

New  Brunswick  Historical  Society,  St.  John 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  Boston 
New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Concord 
Historical  Society,  Concord    .       .       '  . 
Insurance  Commission,  Concord 
Railroad  Commission,  Concord 
State  Library,  Concord  ..... 
Tax  Commission,  Concord  .... 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  New  Haven 
New  Jersey  Banking  and  Insurance  Department,  Trenton 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  Jersey  City 
Comptroller's  Department,  Trenton 
Public  Roads  Commission,  Trenton 
Railroad  &  Canal  Companies,  Trenton  . 
State  Board  of  Assessors.  Trenton  . 
State  Board  of  Health,  Trenton 
State  Labor  Statistics  Bureau,  Trenton  . 
State  Normal  School.  Trenton 
State  Treasurer,  Trenton 
New  London  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  Mexico  Historical  Society,  Santa  Fe 
New  Orleans  (La.),  City  Comptroller 
Civil  Service  Commission 
Howard  Memorial  Library 
New  South  AVaU's,  Statistics  Bureau,  Sidney 

Registrar  General.  Sydney 
New  York  City.  Art  Commission  . 

Board  of  VVater  Supply  

Charity  Oriranization  Socielv  . 
City  clerk  ^     .       .       .    '  .       .•  . 

City  Comptroller  

Civil  Service  Commission 
Healtli   Department  .... 
Historical  .Society   .       .        .       .  . 
Legal  Aid  Society  ..... 
Mercantile  Library  ..... 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission 
Now  England  Society,  Mew  York 
Parks  Deiiarlment  . 
Peace  Society 
Police  Commissioner 
l*resident  Borough  of  Richmond 
Provident  Loan  Society  . 
Public  Charities 
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New  York  City,  Public  Library  

73 

1 

Queens  Borough  Library  ..... 

1 

St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  

2 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  . 

1 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 

1 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents 

1 

Street  Cleaning  Department  ..... 

1 

Taxes  and  Assessments  ...... 

1 

'    Tenement  House  Commission  .... 

1 

New  York  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School, 

2 

Industrv  

1 

Attorney  General,  Albany  ..... 

1 

Banking  Department,  Albany  

Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  Albany 

1 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Albany      .       .       .  . 

1 

2 

Governor,  Albany  .       .       .       .  . 

2 

Insurance  Department,  Albany       ..  .. 

5 

Public  Service  Commission  ..... 

13 

22 

State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany  .... 

5 

State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  Albany  . 

1 

State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Albany 

1 

State  Education  Department,*  Albanj'  . 

3 

i 

State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Albany  . 

1 

8 

State  Health  Department,  Albany  .... 

4 

State  Historian,  Albany  ...... 

3 

i 

State  Home  for  Incurables,  Fordham 

1 

State  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

2 

State  Labor  Department.  Albany  .... 

1 

State  Library.  Albany  •  . 

14 

1 

State  Prison  Commission,  Albany  .... 

1 

State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  Niagara  Falls  . 

i 

State  Superintendent  of  Banks.  Albany  . 

G 

State  Water  Supply  Commission,  Albany 

1 

University,  Education  Department,  Albany  . 

1 

3 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  Albany 

1 

New  Zealand.  Registrar-(  Jeueral.  AVellington 

Newark  (N.  .1.).  Free  Public  Library     .  . 

i 

Newberry  I^ibrary,  Chicago  

1 

Newbury  port  (Mass.).  City  Clerk  ..... 

1 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals  Roceived  from  Publishers  . 

448 

Newton  (Mass.).  Superintend(Mit  of  Schools  . 

i 

Niagara  Historical  Society.  Niagara,  Ontario 

1 

Nicholson.  John  P..  I'hiladeliihiu  

G 

Niedeckrn,  George  M.,  Milwaukee       .  ... 

Niles,  William,  La  Porte,  Ind  

i 

Norfolk  ^V:  Western  Railway  Company,  Philadelphia  . 

1 

North  An\orican  Company,  New  S'ork  .... 

1 

North  Carolina.  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh  . 

2 

North  Dakota,  .Agriculture  ».V,  Labor  Department,  Bis- 

1 

*Also  unbound  serials. 
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North  Dakota,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Bismarcls 

State  Examiner,  Bismarck 

State  Treasurer,  Bismarck 
Northrup,  Harry  C,  Milwaukee  . 
Northwestern  Publishing  House,  Milwaukee 
Northwestern  University,  Watertown  . 
Norton,  Oliver  W.,  Chicago  .... 
Noyc8,  Rufus  K.,  Boston  .... 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia 

Oakley.  F.  W.,  Madison       .       .   '  . 

Oberlin  (O.)  College  

Oconomowoc  (AVis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools  . 
Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of,    Grand  Lodge  of 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 
Ohio,  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Supervision  of  Public 
Offices,  Columbus 

Humane  Society,  Cincinnati  . 

Labor  Statistics  Bureau,  Columbus 

Railroad  Commission,  Columbus 

State  Library,  Columbus 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.),  Chamber  of  Commerce 

State  Auditor,  Guthrie  .... 
Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Society,  Columbus 
Oneida  County  (Wis,),  Training  vSchool  for  Teachers 

Rhinelaudor  .... 
Ontario,  Agricultural  Department,  Toronto 

Historical  Society,  Toronto 
Oregon  State  Library,  Salem 


Parkinson,  Miss  Eve,  Madison  .... 

Parkinson,  J.  B.,*  Madison  

Partridge,  Miss  Elva  E.,*  Cross  Plains  . 
Paso  Robles  (Cal.),  Hot  Springs  .... 
Patrick,  Lewis  S.,  Washington  .... 
Peabody  Institute.  Baltimore  .... 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archn-ology  and  Ethnology,  Cam 
bridge,  Mass.       .        .        .       .  . 

Pease,  Verne  S..  Hudson  

Pennsylvania,  Adjutant  General,  llarrisburg 

School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook 

Society  of  New  York,  Now  York  . 

State  I  library,  llarrisburg  .... 

State  Railroad  Commissfon,  Harrisburg 

Peoria  (111.),  Public  Library  

Pepin  County  (Wis.).  Clerk.  Durand  . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  th 

lilind,  Boston  

Porrv,  William  W..  Milwaukoe  .... 
Phila(ielphia(Pa.).  Board  of  Trade 

Cifr  Confrolh^r  

City  Institute  ....... 
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Books 
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Philadelphia  Library  Company  

2 

Maritime  Exchange  ...... 

i 

Philippine  Islands,  Customs  Bureau,  Manila 

2 

Education  Bureau,  Manila  ..... 

3 

Executive  Bureau,  Manila  ..... 

Forestry  Bureau,  Manila  

i 

Health  Bureau,  Manila  .  . 

1 

Weather  Bureau.  Manila  ..... 

3 

Phillips,  Miss  Laura  J.,  Madison  

1 

Phillips,  Ulrich  Bonne]],  New  Orleans  .... 

3 

Pierce  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Ellsworth 

4 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ellsworth 

2 

Pinney,  S.  U.,  Estate  of,  Madison  

Pittsburgh  (Pa. ),  Carnegie  Library  .... 

i 

Plainfield  (N.  J.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 

1 

Polk  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Balsam  Lake 

5 

Portage  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Stevens  Point 

4 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Amherst 

1 

Porter,  Mrs.  Robert  P.,  New  York  .... 

Portland  (Me.),  City  Auditor  

i 

Portland  (Ore.),  Board  of  School  Directors  . 

Library  Association  of    .       .        .        .  ... 

i 

Porto  Rico,  Secretary,  San  Juan  ..... 

2 

Portsmouth  (X.  H.),  Superintendent  of  Schools  . 

1 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.  Brooklyn  .... 

2 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief,  Philadelphia 

1 

Church,  Board  of  Foreign  ]\Iissions,  New  York 

i 

Church,  Board  of  Home  Missions,  New  York. 

College  Board,  New  York  ..... 

i 

'  General  Assembly,  Philadelphia  .... 

Wisconsin  Synod,  ilerrill  ..... 

i 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia 

i 

Price  County  (Wis.),   Training  School  for  Teachers, 

Phillips  

1 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  American  Church  Build- 

ing Fund  Conimission,  Now  York 

1 

Diocese  of  Albany,  Herkimer  ..... 

1 

Diocese  of  Connecticut  ...... 

1 

Diocese  of  Mihvavikee     .        .  .. 

2 

Providence  (R.  I.),  Athena'um 

1 

Citv  Sergeant 

1 

School  Department  ....... 

3 

Quebec,  King's  Printer  .        .        .       .       .  .. 

3 

liCgislativo  Library  .        .        .  . 

a 

Parliamentary  Library  ...... 

IG 

L'Universltc  Laval.        .        .        .        .  .. 

I 

Rftcino  (Wis).  lionrd  of  Education  .... 

10 

Public  liibrary  ....... 

1 

Racine  County  (Wis.).  Clork.  Ivncino  .... 

5 

llaynior,  (nH>rgo,  Madison  ...... 

"  38 

Keodsburg  (Wis.),  Supi-rintendont  of  Schools 

Roinsch,  1*ru1  S.,  .NL^dison  

"  80 

23 
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T-? «r»i iT^l  1  p  Trnn  and  Rtpol  ("^omnnnv    T-*if tshiircVi  T*fl 

1 

Reynolds  Faniil}''  Association,  Hoslyn,  Pa,. 

1 

Reynolds  Library,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  . 

1 

Rhode  Island  Charities  &  Corrections  Board  Providence 

2 

Factory  Inspector,  Providence  .... 

1 

TTistorira]  Sooiotv  Provi(]ftn(^o 

2 

Tfrpasnrp'*  ProvifJenpe 

State  Librarv  Providence 

7 

I 

Riee  Lake  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 

2 

Richland  Count}'' (Wis. ),  Clerk.  Richland  Center  . 

Normal  School,  Richland  Center  .... 

3 

9 

Ripon  (Wis.)  College,  Ripon  ...... 

rt 
i 

Robertson,  James  A,,  Manila,  P.  L  . 

1 

Roblier  W.  A.,  Coloma  ....... 

3 

Rock  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Janesville  .... 

3 

Rosenberg  Library,  Galveston,  Texas 

2 

Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Ottawa  .        .        .  ... 

Roycrofters,  East  Aurora,  2s.  Y. 

1 

Rusk  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Ijadysmith  .... 

4 

Sabin  Louis  C.  Sault  St.  Mario  Mich. 

X 

Sagamore  Sociological  Conference,  Boston 

1 

Sage,  John  IL,  Portland,  Conn.  ..... 

2 

St.  Croix  Counly  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Hudson 

3 

St.  Louis  Lducation  Board  ...... 

Mercantile  Librarv  Association  .... 

I 

Public  Librarv  ....... 

2 

Trade  and  Commerce  ...... 

] 

St.  Paul,  Cit\'  Comptroller  ...... 

1 

Salem  (Mass.),  Public  Library  ..... 

1 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

3 

Saltonstall,  Richard  M.,  Boston  ..... 

San  Francisco,  ]\iavor  ....... 

1 

Public  Library  ....... 

I 

Santiago  do  Chile,  Biblioteca  Nacional  .... 

28 

10 

Saskatchewan,  Agricultural  Department,  Rogitia  . 

3 

Education  Department,  Ivegina  .... 

2 

King's  Printer  ....... 

2 

Sauk  County  (^^  is.),  Superintendent  of  Schools,  North 

Freedom  ........ 

5 

Training  School.  Reedsburg  ..... 

2 

Savage,  Mrs.  E.  P.,*  Madison  ..... 

Sawyer  County  (Wis.),  (JUtK',  Ilavward 

2 

Schadiier,  Miss  Margaret,  Madison  .... 

3 

Schroeder,  A.  T.,  C'os  Cob,  (,'onn.  ..... 

8 

ScluuHte,  .]ohn,  Marutowoc     .              ...        .  . 

1 

Schuster,  O.  J.,  Piatt eville  

2 

Scranton  (Pa.),  Pnblic  Library  

2 

SeabrooW.  [.  D..  ( 'harh'ston.  S.  C  

6 

Socrist,  IIoraC(',  Madison  ...... 

Sewcll,  ^lliss  Anna  B..*  Stougliton  .... 

2 

Seybert  Institution  for  Pi>or  \\n\s  and  (iirls,  Philad(>lpliin 

2 

*Also  unbound  serials. 
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Shambaugh,  B.  F.,  Iowa  City   1 

Sharon  (Mass.),  Historical  Society  ....  1 
Sheboygan  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Sheboygan       .       .  1 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Plymouth 
Sheldon,  Anna  R.,  Memorial  Fund,  Madison       .       .  '3 
Showerman,  Grant,  Madison 

Shrady,  Mrs.  G.  F.,  New  York   1 

Silvin,  Edward,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington     ....  6 
Snape,  William,  Kensal,  N.  D.  . 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee    ....  1 

of  Colonial  Wars  in  State  of  Ohio  ....  1 
Sons  of  the  American  Bevolution,  California  Society     .  1 

Pennsylvania  Society,  Germantown 
Somerville  (Mass.),  City  Clerk 

Superintendent  of  Scliools 
South  Australia,  Government  Printer,  Adelaide 

Government  Statist,  xWehaide 

Public  Library,  Adelaide 
South  Carolina,  State  Treasurer,  Columbia  . 
South  Dakota,  Auditor  of  Slate,  Pierre  . 

History  Department  ..... 

State  College  of  Agriculture  &  Mechanic  Arts 
Southern   Wisconsin   Clieesemakers   and  Dairymen' 

Association,  Monroe  .... 
Spencer,  Robert  C,  Milwaukee 

Spohn,  William  H.,  .Janesville      .....  10 
Stanley  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools  . 
Stark,  Mrs.  C,  ^Milwaukee    .   "    .        .     '  . 
Starr,  Frederick,  Chicago  .... 
Stephenson.  Isaac,  Marinette 
Stewart,  Frank  H.,  Rlectric  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Stewart,  Judd,  New  York  .... 
Stewart,  R.,  New  "Wilmington,  Pa. 
Stout  Institute,  Monomonio  .... 
Stuntz,  Stt^phenC,  Washington  . 
Superior  (Wis.),  City  Statistician  . 

Public  Library  

Sutlifl",  Samuel  M.,  Chicago  .... 
Sweet,  Mrs.  ]j.  .].,  South  (Coventry,  Conn. 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.),  Public  Library  . 

Tanner,  H.  B.,  Kaukauna,  Wis.  . 
Tariff  Reform  Cointnitt«>e,  New  York  . 
Tasmania.  ( iovernmeiit  Railways  OlVice,  Hobart 
Taylor,  K.  H.  Jr.      Scms.  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Taylor  ("bounty  (Wis.),  CI(>rk,  ]SIedford  . 
Tennessee,  University  of.  Knoxville 
Thirty-SiM^ond  Wisconsin  Ivegiment  Snrvivor.s'  Assoc 

Fond  du  Lac   

Thomas,  Alfred  A.,  Dayton,  (). 
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Thomas,  Benjamin,  Galesville 
Thomas,  William  11.,  Montgomery 
Thompson,  Slason,  Chicago  . 
Thrum,  Thomas  G.,  Honolulu,  H.  T. 
Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  Madison 
Tilton,  Asa  C*  Madison 
Tilton,  C.  S.,  Indianapolis 
Tindall,  William,  Washington 
Titus,  Anson,  Boston 
Toledo  (O.),  Board  of  Education  . 

Mayor  

Public  Library 

University  .... 
Tourtollote,  Jerome,  Putnam,  Conn. 
Trempealeau  County  (Wis.),  Asylum,  Whitehall 
Tsai,  Chu-Tung,  Canton.  China 
Turner,  F.  J.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Tyrell,  J.  B.,  Toronto  . 

United  Brewers'  Association,  New  York 
United  Fruit  Company,  Boston 
United  States,  Agricultural  Department 

Census  i^ureau 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Commerce  and  Labor  Department 

Commissioner  of  Corporations 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Forest  Service 

Geographic  Board  . 

Geological  Survey  . 

Government  Printing  Ofhce 

Ilydrographic  Ofiice 

Immigration  Commissioner 

Insular  Affairs  Bureau  . 

Interstate  Commerce  Commiss 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission 

Joint  Convmittee  on  Consurvat 

Justice  Department 

Labor  Bureau  . 

Library  of  Congress 

Light  House  lioard 

Military  Academy  , 

Monetary  Commission 

Naval  Academy 

Patent  Otlico  . 

Pension  Bureau 

Plant  Industry  Bureau 

Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Berv 

State  Di'part ii^eiit  . 

Statistics  Biircau 

Superintcndt'iit  of  Dociiments 


Pam- 
phlets 


45 


48 
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United  States,  Treasury  Department 

War  Department  

Weather  Bureau  ..... 
Madison  Station  .... 

United  States  Reduction  and  Refining  Co 

Universite  Egryptienne,  Cairo,  Egypt  . 

Usher,  Ellis  B.,  Milwaukee  .... 

Utah,  Conservation  Commission,  Salt  Lake  City 

Valley  Forge  Park  Commission,  Philadelphia 
Van  Dervoort,  AV.  C,  Chicago 
Van  Hise,  Charles  R.,*  Madison  . 
Vermont,  Bank  Commissioner,  Montpolior  . 

State  Library,  Montpelier 
Vernon  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Viroqua  . 

Training  School.  Viroqua       ,        .  . 
Vicksburg  (Miss.),  National  Military  Park  Commission 
Victoria  (B.  0.),  I>uroau  of  Provincial  Information 

Government  Statistician,  Melbourne 
Vilas,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Madison  . 
Vilas  County  (AVis.),  Clerk,  Eagle  River 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  B]agle  River  . 
Vineland  (N.  J.).  Historical  Society 
Virginia,  Labor  Statistics  Bureau,  Jiichmond 

State  Corporation  Commission,  Richmond 

State  Library,  Richmond 

University,  Charlottesville 

Waltham  (Mass.),  City  Clerk 
Walworth  County  (Wis.).  Clerk,  Elkhorn 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elkhorn 
Washburn  County  (Wis.),  Clerk.  Shell  Lake 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Shell  Lake  . 
Washington  (D.  C).  Associated  Charities 

Board  of  CoTnmissioners 

Carnegie  List  iuit ion  .... 
Washington.  Insurance  Commission,,  Olympia 

Railroad  Commission,  Olympia 

State  Library,  Olympia  .... 
Washington  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  West  Bend 
Waukesha  (Wis.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Waukesha  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Waukesha. 

County  Asylum  and  County  Home,  Waukesha 

Superintendent  of  Scliools,  Waukesha  . 
Waupaca  County  (Wis.).  Clerk,  Waupaca  . 

SupcrintendtMit  o!  Schools.  Clintonville  . 

Training  School.  New  London 
Wausau  (Wis.).  Superintendent  of  Schools  . 
Waushara  County  (Wis.),  Clerk.  Wautoma  . 

Superint(>ndent  of  Schools,  Waulouia 

Training  School.  Wavitoma 
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16 
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5 

2 
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Welch,  Mrs.  Ashbel.  Germantown,  Pa. 

*  * 

i 

TT  t5ioli,   iiJlloo  X>  d  xl..,     i-U-dUl^Ull            •            •            •            •  • 

* 

vvcuiwoiiii  liisLoriccti  r>ocit'L\,  jjLciiniii/On,               .  , 

X 

?v  Got  j^viiis    vv  IS.     ouptirii] lenueiir.  oi  ocnoois        .  . 

1 

X 

1 

X 

xU.UJlolJlUi<1.I^»iUlLli         ,             •             •             •             •  , 

*  • 

1 

X 

2 

Wp«:tprn  T^ninn  T^plpivr'^rili  CVimT'^pnv 

\v  A<jt.    vii'O'iTiiP     ^ts^tp      pnl  Ti  t  ""i  ^  t      \t  riTTTQ  n  f"  ATVii 

TTtJOU      yil^l^illln.,    OLclLU   V.H-.WlVj^loL,j    jaIUI  ^  all  h\J  » 11              •  • 

1 

2 

WViplnn    f^JiQrlpQ  \Inrli<vA7i 

TT  liC'ldlly    \wVlli1.1  lC"o,     ^'1  clLl  1  oCil  •••••• 

15 

White,  J.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ..... 

1 

X 

tT  llllHOV,   -tT-l  lo.     Vf.              VJvlill(lllLU\>il,    Xcb.              .              «  « 

] 

A 

VV  i  1 1  i  a  in  s   T\ii(lolnh  Ohira'T) 

TflAllCllllO,     itU-V-tWl^-Zll,     V^lilVCl^V.                    •                   •                    .                   .  . 

Willicims  C'ollege,  ^Vi^ial^sto^vn,  Mass. 

* 

1 

Library  ......... 

25 

W^ilminijton  (Ucl.),  Superintendent  of  Schools 

1 

TV^inf   AVilliam  Arthur   T^i'w  Hod  lord  ^^a<^v: 

TVi  n  nftlia  oT>  ('niintv  ^^Vi»»  ^    (^.IfvrU'    0*^  }i  lirccVi  < 

\ 

18 

L_> Li ^ V 1  ill L ciiii-t/ii L  yj v   ov^xnjv-'io,  vyoii rvL'oii  ... 

\ 

WinsloAV    .1    R  Alndison 

Wi«;pnn';iTi     Aflintnnt.  f-JpnAi'sl 

Tl  XoV'WllOIli,     *  \  VI J         CXilu      V-^  T^lLOlill                 .                  .                  .                  .  . 

2 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

o 

35 

A  1  I'  l  W  X  I  I  V7  >     V>l  V^LXVICLi.                    .                    .                    .                   «                    .  . 

R;i  n If  i Tl o"  T^PT">prf  Tnotit. 

j^cii  Li  r\  1 1 1       x/r;  171X1  iiixiv'iiu  ...... 

2 

Board  of  Control 

XJ\JiX\.\,k          X     V_  V^IX  L  X  VX  ....... 

* 

Fill i If]  1  n c  Jinrl  T  onTi   A 'j'^or'i a t ioji 

Xi  X  i  Vi  X  I  1  ^     O.  L  1  VX    l-i\7<Xll     *X  O  O  W  V/ 1  n     X      1 1  .... 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 

1 

Dairymen's  Associntion,  Ft.  Atkinson 

Frpp  liil>r;ir\.'  ( 'nm  m  i  s>^ioTi 

XAV'V'JJXV/X<lX>       V-WIJ1I11XOOI\-'1J                   .                    •                    •                    .  . 

73 

65 

r-i polofi f'fi  1  ttnrl  ^Ji1iir;il  IdiiitArv'  Siirvov 

\  \j        <\ L  <xiivx  ^ifiLLiicii  xixoiv'xy    k_'ixiTV>      .            .  . 

9 

10 

TTi'^trii'V  r^fim  m  i  *;sioii 

XX  XOIV'X  J       V>  V^llllllX^'OlV'II                   •                   •                    «                    •                    .  . 

3 

Industrial  School  for  Bo^^s  Waukosha 

4 

Insurance  Department 

1 

Labor  Statistics  Buroau''^  ..... 

31 

112 

T /Pcif  i  s:l  n  1 1  v'o    l-vAfprcrK'p  Ijilirsrv 

K.  i.^ictiivv     xwic;x\-iiv>v>     ijxxyicii^>             .             .             .  , 

130 

492 

^TnrtliPiTi    ITn<;T"vitnl    fViT*  tH»>  Iti">;htio  Winiiolinrrrt 

1 

X 

n  rm  51  ffi  1 1 1  i  r";i  1  A  ^sof  i  ii  1  i  ciii 

X    llCll  1XI<XV_\J14I  l\.  <X1     xi  OOV^V^XIXllv/Xl           •                   •                    .                    .  , 

Tiro's'*  /\  *>'iOf *  i  "1 1  i o n 

Public  Lands  Commissioners 

\ 

Railroad  Commission  ...... 

i 

24 

Secretary  of  State  . 

1 

26 

Special  l\egislalive  Committee  on  Uiglnvays  . 

5 

State   . 

7 

State  Bar  As.sociaiion  ...... 

1 

Stale  Board  of  Aiiriculluro  ..... 

1 

3 

State  Board  of  Control  

1 

3 

State  Boar<l  of  Dental  Fxnminers.  Milwaukee 

7 

Stale  Board  of  Kxaminers  for  Admission  to  the  Bar 

2 

*Also  unbound  serials. 
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Wisconsin,  State  Board  of  Health 

State  Board  of  Immigration  .       .       .   '  . 

State  Board  of  ilcdical  Elxaminors  . 

State  lioard  of  Normal  School  Regents,  Madison 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy 

State  Civil  Service  Commission 

State  Cranberry  Growers'  Association,  Cranmoor 

State  Federation  of  Labor  .... 

State  Firo  Marshal  .       .  •  . 

State  Forester  ...... 

State  Plorticultural  Society  .... 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Mendota  . 
State  Inspector  of  Apiaries  .... 

State  Library*  

,    State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee  . 
Oshkosh    .       .  . 

River  Falls  

Superior 

Whitewater  

State  Mining  Trade  School,  Platteville  . 

State  Prison,  Waupun  ..... 

State  Reformatory,  Green  Bay       .        .        .  * 

State  Supervisor  of  Inspectors  of  Illuminating  Oils 
Milwaukee  ....... 

State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Wales  . 

State  Veterinarian  ....... 

State  Waterways  Commissioner,  La  Crosse  . 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Tax  Commission  ...... 

University  

Short  Course  Alumni  Association 

Veterans'  Homo,  Waupaca  .... 

Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Milwaukee 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters 

Association  of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  Cedar 
burg  ........ 

Bankers'  Association  ..... 

Baptist  State  Convention,  Wauwatosa 

Farmers'  Institute.  Madison  ... 

Grand  Cliapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Milwaukee 

Humane  Society  ...... 

State  Federation  of  Woii\on's  Clubs 

State  Fircmens'  Associat ion  .... 

Twenty-eighth  Wis.  Reg.  Vol.  Inf.    Society,  Mil 
waukoo  ....... 

Twenty-first  Wisconsin  Reg.  Assoc.,  Waupaca  Co. 

Teachers'  Associntioi\  

Woburn  (Wis.),  City  Clerk  

Woman's    Christian    Tomporanco    Union,  National 
lOvanston  ........ 

of  Wisconsin,  Mndison  ..... 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston 
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21 
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9 
6 
3 
7 
601 
2 
2 
9 
1 
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3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
1 
2 
29 
5 

4 
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*Also  unbound  serials. 
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Gifts  to  Library 


Givers 


Books 


Pam- 
phlets 


Wood  County  (Wis.),  Clerk,  Grand  Rapids 
Woods,  Henry  E.,  Boston 
Worcester  (Mass.).  Public  Library 
County  Law  Library 

Society  of  Antiquity   1 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Wright,  A.  O.,  Estate  of,  Madison       ....  27 
Wyman,  W.  H.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Wyoming,  State  Game  Warden,  Lander 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Cheyenne 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Young  Churchman  Company,  Milwaukee 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Wisconsin,  Mil- 
waukee       .       .  . 


19 
1 
2 
2 

2 
25 
1 
4 
4 

1 
1 
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Accessions  of  Mss.,  Maps,  etc. 


(Gifts,  save  where  otherwise  specified.   The  report  covers  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1910.) 

Manuscripts 

Edward.  E.  Ai/er,  Chicago. — Copies  of  documents  in  his  library:  In- 
structions to  Charles  Langlade  by  the  British  commandant,  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1780  ae:ainst-  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  towns;  power  of  attorney  given 
by  Langlade  in  1800,  relating  to  lands  given  him  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment for  services  during  the  Revolution;  letter  (1802)  from  Langlade's 
widow,  concerning  the  estate.  The  originals  were  procured  by  Mr.  Ayor 
from  the  estate  of  Louis  B.  Porlier  of  Butte  des  Moris. 

Volney  Bigclow,  La  Crosse. Story  of  Upper  Mississippi  River  steam- 
boating  days,  told  by  him  to  A.  ^l.  Brayton,  editor  of  the  La  Crosse  Tri- 
bune, and  re-told  by  him  to  Charles  E.  Brown,  ]^Iarch  25,  1909. 

liohert  Bird,  Madison. — Records  of  the  E.  AV.  Keyes  Steam  Fire  Engine 
No.  1,  organized  at  Madison,  Nov.  14,  1860. 

Edward  P.  Bridgeman,  Madison. — Narrative  of  the  battle  of  Ossawalo- 
mio  (ISoG),  by  Edward  P.  Bridgoman  of  Madison,  a  member  of  John 
Brown's  Kansas  band. 

Charles  E.  Brown,  Madison. — Constit ution  of  the  Natural  History  Asso- 
ciation of  Wisconsin,  adopted  March  3.  1818. 

G.  M.  Burton,  Detroit. — Transcript  of  "Journal  of  a  voyage  made  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Howard  to  the  Illinois  country  [1790],'"  from  original  in  the 
Burton  Library  at  Detroit. 

Miss  Lucia  Catlin,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. — Collection  of  Wisconsin  auto- 
graphs and  a  few  letters  (1811--19). 

Oovernor  James  0.  Davidson,  Madison. — Autograph  letter. 

Brother  Joseph  Dutfon,  JCalawao,  Molokai,  Hawaiian  .Islands. — Bio- 
graphical mat(»rial,  consisting  of  letters,  clippings,  etc. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Fay,  Madison.  — V:\\iQVti  of  the  late  Joseph  T.  Doilgo.  These 
consist  chioHy  of  correspond«Mico,  reconls,  etc..  relating  to  his  engineering 
work  in  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  NnrOiwoNtorn  Railway,  ilio 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  St.  Paul  Railway,  tiie  Nortliern  Pacilic  Railway, 
and  other  railroads  in  the  Xoilh W(»st.  They  aUo  comprise  material  col- 
lected in  the  preparation  of  his  genoalogy  of  the  Dodge  family.  Inclusivo 
dates,  1848  98. 
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Miscellaneous  Accessions 


Firtt  National  Bank,  Madison. — Eleven  account  books  of  a  drug  firm 
at  Watertown,  Wis.,  known  at  different  times  as  Cody  &  Johnson,  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  and  E.  &  P.  Johnson.    Dates,  1850-72. 

Robert  Olenn,  Wyalusing. — Bundle  of  papers  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Glenn  & 
Co.,  of  Wyalusing,  relating  to  steamboat  transportation  on  the  Mississippi. 
Dates,  1850-58. 

H.  D.  Goodwin,  Milwaukee. — Copy  of  the  testimony  (2,950  folio  pp.)  in 
City  of  Milwaukee  vs.  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Co.  be- 
fore the  Railroad  Commission,  Feb.-April,  1909. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Greenwood,  Spokane,  Washington. — Letter  (August  19,  1910) 
from  Ellis  B.  Usher,  Milwaukee,  transmitting  photographs  of  "Catiin's 
Rocks"  (later  known  as  "Richmond  Rocks"),  the  gift  of- Mrs.  Greenwood. 
Accompanied  by  memorandum  concerning  the  history  of  the  rocks. 

Antoine  Grignon,  Trempealeau. — Biographical  information  given  to 
Charles  E.  Brown,  March  26,  1909. 

Herman  Grimm,  Castiville. — Recollections  given  in  an  interview  with 
Charles  E.  Brown,  November,  1909. 

George  II.  Ilines,  Portland,  Oregon. — Order-book  of  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  June  IC-Oct.  30,  1791,  by  Winthrop 
Sargent,  adjutant  general.  (Purchased.) 

Ira  Ilulbert,  Sparta. — Sketches  by  donor:  Racine  in  1835  and  Madison 
Indians  in  1839  and  1840. 

John  E.  Hunt,  Chicago. — Certified  copy  of  will  of  William  Harrison 
of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  dated  May  16, 1782,  with  accompanying  data. 

Hall  N.  Jackson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Land  warrants,  etc.,  for  lands  in 
Alabama  and  Iowa,  1833-60:  autograph  of  D.  Wilmot,  letter  from  Levi 
Woodbury  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  May  31,  1833;  document  relating  to  re- 
construction. 

Misses  Julia  and  Mary  Lapham,  Oconomowoc. — Correspondence  of  Dr.  L 
A.  Lapham  concerning  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  1853-89. 

William  E.  Leonard,  Madinon. — Original  draft  of  his  Lincoln  ode,  read 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  replica  of  Weinman's  statue  of  Lincoln,  University 
campus,  Madison.  Juno  22,  1909;  original  draft  of  his  poem  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Arclueological  Society,  July,  1910. 

JoJin  Levy,  LaCrosse. — Biographical  information  given  to  Charles  K. 
Brown,  March  26,  1909. 

JoJin  McCracken. — Notes  on  chemistry  by  John  McCracken,  1814-15. 

Mrs.  Delia  A.  McCuUoch,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. — Papers  relating  to  the 
Point  Pleasant  battle  monument,  unveiled  in  1909. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Marsh,  Chicago.  —  Additional  papers  of  her  father,  Rov. 
Cutting  Marsh;  dates  about  1834^40.  They  include  the  journals  of  his 
visit  to  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  in  1834;  letters,  papers  and  notes,  relating  to 
those  tribes  and  to  the  Winnebago  and  Stockbridgo  Indians;  also  vocabu- 
laries of  Winnebago  and  the  Sauk  and  Fox  languages.  Accompanied  by 
portrait  of  Mr.  Marsh. 

William  S.  Marshall,  Madison.  —  Hotel  and  stage-line  receipts,  etc.,  frum 
papers  of  tho  lato  Samuel  Marshall  of  MilwauUeo.    Dates,  1841-47. 
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Duane  Mottry,  Mihcaiikee. — Copy  of  letter  of  Senator  Timothy  O.  Howe 
to  Senator  J.  R.  Doolittlo.  dated  Green  Bay,  April  13,  1865,  relating  to  the 
reconstruction  policy  of  the  federal  government. 

George  3f.  JS'iedecken,  Milwaukee. — Visitors'  register,  Wiscoasin  head- 
quarters, World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  New 
Orleans,  1884-85. 

Mrs.  Alvah  G.  Orris,  Milwaukee. — Four  letters  written  lo  donor  by  Ed- 
ward L.  Davis  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  a  member  of  Co.  F.,  First  Minnesota 
volunteers,  while  in  the  Civil  War,    Dates  May-July,  1861. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Parkinson,  Madison. — Additional  papers  for  the  Moses  M. 
Strong  collection,  including  report  of  Prof.  Moses  Strong,  assistant  state 
geologist,  on  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin,  made  in  1873. 

Mrs.  Pamela  S.  Paul  {Mrs.  George  If.  Paul),  Milwaukee. — The  papers 
(1840-89)  of  George  H.  Paul,  presented  in  1894  and  now  acknowledged  and 
made  accessible,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  gift.  The  papers 
consist  of  letters  and  papers  relating  to  the  life,  business,  and  activities 
of  Mr,  Paul  as  editor,  political  leader,  postmaster,  state  senator,  railroad 
commissioner,  university  regent,  etc.    (Sec  pp.  46,  47.) 

S.  M.  Pedrick,  Ripon. — Transcript  of  records  of  the  Lyceum  of  Ripon 
and  of  Brockway  College  (now  Ripon  College),  1850-53. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Perry,  Marietta,  Ohio. — Four  letters  of  Rev.  Dexter  Clary, 
written  at  Beloit  between  1853  and  1857,  relating  to  the  Wisconsin  work 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Laura  J.  Phillips,  Madison, — Five  letters  relating  to  Welsh  settlements 
in  Wisconsin,  written  in  1910. 

William  M.  Peid,  Amsterdam,  X.  Y. — Letters  written  in  1910,  relating  to 
Gov.  Alexander  W.  Randall. 

John  E.  Scopes,  Albany,  iV,  Y. — Letter  by  Joseph  Benedict,  Sheboygan 
Falls,  Wis.,  November  25,  1845,  and  letters  by  Clinton  Mattcson,  Prairie- 
ville  and  Rosendale,  Wis.,  descriptive  of  pioneer  conditions.  Dates,  1846- 
68.  (Purchased,) 

William  A.  Scott,  Madison. — Minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  1903-01;  also  other  pa- 
pers, 1903-10. 

Simon  A.  Sherman,  IHovcr. — Transcript  of  note-books  of  S.  A.  Sherman, 
containing  reminiscences,  biographical  sketches,  and  other  material  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Portage  County  and  the  central  Wisconsin  River 
valley.  Originals  obtained  for  copying,  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  A. 
H.  San  ford  of  La  Crosse.    See  the  latter 's  paper,  post,  p.  170. 

Herbert  P.  Tanner,  Kankauna. — Copy  of  a  letter,  .lanuary  18.  1842,  of 
Judge  John  Lawo,  fixin!^  date  of  death  of  Jacob  Franks,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  his  removal  from  the  Green  Bay  country;  ton  bundles  of  papers 
<1835-96)  relating  to  political  and  business  matters  and  to  the  local  affairs 
of  Kaukauna. 

jl  Joseph  Th(  Ji,  ILisfinr/s.  Minn. — Bills  of  lading,  etc.,  for  shipments  by 
Mississippi  River  steamboat  lines,  1873. 

W.  T.  ThoviHn,  J/</(/«v./n.  — Federal  Land  OlVice  receipt,  daied  at  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  Juno  18,  1855. 
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Frederick  J.  Turner,  Camhrulrje,  Mass. — Copies  from  records  of  election 
of  delegate  to  Congress  from  Michigan  Territory  in  1825,  in  Michigan 
secretary  of  state's  office— sent  to  A.  J.  Turner  of  Portage  by  G.  H.  Green 
of  Lansing,  Mich.;  estimate  of  earnings  per  mile  of  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral Railroad  in  1S82,  made  by  A.  J.  Turner  in  1883. 

Ellis  B.  UsJie?',  Milwaukee. — Ms.  of  "A  History  of  La  Crosse"  by  Mrs. 
John  M.  Levy  (Augusta  Levy). 

A.  C.  Wallin,  Prairie  du  CAun.— Bundle  of  records  of  Co.  D,  Thirty-first 
"Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry, 

C.  E.  Whelan,  Mazomanie. — Letters  to  him  and  members  of  his  family, 
1849-84. 

Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission,  Madison. — Transcripts  of  testimony  in 
cases  before  the  commission. 

Maps 

Gifts  of  maps  have  been  made  by  the  following: 

Athenicum  Library,  Boston  (7);  Braddock,  Pa.,  Free  Library  (2);  Pro- 
vincial Bureau  of  Information,  Victoria,  B.  C.  (3);  Provincial  Minister 
of  Mines,  Victoria,  B.  C.  (1);  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland  (1); 
Miss  Belle  Byrne,  Madison  (2):  California  State  Mining  Bureau,  San  Fran- 
cisco (2;;  Canada  Department  of  Iho  Interior,  Ottawa  (2);  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  (2);  Brant  Cook,  Eagle  River  (1);  Mrs.  L.  M.  Fay, 
Madison  (12);  Mary  S.  Foster,  Madison  (3);  Georgia  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Atlanta  (1);  Hawaii  Promotion  Committee,  Honolulu  (1);  A.  Haz- 
eltine,  Jamestown,  X.  Y.  (1);  Illinois  State  Department,  Springfield  (1); 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago  (5);  William  S.  Marshall,  ^Madison  (1);  Mrs. 
Arthur  Mills,  Madison  (1);  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission, 
New  York  City  (1);  Herbert  B.  Tanner,  Kaukauna  (5):  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Madison  (1);  A.  C.  Tilton,  Madison  (4);  F.  J.  Turner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
(5);  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (1);  United  States  General 
Land  OHice  (1);  United  Stales  Geological  Survey  (30);  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison  (20). 

Worthy  of  special  mention  is:  A  copy  on  parchment  of  "Plan  of  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Lincoln  county  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 
^^  »  Surveyed  the  ISth  day  of  .lune,  1781,  by  Daniel  Boone,  deputy  sur- 
veyor."   Purchased  of  E.  W.  Smith  and  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Illustrative  Material 

[Photographs,  engravin?;s,  broadsides,  etc.] 

James  T.  Bowies  (1);  Charles  E.  lirown,  Madison  (1);  E.  A.  Brown, 
Madison  (1);  lUirrows  lirothers  Company,  Cleveland  (4):  CJonoral  V^rod  W. 
Byors,  Monroe  (4);  Caw.ston  Ostrich  Farm,  South  Pasadena,  Cnlif.  (9); 
Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  Chicago  Connecticut  Stain  Li- 

brary, Hartford,  Conn.  (2);  .1.  Seymour  Currey,  Evanslon.  III.  fi):  Gov- 
ernor James  O.  Davidson,  Madison  (6);  \\.  E.  Downer,  Davenport.  Iowa 
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(22);  Mrs.  L.  M.  Fay,  Madison  (164);  Mrs.  Edna  H.  Ford,  Waupun  (10); 
Mrs.  Honry  Harmer,  Randolph  (1);  Hall  N.  Jackson,  Cincinnati  (1); 
Jamos  White  Paper  Company.  Chicago  (1);  Edward  Kremers,  Madison  (2); 
W.  J.  Leader,  Superior  (1);  J.  T.  Loe,  Madison  (1);  William  E.  Leonard, 
Madison  (1);  J.  R.  McCrary,  Lexington,  N.  C.  (2);  George  B.  Merrick,  Mad- 
ison (6):  Rev.  Felix  Nolte,  Atcheson,  Kans.  (3);  Mrs.  Alvah  G.  Orvis,  Mil- 
waukee (1);  Thomas  C.  Sherman,  Milwaukee  (4);  Herbert  B.  Tanner, 
Kaukauna  (25);  A.  C.  Tilton,  Madison  (16);  Wahvorth  County  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Elkhorn  (1);  Harold  Wengler,  Milwaukee  (5);  Wisconsin  State 
Department,  Madison  (1);  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  (1).  - 
Worthy  of  special  mention  are: 

H.  R.  ClougJi,  Milwaukee. — Panoramic  photograph  of  Madison  taken  in 
1909  from  the  top  of  the  chimney  of  the  capitol  heating  plant. 

Mrs.  Marcellus  B.  Greenwood,  Spokane,  Wash. — Group  of  photographs  of 
*'Catlin's  Rocks,"  in  Mississippi  River. 

E.  R.  Eoland,  Epfiraim. — Photographs  of  runestone  found  at  Kensing- 
ton, Minn. 

Miss  Blanchard  Earper,  Madison. — Collection  of  sixty-four  early  photo- 
graphs of  professors,  students,  and  buildings  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 
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Museum  Accessions 


(Gifts,  save  where  otherwise  specified.    The  report  covers  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1910.) 

Portraits 

Mrs.  Sarah  FaircJdld  Conover,  Madison. —  Oil  portrait  of  Savonarola. 

Executors  of  estate  of  Mrs,  WihsMp,  Maiden,  Mans. — Oil  portrait  of  Lieut. 
Courtlandt  Livingston,  who  served  in  the  War  of  Secession  as  a  member 
of  the  Third  Wisconsin  Battery. 

Mrs.  Williar/i  F.  Vilas  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  V.  Hanks,  Madison. — Oil  por- 
trait of  Senator  William  F.  Vilas,  by  Mrs.  Samantha  Huntley. 

Pioneer  History 

Mrs.  Amos  Ames,    Vinal  Haven,  Me  Piece  of  rolled  sulphur,  used  in 

the  homo-dipping  of  matches. 

Peter  BauscJi,  Casscille. — Piece  of  lead  pig  from  an  early  Grant  County  • 
smelter. 

liobert  Bird,  Madison  Minute  book,  with  badges  and  bolt  worn  by  him 

as  a  member  of  E.  W.  Keyes  Steam  Fire  Kngino  Company  No.  1.  of  Mad- 
son;  by-laws  of  Capital  IJook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  of  ^ladison. 

Merrill  Brooks,  Madison. — (On  dojiosit)  Flute  and  snuff  box  formerly 
the  property  of  a  member  of  the  Pillsbury  family  of  Newburyporf,  Mass. 

Charles  E.  Bro(cn,  Madison. — Samples  of  some  of  the  earliest  styles  of 
barbed  wire  used  in  Wisconsin. 

L.  W.  Bunde,  Milicaukee  Collection  of  old-fashioned  jewelry,  includ- 
ing earrings,  bracelets,  charms,  brooches,  tie-clasps,  stickpins,  cutT  but- 
tons, and  watch  chains. 

Williayn  Clcrkin,  Madiwn.  —  lUillct-mould  used  by  his  grandfather, 
Patrick  Clerkiu,  a  pioneer  settler  of  lirigham,  Iowa  County. 

1\  H.  Conleij,  Darlinjton  .—il\n\\  pens  used  in  Wisconsin  in  pioneer 
days. 

Louis  Fauerbarh,  Madison. — {On  dop(>^i^)    Colt's  revDlvor,  stylo  of  ISoO. 
Antoine   Orignon,    TrcmpcuUaii.  —  Model  of  French  trairi  used  in  oarly 
days  in  Wisconsin  lor  transporting  fur  packs,  supplies,  olc. 
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Mrs.  John  Ooerres,  Vest  AlUs. — Envelope  dated  Sept.  8,  1810,  addressed 
to  Buffalo  Village,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  and  Olive  Tracy  Ilalik,  Grand  Forks,  X.  Z)a/j.— Old-style  air- 
pistol,  found  in  La  Crosse  County. 

B.  T.  Jeffery,  Milton. — Loom  made  by  donor's  parents  in  1844  or  1845, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Milton,  and  used  in  weaving  cloth  for  the  family  clothing. 

Mrs.  Griffith  0.  Jones,  Superior. — Mulberry-ware  vegetable  dish  brought 
to  Monroe  about  1S50,  from  Messina,  N.  Y.,  by  Miss  Polly  Beebe. 

Miss  J^ate  Karanaugh,  Washington,  D.  C.  (in  the  name  of  her  sister, 
Miss  Annie  Kavanaugh). — Bed-spread  woven  in  Ireland  in  1804,  silver 
chatelaine,  silver  belt  buckle,  tortoise-shell  comb,  bull's-eye  watch,  and 
Norwegian  milk  spoons,  belonging  to  members  of  her  family,  pioneer 
settlers  of  Madison. 

Ceylon  C.  Lincoln,  Brooklyn. — Cow-halters  used  by  an  early  Norwegian 
settler  of  Dane  County. 

Misses  Julia  A.  and  Mary  J.  Lapham,  Oconomo^ooc. — Plant  press  and 
vasculum  used  by  their  father,  Increase  A.  Lapham,  in  collecting  and 
preserving  the  plants  of  Wisconsin — between  20,000  and  30,000  specimens; 
copy  of  his  Catalogue  of  Wisconsin  Plants,  printed  in  1840;  case  of  draw- 
ing instruments,  triangle,  and  curve  used  by  him;  old-style  wood-cuts, 
toll-road  ticket,  and  bookmark. 

A.  J.  Matteson,  Almont,  Mich. — Horseshoe  made  by  him  in  1845,  when 
learning  the  blacksmith  trade. 

J.  R.  McCrary,  Lexingtoii,  iV.  C. — Souvenir  buttons  of  the  Daniel  Boone 
birthday  celebration,  held  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  1910. 

F.  A.  Meyers,  Fvanscille. — U.  S.  l^and  OHlce  contract  for  land  in  Mil- 
waukee County,  dated  March  1,  1833.  Indenture  of  land  in  Northampton 
County,  Pa.,  dated  April  4,  1S3G. 

3[rs.  Arthur  Mills,  Madison. {in  the  name  of  Arthur  C.  Mills). — Percus- 
sion-lock shot-gun  and  powder  flask  used  by  him. 

Miss  Genevieve  Mills,  Madison  (in  the  name  of  Simeon  Mills). — Percus- 
sion-lock pistol  formerly  belonging  to  him. 

JI.  Paartnann,  Dannport,  Iowa. — Old-stylo  wafers  for  sealing  letters. 

Mrs.  Herman  Bfund,  Jfadison. — Old-fashioned  iiair  wreath. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Pugh,  Superior. — liritannia  teapot  brought  to  Springvale, 
Columbia  County,  from  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales,  by  the  family  of 
Edward  Williams,  in  1815.  White  china  teapot  and  spoon  caster  used  by 
the  same  family  in  early  days  in  Columbia  County. 

Mathias  SehicalbacJi,  J/<7//'a//Ad<'.  —Saniplos  of  porcelain  keys  used  by  him 
in  making  the  earliest  models  of  the  Sholes- Komington  typewriter 
about  1870. 

//.  B.  Tanjur,  South  Kaukauna. — Old  leatln^r  tr-nnk.  formerly  the 
property  of  (Jeorgo  \V.  La  we,  of  Green  Bay. 

S.  ThubauriUf ,  J/itY/rfTuAvv. —Collect  ion  of  oni:ravod  watch  <lial'?. 
charms,  agate  rings,  broociios.  watch  chains  and  nther  old-fashioned 
jewelry,  formerly  usetl  in  M ilwaiikro  County. 

P.  C.  Torrey,  /w Side-saddl«»  which  was  ridden  into  Tort  How- 
ard in  1823,  by  the  young  wife  of  CajU.  John  ^Vin^low  Coilen. 
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Frederkl'  J.  Turner,  Camhridge,  Mass. — Key  to  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen's  reci- 
tation room  in  old  University  Hall. 

)r.  T^^.  Warner,  Madison. — Broad  axo  used  by  George  Banker,  a  builder 
residing  near  Richland  City  (Gotham),  in  hewing  timbers  about  fifty  years 
ago;  sight  draft  on  the  Yilas  House  at  Madison,  dated  July  9,  186G. 

Mrs.  Thomas  WinterhotJiam.  Madison. — Reward-of-merit  card  given  to 
pupils  in  an  early  Dane  County  school. 

Indian  History 

Albert  Barton,  Madison. — (On  deposit)  Stone  celt,  slate  gorget,  and  flint 
arrowpoints  from  Dane  County. 

Harold  Brittingham,  Madisu7i.  —Grooved  stone  axe  and  arrowpoints  from 
near  Portland,  Dodge  County. 

Thomas  E.  Brittingham,  Madison. — Five  flint  arrowpoints  from  near 
Winfield,  Colo. 

Charles  E.  Brown,  Madison. — Flint  arrow  and  spoarpoints,  perforators, 
scrapers,  knives,  blanks,  hammerstones,  axes,  gouges,  potsherds,  etc.,  from 
Indian  village  ^ites  at  Cassville,  Wyalusing,  Cedar  Grove,  Denoon  Lake, 
Muskego,  Aztalan,  Dekorra,  Lake  Koshkonong,  and  the  Four  Lakes 
region;  copper  awl  and  hematite  implement  from  Lake  Koshkonong.  (On 
deposit)  Winnebago  Lidian  trough  mortar. 

E.  A.  Burhank,  Harvard,  III. — Photogravure  reproductions  of  his 
drawings  of  chiefs  Geronimo,  Joseph,  and  Rod  Cloud. 

E.  L.  Brown,  Warren,  Minn. — (Purchase)  Stone  hammer,  Warren, 
Minn.;  stone  celt  and  moose-horn  implement  from  a  mound  in  the  Rainy 
River  region,  Minnesota. 

William  and  Frank  Clcrkin,  Madison. — Flint  arrowpoints  from  shore  of 
Lake  Wingra,  South  ]?i[adison. 

John  Corscot,  Madison. — Striko-a-light  pouch,  Ogalala  Indians,  Pine 
Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

W.  H.  Elkey,  Milwaukee. — Potsherds  from  the  H.  Klutc  place,  near  Pack- 
waukee. 

W.  H.  Ellsirorth,  Milwaukee. — Two  obsidian  knives  from  central  Cali- 
fornia. 

Louis  Falge,  J/'/miYoiror.— -Slate  plummet  found  near  Manitowoc  (unusual 
form). 

G.  V.  Fulbr,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. — Three  casts  of  banner  stones. 

Bobcrt  F.  Gilder,  Omnha,  Xchr. — lUilfalo slu)ulder-blad(>  hoo:  llintquartz- 
ito  and  agate  blanks  from  tlio  Spanish  Diggings  (parries  in  Converse  and 
Laramie  counties,  Wyoming. 

F.  M.  Gilhu/n,  Highluid  Springs,  Cu^J.— Obsidian  blanks,  rejects,  etc. 
(Purchase)  Ob.sidian  points,  knives,  and  perforator. 

Harrty  thing,  liidgejield,  M^m//.  - -Agato  arrowpoints,  bone  awls,  and 
glass  beads. 

W.  B.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arhor.  V^V//.  .-(Purcha.st')  Bnllalo-liorn  spoon, 
Dakola  Indians;  birchbark  rcccpi acle,  ('liippowa  Indians,  .Michigan;  iron 
trade  a. \e,  Washtenaw  County.  .Micliiu'an. 

A.  11.  HoUister,  Madison.-  Two  stone  pestles,  \'ancouver.  Wash. 
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Mrs.  J.  W.  JJogan,  LaCrosse. — Carved  serpontine  figurine  and  two  In- 
dian earthenware  vessels,  from  Mexico. 

H.  Kammer,  Fort  Atkinson. — Flint  arrowpoint. 

Mrs.  F.  11.  Kartak,  Oconomoicoc. — Birchbark  trinket  box,  Chippewa  In- 
dians, Michigan. 

Richard  Leach,  Kansasvillc. — Crania  from  Indian  burial  place. 

Louis  Lotz,  Milwaukee. — Model  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  village  of  Acoma, 
in  Valencia  County,  New  Mexico. 

William  E.  Leonard,  Madison. — Pebble  hammerstone  and  flint  arrow- 
points  from  Indian  village  site  on  Nine  Springs  Creek,  Dane  County. 

Miss  Genevieve  Mills,  Madison  (in  the  name  of  Simeon  ilills).' — Potsherds 
from  Lake  Monona  sites,  and  Winnebago  bow. 

TF.  C.  Mills,  Columbus,  0. — Blanks,  fragments,  etc.,  from  Indian  flint 
quarries  at  Flint  Ridge,  Ohio. 

3frs.  M.  M.  Mitchell,  Madison. — Klamath  Indian  basket  (unfinished,) 
from  Ft.  Klamath,  Ore. ;  clay  sinker,  Sacramento  Valley,  Calif.,  and  string 
of  shell,  seed,  and  glass  beads  from  Siskiyou  County,  Calif.  (On  deposit) 
String  of  tusk-shell  beads,  California;  Klamath  Indian  basketry  mat, 
Oregon;  iron  staple  used  in  securing  the  Modoc  chief  Captain  Jack,  when 
a  prisoner  at  Fort  Klamath,  Ore. 

J.  B.  Nisdei/,  Mansfield,  0. — (Purchase)  Trade  silver  bracelets,  armlets, 
brooch,  and  cross. 

N.  P.  Opprjaard,  Sumner. — Grooved  stone  axe.  ^ 

J.  B.  Ortschnd,  Ca^sville. — Flint  spcarpoint. 

Fred  X.  Phillips,  Madison. — Cannon  ball  obtained  in  soil  ta,ken  from  In- 
dian burial  mound  on  the  Lake  Monona-^Vingra  dividing  ridge,  near  the 
old  Madisou  cemetery. 

Miss  Plena  Platten,  Green  Bay. — Stone  plummet  found  on  Indian  village 
site  near  Big  Suamico. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Pagh,  Superior. — Pair  of  child's  snowshocs  from  Chippewa 
reservation  at  Red  Cliff;  Chippewa  canoo  models  from  Odanah  and  Lac  du 
-Flambeau. 

Charles  llatj,  Mihraukee. — Bone  awl,  Pickeit  County,  Tenn. 

J.  B.  Rei/noldM,  Madison. — Dugout  canoe  formerly  used  by  Winnebago 
Indians  on  Lake  Wingra,  at  Madison. 

T.  R.  Roddy,  Black  River  Falls. — Rattle  used  in  "Union  Cliurch"  cere- 
monies, by  Winnebago  Indians,  Omaha  Reservation,  Ncbr.  (On  deposit) 
Sacred  tobacco  boAvl.  Winnebago  Indians;  wooden  mortar,  Mohawk  Indians, 
Grand  River.  Ciinada. 

Paul  A.  Stifert,  Got/unn. —Pol^hards  and  flint  arrowpoints,  scrapers, 
etc.,  fr(»m  Indian  villairo  site  at  Richland  City. 

If.  L.  Skavlem,  J  a  ne.^ville. —Flint  arrow  and  spear  points,  knives,  scrap- 
ers, perforators,  stone  pipes,  gorgets,  axes,  celts,  balls,  hammorstonos, 
adzes,  arrowshafts,  grinders,  sawod  catlinite,  gunflints,  gunstock  trim- 
mings, sections  of  gun  barrels,  krttle  metal,  metal  brooches,  iron  awl, 
chisel,  traile  a,\es.  knif»»  bladi^s.  hawks  bolls,  glass  and  porcol.iiu  beads, 
and  other  articles  from  :in  hulian  \illag(»  silo  at  Carcajou  Point.  Lake 
Koshkonong. 
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Miss  MaTy  E.  Stewart,  Milwaukee. — Flint  scrapers,  perforators,  knives, 
arrow  and  spearpoints,  spade,  blanks,  rejects,  and  nodules;  stone  celts, 
axes,  sinkers,  grooved  hammers,  discoidal,  pestles,  hematite  cone,  pots- 
herds, etc.,  from  Indian  village  sites  on  Big  Harpeth  River,  Cheatham 
County,  Tenn. 

D.  K.  Tenney,  Madison. — Discoidal  and  five  stone  celts  from  Dane 
County  sites. 

F.  A.  Traver,  Milwaukee. — (Purchase)  Flint  arrow  and  spearpoints, 
perforators,  knives,  and  antler  implement  from  Beaver  Dam;  flint  arrow 
and  spearpoints,  knives,  etc.,  and  stone  celts  from  New  Jersey. 

A.  L.  Van  Anttcerp,  City  of  Mexico. — Collection  of  photographs  of  an- 
tiquities in  Mexican  National  Museum. 

Miss  Lucy  N.  Warden,  Ottumira,  Iowa. — Silver  ring  and  necklace,  Mus- 
quawkie  Indians,  Tama,  Iowa;  flint  points  from  Van  Buren  County,  Iowa. 
(On  deposit)  Sample  of  Musquawkie  beadwork. 

//.  JJ.  Willard,  Ada,  S.  Dak. — Squaw  shirt,  headdresses,  leggings,  cuffs, 
and  portion  of  baldric,  Upper  Brule  Sioux,  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Wistcall,  Madison. — Tusk  shells  used  as  money  by  Pacific 
Ooast  Indians. 

Alvinus  B.  Wood  Estate,  Detroit. — Large  copper  spcarpoint  from  Indian 
mound  at  Kilbourn,  in  18G3. 


Political,  Medical,  Railroad,  and  Steainboating  History 

William  J.  Boyle,  Milwaukee. — Passes  issued  by  the  Milwaukee  «fc  Min- 
nesota Railroad,  and  tlie  Chicago,  St.  Paul  Fond  du  Lao  Railroad,  to 
Supt.  S.  S.  Merrill,  in  1859  and  1860. 

B.  C.  Brett,  Oreen  Bay.— Co-py  of  Knight's  Medical  Adrisor,  captured 
during  a  foraging  expedition  of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  Fourteenth 
Army  Corps,  to  Liberty,  Tenn.,  in  May,  18G3. 

21.  0.  Ilalverson,  Stevens  Point. — Model  of  Wisconsin  River  lumber 
raft.    (Sec  photograph  on  p.  182.) 

W.  P.  Hartford,  Casscille. — Surgical  and  dental  implements  used  by 
early  Grant  County  physicians. 

Ceylon  C.  Lincoln,  Brooklyn. — Model  of  section  of  Wisconsin  River  lum- 
ber raft  ("rapids  piece"). 

Perry  Naggs,  Milwaukee. — Application  for,  and  steambeat  engineer's  li- 
cense, 18G7  and  1871. 

Magnus  Nelson,  Madison. — Two  styles  of  old-fashioned  railroad  coupling 
pins  and  links. 

n.  B.  Tanner.  South  7vati/7r'//<<i.  — Bills  for  professional  ^»>^vicos  of  early 
Upper  Fox  River  Vall»>y  physicians. 

W.  T.  Thomas,  J/at/i^c//.  — .M ilwuukoc  v^--  Mississippi  Railroad  freight 
bill,  March  7,  1800. 

Fred  L.  Phillips,  Mtidis<>n.  —  \\ ido  Awake  cap-band  worn  by  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Randolph  (Dodge  County)  Wide  Awake  Club,  in  Lincoln 
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campaign  of  1860;  cut-nail  Blaine  and  Logan  campaign  badge  of  1884; 
specimens  of  ballots  in  use  in  Wisconsin  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns of  1884  and  1888. 

Military  History 

Byron  Andreics,  Washington. — Lance  carried  by  a  member  of  Rush's 
Lancers  (Sixth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry)  in  the  War  of  Secession;  Confed- 
erate pike,  one  of  a  lot  made  by  order  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  for  use  in  the 
trenches  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  before  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  18G5. 

Robert  B.  Bird,  Madison. — Pair  of  steel  knuckles  found  by  the  donor  in 
,  1862,  while  digging  a  rille-pit  at  Peach  Orchard,  Ky. 

jBT.  T.  Brancel,  Mihcaukee. — (Purchase)  Hand  grenade,  W.  F.  Ketchum's 
patent  of  August  20,  1862. 

Merrill  Brooks,  Madison. — (On  deposit)  Powdcrhorn  used  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution;  flintlock  musket,  Starr  carbine,  short  sword,  and 
cap  box,  used  during  the  War  of  Secession;  Massachusetts  G.  A.  R, 
badge. 

Charles  E.  Broxon,  Madison. — Bone  ring,  and  tintype  portrait,  with 
carved  bone  frame,  formerly  the  property  of  Charles  Kuhlman,  a  soldier 
of  Company  B,  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin  Volunteers,^  during  the  War  of 
Secession. 

Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Broitn,  Milwaukee. — Valentine  sent  to  ISIilwaukoe  by 
a  W^isconsin  soldier  from  camp  at  Lewinsville,  Va.,  during  the  War  of 
Secession. 

Carnival  Costume  Company,  Milwaukee. — (Exchange)  Full-dress  coat 
worn  by  members  of  the  old  Fourth  Infantry,  W.  N.  G.;  United  States 
Marine  blouse. 

Otto  n.  Falk,  Mihcaukee.  —  Helmets,  shoulder-straps,  shoulder-knots, 
etc.,  worn  by  him  when  adjutant,  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  W.  N.  G.,  and  as  adjutant-general  of  the  State;  fatigue 
cap,  belt,  shoulder-straps,  and  spurs  worn  by  him  when  serving  as  chief 
quartermaster,  Third  Army  Corps,  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Mrs.  Elvira  Harrington,  Sun  7Vaz>zc.— Sun-glass  carried  by  her  fatlier 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  piece  of  homespun  bed-tickingof  that  period. 

George  II.  Joachim,  Madi.ion. — Dress-coat  and  helmet  worn  by  him  as 
major  of  the  First  Infantry,  W.  N.  G.;  kliaki  uniform  worn  by  him  as  col- 
onel of  the  same  regiment  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham,  Oconomoicoc  T^aurel-wood  ring  made  at  Look- 
out Mountain  by  a  Wisconsin  soldier  during  the  War  of  Secession. 

Justin  Sturievant,  Ecansrille  Moss  kettle  carried  by  Augustus  L.  Elmor, 

a  Revolutionary  War  soldier  from  Connecticut. 

F.  J.  Turner,  Cambridge,  Maxs. — Piece  of  brick  from  old  Fort  Vancouver. 

Miss  Lunj  N.  Warden,  (>r/r/7//trrr, /o;r,i— (On  deposit)  nispatch  box  carried 
by  Capt.  O.  B.  Twogood  during  the  War  of  Secession. 
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Miscellaneous 

Academy  of  Sciences  Museum,  Chicago. — Specimens  of  six  species  of 
shells  used  as  currency  by  aboriginal  tribes. 

J.  S.  Badger,  Brisbane,  Australia. — (Exchange)  Message-stick,  glass 
spearpoint,  pointing  bone,  war-club  heads,  adze-head,  and  comb,  used  by 
natives  of  Queensland  and  New  Guinea. 

Brother  Joseph  Button,  Kalawao,  H.  I. — Canoe  model,  kapa  cloth  gar- 
ment, fans,  seed  and  shell  necklaces,  used  by  natives  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Albert  0.  Barton,  Madison.- -{On  deposit)  Collection  of  American  and 
foreign  coins  and  medals. 

A.  C.  Besai,  Bombay,  India. — (On  deposit)  Miniature  model  of  the  Taj 
Mahal. 

W.  n.  Elkey,  Milwaukee. — Silver  and  bronze  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition medals,  1892-93. 

J.  George  Garneau,  Quebec. — Gold  medal  commemorative  of  Tercenten- 
ary of  Founding  of  Quebec  by  Champlain. 

77.  P.  Hamilton,  Two  lUvers. — Mummy  necklace,  Thebes,  Egypt. 

W.  B.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — (Purchase)  Carved  gourd  vessels 
from  Honduras  and  Salvador;  carved  cocoanut-shell  cup,  Honduras. 

Ira  Ilulbert,  Sparta. — Pair  of  silver-inlaid  spurs  purchased  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  in  1851. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Kartak,  Oconomowoc. — German  tlieatro  programme,  Halbor- 
stadt,  Germany,  1832;  German  text-book,  1832. 

Mrs.  Christie  JSfegley,  Arena. -~{0i\  deposit)  liook.  The  Live.^t  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  brought  to  Wisconsin  from  Ireland  by  her  family  in  1850. 

Miss  Mary  Oakley,  Madison.— {On  deposit)  Carved  ivory  chessmen,  jado 
amulet,  rose  quartz  and  jade  buckle,  and  set  of  buttons  from  mandarin 
hats,  all  from  China. 

John  M.  Olin,  .Vaff^V^/?. --Con federate  banknotes,  wild-cat  currency,  U.  S. 
fractional  currency,  and  tobacco  stamp. 

Charles  Bay,  Milwaukee.— Bone  awls  from  pile  dwellings  in  Lake  Bionne, 
Switzerland;  bill  of  sale  of  negro  slaves  made  by  a  Virginia  tirm  of  auc- 
tioneers, January  23,  18G2. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. — H.  W.  Seton-Karr  collection  of  flint 
implements  from  the  sites  of  neolithic  villages  near  Fayum,  from  the  flint 
mines  of  Wadj  Sheikh,  and  other  localities  in  Egypt;  collections  of  flint 
implemeits  from  Poondi  and  Gaznpoot,  in  Madras  Presidency,  India; 
from  the  region  of  the  Gilgal  Kivor,  Great  Kiff  Valloy,  Central  Africa, 
from  Zeneyen,  Tunis,  and  from  the  Knowle  pit,  Swindon,  England. 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Kutabli.ihmenf,  Bochettcr,  X  r.—( Purchase) 
Casts  of  the  Neanderthal,  Enf:is,  and  Spy  skulls. 

O.  At,  West,  .Uilwaukee. — One-p»>st)  banUnoio.  Colombia,  1>05. 
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Periodicals  and  Newspapers  Cur 
rently  Received  at  the  Library 

[Corrected  to  November  1,  1910] 

Periodicals 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist  (m).  Chicag-o. 
A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  (bi-m).  Chicago. 

Academio  Royale  d'Archeologie  de  Belgique,  Annales  (q).  Antwerp. 
Academie  Royale  d'Archeologie  do  Belgique,  Bulletin  (q).  Antwerp. 
Academy  (w).  London. 

Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  (q).    Univ.  of  Cal. 

Advance  Advocate  (m).    St.  Louis. 

Advocate  of  Peace  (m).  Boston. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  Palm  (m).    Allontown,  Pa. 

Alpha  Xi  Delta  (q).    Alliance,  O. 

Altruist  (m).    St.  Louis. 

Amalgamated  Engineers  Journal  (m).  London. 
Amalgamated  Journal  (w).  Pittsburgh. 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Journal  (ni).    Kansas  City,  Mo. 
American  Anthropologist  (q).    New  York. 
American  Antiquarian  (bi-m).  Chicago. 

American  Antiquarian  Society  Proceedings,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Archjrology  and  Ethnology  (q).    Univ.  of  Cal. 

American  Catholic  ITistorical  Researches  (q).  Philadelphia. 

American  Catholic  Historical  Society  Record  (q).  Philadelphia. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia. 

American  Economist  (w).    Now  York. 

American  Federationist  \m).  Washington. 

American  Forestry  (m).  Washington. 

American  Goograpliical  Society  Bulletin  (m).    Now  York. 

American  Historical  Reviciw  (q).    Now  York. 

American  Industrial  Journal  (ni).    Delavan,  Wis. 

American  Industries  (m).    New  York. 

American  Issue  (m).  Milwaukee. 

American  Journal  of  Theology  (q).  Chicago. 

American  Magazine  (m).    Now  York. 
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American  Missionary  (m).    New  York. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.  Washington. 

American  Museum  Journal  (irrog).    New  York. 

American  Philosophical  Society  Proceedings.  Philadelphia. 

American  Pressman  (m).  Cincinnati. 

American  School  Board  Journal  (m).  Milwaukee. 

American  Sugar  Industry  and  Beet  Sugar  Gazette  (s-m).  Chicago. 

Americana  (m).    New  York. 

Analecta  Bollandiana  (q).  i^russels. 

Annals  of  Iowa  (q).    Des  Moines. 

Annals  of  St.  Joseph  (m).    West  Ue  Pere. 

Antik%'arisk  Tidskrift.  Stockholm. 

Antiquary  (m).  London. 

Archiginnasio,  Bulletin  (q).  Bologna. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Transactions  (irreg).  Yokohama. 
Athenaeum  (w).  London. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston. 
Augustana  (w).    Rock  Island,  111. 

Australian  Official  Journal  of  Patents  (w).  Melbourne. 

Bates  Bulletin  (irreg).    Austinburg,  Ohio. 

Bible  Society  Record  (m).    New  York. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  Bulletin.    New  York. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  (q).    Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Bijdragen  voor  Vaderlandsche  Geschiedenis.    Arnheim,  Netherlands. 

Black  and  Red  (m).    Watertown,  Wis. 

Blacksmith's  Journal  (m).  Chicago. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  (m). 

Board  of  Trade  Journal  (m).    Portland,  Maine. 

Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette  (m).  London. 

Boletin  del  Archivo  Nacional  (bi-m).  Havana. 

Book  Buyer  (m).    New  York. 

Bookman  (m).    New  York. 

Boston  Ideas  (w). 

Boston  Public  liibrary,  Monthly  Bulletin. 
Bricklayer  and  ^lason  (m).  rndianajiolis. 
Bridgemen's  ^lagazine  (m).  Minneapolis. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archa'ological  Society,  Transactions  (irreg). 
Bristol,  Eng. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Public  Lil)rary.  (Quarterly  linllotin. 

Brookline  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin  (bi-m). 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  liil^rary,  lUilk-fin  (m). 

Browning's  Magazine  (m).  Milwaukee. 

Buenos  Ayres  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Municipal  Statistics. 

Bulletin  (rn).    Nashville,  Tonn. 

liullotin  (m).     Atlanta  University. 

lUilletin  des  Ilecherchi'S  lIisturi<|U(>s  {m).    Levis.  (,^uehec. 

IJullctin  of  liibliography  ((i).  l^)sl('n. 

Bunto  Biiitter  fiir  ilie  Kieineu  (rn).  Milw-aukoc. 
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By  the  Wayside  (m).  Madison. 

California  State  Library  Nftws  Notes  (m).  Sacramento 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  Public  Library  Bulletin  (m). 

Canadian  Antiquarian  (m).  Montreal. 

Canadian  Institute,  Transactions.  Toronto. 

Canadian  Magazine  (m).  Toronto. 

Canadian  Patent  Office  Record  (m).  Ottawa. 

Canterbury  and  York  Society,  Publications  (irreg).  London. 

Car  Worker  (m).  Chicago. 

Carpenter  (m).  Indianapolis. 

Catholic  World  (m).    New  York. 

Century  Magazine  (m).    New  Y''ork. 

Century  Path  (w).    Point  Loma,  Cal. 

Chamber's  Journal  (m).    London  and  Edinburgh. 

Chatauquan  (m).    Springfield,  Ohio. 

Chi  Omega  Elousis  (q).    Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago  Apparel  Gazette  (m). 

Chicago  Commerce  (m). 

Chicago  School  of  Sanitary  Instruction,  Bulletin  (w). 

Christian  Student  (m).    New  York. 

Church  News  (m).    St.  Louis. 

Church  Times  (m).  Milwaukee. 

Cigar  Maker's  Official  Journal  (m).  Chicago. 

Cincinnati  Public  Library,  Library  Leaflets  (m). 

City  Club  Bulletin  (w).  Chicago. 

City  Record  (official)  (d).    New  York. 

Clarkson  Bulletin  (q).    Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Open  Shelf  (q). 

Cleveland  Terminal  &  Valley  Ry.  Co.,  Relief  Dept.,  Statement  of  Receipts 

and  Disbursements  (m). 
Coast  Seamen's  Journal  (w).    San  Francisco. 
College  Chips  (m).    Docorah.  Iowa. 
Collier's  National  Weekly.    New  York. 

Columbia  University,  Studies  in  Political  Science  (irreg).    New  York. 

Commercial  Telegraphers*  Journal  (m).  Chicago. 

Comptes-Rendus  de  rAtheneo  Louisianais  (m).    New  Orleans. 

Contemporary  Review  (m).  London, 

Cook's  American  Travelers'  (Ja/otte  (in).    New  York. 

Co-operation  (m).  Minneapolis. 

Co-operative  Journnl  (m).    Oakland,  Cal. 

Cooper's  International  Journal  (m).    Kansas  City,  Ivans. 

Cosmopolitan  (m).    New  York. 

Country  Life  in  America  (m).    Now  York. 

Craftsman  (m).    New  York. 

Current  Literature  (m).    Now  York.  ' 

Delineator  (in).    New  York. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  Trident  (q).    Galva,  III. 

Delta  Gamma  Anchora  (q).    Columbus,  O. 
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Delta  Upsilon  Quarterly.  Philadelphia. 
Denver  Public  Library,  Bulletin  (q). 
Detroit  Public  Library,  Bulletin  (q). 

Deutsch-Amerikanishe  Buchdrucker-Zeitung  (s-m).  Indianapolis. 
Deutsch-Amerikanisho  Geschichtsbliitter  (q).  Chicago. 
Deutsche  Vorkampfer  (m).    New  York, 
Dial  (s-m).  Chicago. 

District  of  Columbia.    Library  Bulletin  (m).    Washington,  D.  0. 
Dominion  of  Canada.    Labour  Gazette  (m).  Ottawa. 
Dublin  Review  (q).  London. 

Dunn  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy  Bulletin  (q). 

Menomonie. 
Edinburgh  Review  (q). 
Electrical  Worker  (m).    Springfield,  111. 
Elevator  Constructor  (m).  Philadelphia. 
Empire  Review  (m).  London. 
English  Historical  Review  (q),  London. 
Equity  (q).  Philadelphia. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  (q).    Salem,  Mass. 
Evangelical  Episcopalian  (m).  Chicago. 
Evangeliets  Sonebud  (w).    College  View,  Nebr. 
Evangelisch-Lutherische  Gemcinde-Blatt  (s-m).  Milwaukee. 
Evangelisk  Luthersk  Kirkctitendc  (w).    Docorah,  Iowa. 
Evening  and  Morning  Star  (m).    Independence,  ^lo. 
Everybody's  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 
Exponent  (m).    St.  Louis. 

Fairhaven  (Mass.).    Millicent  Library  Bulletin  (bi-m). 
Fame  (m).    New  York. 

Filine  Co-operative  Association  Echo  (m).  Boston. 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Public  Library  liuUetiu  (bi-m). 
Flaming  Sword  (m).    Estero,  FJa. 
Fleet  Review  (m).    Washington,  D.  C. 
Fortnightly  Review  (m).    London.  i 
Forum  (m).    New  York. 

Franklin  Institute  Journal  (m).  Philadelphia. 
Free  Russia  (m).  London. 
Freedom  (m).  London. 
Friend  and  Guide  (m),  Neonah. 
Friends'  Intelligoncor  (w).  Philadolphia. 
Friends'  Historical  Society  Journal  {q).  London. 
Fruitman  and  Gardener  (m).    Mount  Vf  rnoii,  Iowa. 
Furniture  Worker  (s-m).    Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
Gamma  Phi  Beta  Crescent  ((i).    Delaware,  O. 
Genealogical  Exchange  (ni).  l^ntValo. 

Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Publications.  Pliihulelphia. 
Genealogist  ((i).    Exeter,  Kng. 
Glass  Worker  (m).  .Chicago. 
Globe  Trotter  (<i).  Milwaukee. 
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'Gloucestershire  Records  (irreg).    Bristol,  Eiior. 
Good  Government  (m).    New  York. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.).    Ryerson  Public  Library  Bulletin  (q). 

Granite  Cutter's  Journal  (m).    Quincy,  Mass. 

Granite  Monthly.    Concord,  N.  11. 

Granite  State  Magazine  (m).    Manchester,  N.  H. 

Harper's  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

Harper's  Weekly,  New  Y'ork. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Library  Bulletin  (m). 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Seminary  Record  (q). 

Harvard  University  Gazette  (w).    Cambridge,  Mass. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Public  Library  Bulletin  (bi-m). 

Helena  Public  Library  Bulletin  (s-y). 

Helping  Hand  (m).  Chicago. 

Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (w).    Dayton.  Ohio. 

Herald  of  the  Cross  (m).  London. 

Herald  of  the  Golden  Age  (q).    Paignton,  Eng. 

Historia  (q).  Oklahoma. 

Home  Visitor  (m).  Chicago. 

House  Beautiful  (m).  Chicago. 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  (w).  Springfield. 
Illinois  Historical  Society  Journal  (q).    Springfield.  • 
Illustrated  London  News  (w).  London. 
Illustrated  Official  Journal,  Patents  (w).  London. 
Improvement  Era  (m).    Salt  Lake  City. 
Independent  (w).    New  York. 
Indian  Antiquary  (q).  liombay. 

Indiana  Bulletin  of  Charities  and. Correction  (q).  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  Public  Library  Commission,   Library  Occurreut  (m).  Indianapo- 
lis. 

Indiana  Quarterly  Magazine  of  History.  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  State  Library  Monthly  Bulletin.  Indianapolis. 
Indian's  Friend  (m).    New  York. 
Industrial  Canada  (m).  Toronto. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  Journal  (m).    Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

International  Bureau  of  American  liepublics  Monthly  Bulletin.  Wash- 
ington. 

International  Conciliation  (m).    New  York. 
International  Ilorseshoors  Magazine  (m).  Denver. 
International  Moulder's  Journal  (m).  Cincinnati. 
International  Musician  (m).    St.  Louis. 
Intenuit ional  vSocialist  Roviow  (m).  Chicago. 
International  Steam  KngiinMM-  (m).  Boston. 
Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  l\)lificH  ((|).    Iowa  City. 
'Icwa  Masonic  Library,  (^uai  teriy  BuUolin.    Cedar  liapids. 
Irrigation  Ago  (m)-  ('liicago. 

Jersey  City  (N   J.).    Public  Library,  Bulletin  Library  Ueconl  (bi-m). 
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Johnson  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Bulletin.    Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  (q).  Boston. 

Journal  of  American  History  (q).    Mcriden,  Conn. 

Journal  of  History  (q).    Lamoni,  Iowa. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy  (q).  Chicago. 

Journal  of  Zoophily  (m).  Philadelphia. 

Journeyman  Barber  (m).  Indianapolis. 

Kansas  City  (ilo.),  Public  Library  Quarterly. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Key  (q).    Snn  Francisco. 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  Register  (tri-y).  Frankfort. 

Kinderfreunde  (m).  Milwaukee. 

Kingsley  House  Record  (m).  Pittsburgh. 

Kristellige  Talsmand  (w),  Chicago. 

La  Follette's  Weekly  Magazine.  Madison. 

Labor  Digest  (m).  Minneapolis. 

Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Historical  Society  Papers  (m),  Lancaster., 
Labor  (m).  Cleveland. 

Leather  Workers'  Journal  (m).    Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lebanon  Co.  Historical  Society  Papers.    Lebanon,  Pa. 
Letters  on  Brewing  (q).  Milwaukee. 
Liberator  (m).    Auckland,  X.  Z. 
Liberia  (s-y):  Washington. 
Library  (q).  London. 

Library  Association  of  Portland  (Me.),  Bulletin  (m). 

Library  Journal  (m).    New  York. 

Library  Work  (irreg).  Minneapolis. 

Life  and  Light  for  Women  (m).  Boston. 

Light  (bi-m).    La  Crosse. 

Literary  Digest  (w).    New  York. 

Little  Socialist  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

Living  Age  (w).  Boston. 

Living  Church  (w).  Milwaukee. 

Locomotive  Engineers  Journal  (m).  Cleveland. 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engineers  Magazine  (m).  Indianapolis. 

London  Municipal  Notes  (m).    Ijondon,  Eng. 

Lords  Day  Almanac  (m).    Toronto,  Can. 

Luther  League  Review  (m).    New  York. 

Lutheran  (w).    Lebanon  and  Philadelphia. 

Lutheran  Church  Review  (q).  Philadelphia. 

Lutheraneren  (w).  Minneapolis. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Public  Library  lUiliolin  (bi-m). 

McCluro's  Magazine  (m)-    Now  York. 

Machinists'  ^Monthly  Journal.    Washington,  I).  C. 

Magazine  of  History  (m).    Now  York. 

Maine  State  lioard  of  Health  Bulletin  (bi-m.)  Augusta. 

Manchester  (lOng.)  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  2iIeinoirs  an 

ceedings  (tri-y). 
Manitoba  Gazette  (w).  Winnipeg. 
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Marathon  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic   Economy  Bulleti; 

(q).  Wausau. 
Maryland  Historic  Maj^azino  (q).  Baltimore. 
Masonic  Tidings  (m).  Milwaukee. 
Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  (m).  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Magazine  (q).    Salem,  Mass. 
Mayflower  Descendant  (q).  Boston. 
Medford  (Mass.)  Historical  Register  (q). 

Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Milwaukee.    Bulletin  (m). 

Mercury  (m).    East  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Methodist  Review  (bi-m).    Cincinnati  and  New  York, 

Methodist  Review  (South)  (q).    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Michigan  Dairy  and  Pood  Department,  Bulletin  (m).  Lansing. 

Michigan  State  Library,  Quarterly  rkilletin.  Lansing. 

Milestones  (m).  Philadelphia. 

Milwaukee  Health  Department.    Monthly  Report. 

Milwaukee  Medical  Journal  (m). 

Milwaukee  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Index  of  Additions. 

Miners'  Magazine  (w).  Denver. 

Missionary  Herald  (m).  Boston. 

Missouri  Historical  Review  (q).  Columbia. 

Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections  (q).    St.  Louis. 

Mitteilungen  aus  der  Historischcn  Literatur  (q).  Berlin. 

Mitteilungen  des  Deutschen  Pionier-Vereins  von  Philadelphia  (q). 

Mixer  and  Server  (m).  Cincinnati. 

Modern  Grocer  (m).  Chicago. 

Motorman  and  Conductor  (m).  Detroit. 

Municipal  Facts  (w).'  Denver. 

Municipal  Record  (official)  (w).    San  Francisco. 

Municipality  (m).  Madison. 

Munsoy's  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

Museo  Social,  Annales  (m).  Paris. 

Musee  Social,  Memoiros  and  Documents  (m).  Paris. 

Museum  News  (m).    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mystic  Worker  (m).    Fulton,  III. 

Nashua  (N.  11.)  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Nation  (w).    New  York. 

National  Ass'n  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Bulletin  (q).  Boston. 
National  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction  (q).  Chicago. 
National  Glass  Budget  (w).  Pittsburgh. 
National  Review  (m).  London. 

Neue  Ileidelbor^er  Jahrbiicher  (irrog.).    Heidelberg,  Germany. 

New  Bedford  (Mass)  Public  Library  liuUetin  (m). 

New  England  Civic  Federation  Bulletin  (irreg).  Boston. 

New  England  Family  History  (q).    Xew  York. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  {*{).  Boston. 

Now  England  ^laL'azine  (rn).  Boston. 

Now  Ilampshiro  Genealogical  Keeord  (tj).  Dover 
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New  Jersey  Historical  Society  Proceed ing-s.  Paterson. 

New  Philosophy  (q).    Lancaster,  Pa, 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Monthly  Bulletin. 

New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  Weekly  Report. 

New  York  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  (q).    New  York. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  (q).    New  York. 

New  York  Libraries  (q).    University  of  State  of  New  York. 

New  York  Mercantile  Library  Bulletin  (y).    New  York. 

New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin  (m).    New  York, 

New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Monthly  Bulletin.  Albany. 

New  York  Tim^es  Saturday  Review  (w).    Now  York. 

New  Zealand  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labour  (m).  Wellington. 

New  Zealand  Parliamentary  Debates  (m),  Wellington. 

Newark  (N.  J.).    Free  Public  Library,  Library  News  (m). 

Nineteenth  Century  (m).  London. 

Norden  (m).  Racine. 

North  American  Review  (m).    New  York. 
North  Carolina  Booklet  (m).  Raleigh, 
North  Dakota  Magazine  (m).  Bismarck. 
Northwestern  Miller  (w).  Minneapolis. 
Notes  and  Queries  (m).  London. 
Nouvelle-France  (m).  Quebec. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  Columbus. 

Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Corrections  (q).  Columbus. 

Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  Quarterly.  Cincinnati. 

Old  Continental  (bi-m).    Dos  Moines. 

'*01d  Northwest"  Genealogical  Quarterly.  Columbus. 

Olde  Ulster  (m).    Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Omaha  (Nebr.)  Public  Library  Bulletin  (irreg). 

Open  Court  (m).  Chicago. 

Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly.  Portland. 
Our  Boys  (q).    Dousman,  Wis. 
Our  Dumb  Animals  (m).  P»oston. 

Our  Journal.    Organ  of  Metal  Polishers,  etc.  (m).  Cincinnati. 

Our  Young  People  (m).  ^Milwaukee. 

Out  West  (m).    Los  Angeles. 

Outing  (m).    New  York. 

Outlook  (w).    New  York. 

Overland  Monthly.    San  Francisco. 

Owl  (q),  Kewaunee. 

Painter  and  Decorator  (m) .    LaFayotte,  Ind. 
Pattern  Makers'  Journal  (in).  Cincinnati. 
Pedigree  Register  (q),  Lonilon. 

Pennsylvania  Fn^o  Fibrary  Commission,  Library  Notes  (<|).  llarrisburg. 
Pennsylvania-German  (mV    liiiif/.  I'a. 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  llislnry  {<]).  Pliila<l(^lphia. 
Philadelphia  liibrnry  t'omjiany,  lUilh^tin  (s  y). 

Philippine  Islands,  Bureau  of  HoaUh,  Quarl(M-ly  lu'porl.  Manila. 
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Philippine  Weather  Bureau,  Bulletin  (m).  Manila. 
Pi  Beta  Phi  Arrow  (q).    Menasha,  Wis. 
Piano  Workers'  Official  Journal  (m).  Chicago. 

Pittsburgh  &  Western  Ry.  Co.,  Relief  Dept.,  Statement  of  Receipts 

Disbursements  (m). 
Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Library,  Monthly  Bulletin. 
Pittsfield.  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Athenieum,  Quarterly  Bulletin. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  Boston. 
Postal  Clerk  (m).  Chicago. 
Postal  Record  (m).    W^ashiugton,  D.  C. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Monthly  Bulletin.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society  Journal  (m).  Philadelphia. 

Princeton  Theological  Review  (q).  Philadelphia. 

Progressive  Woman  (m).    Girard,  Kans. 

Providence  (R.  L)  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Public  (w).  Chicago. 

Public  Health  (q).    Lansing,  Mich. 

Public  Libraries  (m).  Chicago. 

Publisher's  Circular  and  Booksellers'  Record  (w).  London. 

Publisher's  W^eekly,  New  York. 

Putnam's  Monthly  and  the  Critic.    Now  York. 

Quarterly  Review.  London. 

Queen's  Quarterly.    Kingston,  Ont. 

Queensland  Geographical  Journal  (a).  Australasia. 

Quincy  (111.)  Public  Library  Bulletin  (q). 

Railroad  Telegrapher  (m).    St.  Louis. 

Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  (m).  Cleveland. 

Railway  Carmen's  Journal  (m).    Kansas  City. 

Railway  Clerk  (m).    Kansas  City. 

Railway  Conductor  (m).    Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  and  Cumulative  Index  (m).  M 
neapolis. 

Real  Academia  de  la  Ilisloria  Bolctin  (m).  Madrid. 

Reclamation  Record  (m).  Washington. 

Records  of  the  Past  (m).  Washington. 

Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Arcluvologist  (q).  London. 

Retail  Clerks'  International  Advocate  (m).    St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Review  of  Reviews  (m).    Now  York. 

Revue  Canadionno  (m).  Montreal. 

Rovuo  Franco-Amoricaine  (m).  Quebec. 

Revue  llistorique  de  la  Question  Louis  XVII  (bi-m).  Paris. 

Rodina  (w).  Racine. 

Rosenberg  Library  Bulletin  (bi-m).    Galveston,  Texas. 
Round  Table  (m).  Bcloit. 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute  .lournal.  London. 
Royal  Blue(m).  Baltimore. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Geographical  Journal  (ni).  London. 
Royal  Purple  (m).  Whitewater. 
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Royal  Society  of  Antiquities  of  Ireland.    Journal  (q).  Dublin. 

Sailors'  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

St.  Andrew's  Cross  (m).  Boston. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Public  Library  l^ulletin  (m). 

San  Francisco  Public  Library  Bulletin  (m). 

Saturday  Evening  Post  (w).  Philadelphia. 

Scandinavisk  Farmer-Journal  (s-m).  Minneapolis. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  (m).  Edinburgh. 

Scottish  Historical  Review  (q).  Glasgow. 

Scottish  Record  Society  (q).  Edinburgh. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Public  Library  Bulletin  (q). 

Scribner's  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

Sewanec  Review  (q).    New  York. 

Shingle  Weaver  (m).    Everett,  Wash. 

Shoo  Worker's  Journal  (m).  Boston. 

Single  Tax  Review  (bi-m).    New  York. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Social  Democrat  (m).  London. 

Societe  d'Archeologie  de  Bruxelles.    Annales  (s-y).  Brussels. 
Societe  de  Geographie  de  Quebec,  Bulletin.  Quebec. 
Somerville  (Mass.)  Library  Bulletin  (m). 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly.    Durham,  N.  C. 

South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine.  Charleston.* 

South  Dakota  Congregationalist  (m).  Huron. 

Southern  Letter  (m).    Tuskegco,  Ala.  * 

Spirit  of  Missions  (m).    New  York. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library  Bulletin  (irreg). 

Standard  (w).  Chicago. 

Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  (m).  Chicago. 

Stone-cutters'  Journal  (m).  Washington. 

Stove  Workers'  Journal  (m).  Detroit. 

Sunset  Magazine  (m).    San  Francisco. 

Survey  (w).    New^  York. 

Switchmen's  Union  Journal  (m).  Buffalo. 

Tailor  (m).    Bloomington,  111. 

Team  Owners'  Review  (m).  Pittsburgh. 

Teamsters'  Official  Magazine  (m).  Indianapolis. 

Temperance  (q).    New  Brunswick. 

Temperance  Cause  (m).  Boston. 

Texas  State  Historical  Association  Quarterly,  Austin. 

Theologischo  Quartalshrift.  Milwaukee. 

Thlingot  (m).  Sitka. 

Tobacco  Worker  (m).    Louisville,  Ivy. 

Tradesman  (s-m).    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Travelers'  Goods  and  Leather  Workers'  Oflicial  Journal  (m).  Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Travelers'  Railway  Guide  (m).    Now  York  and  Chicago. 
Typographical  Journal  (m).  ludiunapolis. 
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Union  Labor  Advocate  (m).  Chicaf,'o. 
Union  Postal  Clerk  (m).  Chicago. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.  (m).  Ch 
cago. 

United  States  Congress.    Congressional  Record. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Crop  Reporter  (m). 

Experiment  Station  Record  (m). 

Monthly  Weather  Review. 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor  (bi-m). 

Bulletin  of  the  Census. 

Immigration  Bulletin  (m). 

Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
United  States  Library  of  Congress: 

Catalogue  of  Copyriglit  Entries  (w-m). 
United  States  Patent  Office: 

Official  Gazette  (w). 
United  States  Superintendent  of  Documents: 

Monthly  Catalogue  of  United  States  Public  Documents. 
United  States  Treasury  Department: 

Public  Health  Reports  (w). 

Treasury  Decisions  (w). 
United  States  War  Department:    Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs: 

Summary  of  Commerce  of  the  Philip})ino  Islands. 
United  Typothetae  of  America.    Bulletin  (m).  Philadelphia. 
Universal  Engineer  (m).    New  York. 
University  Settlement  Studies  ((i).    New  York. 
Vermont  Library  Commission  Bulletin  (q).  Montpelier. 
Virginia  County  Records  (q).    New  York.  - 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  (q).  Richmond. 
Virginia  State  Library  Bulletin  (q).  Richmond. 
Warren  County  Library  Bulletin  (({).    Monmouth,  111. 
Weekly  IJulletiii  of  the  Clotiiing  Trade.    Now  York. 
Western  Monthly.    Salt  Lake  City. 
Westminster  Review  (m).  London. 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.).    Osterhout  Free  Library,  Bulletins  (m). 
William  and   Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine.  William 
burg,  Va. 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine  (m).  Madison. 

Wisconsin  and  Northwest  Trade  Journal  (m).    La  Crosso. 

Wisconsin  Arclueologist  (q).  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  Baptist  (q).  Wauwatosa. 

Wisconsin  Citizen  (m).  IJrodhead. 

Wisconsin  Congregational  Church  Life  (m).  lieloit. 

Wiscoivsin  10(iuity  Now.s  (s-m).  Madison. 

Wisconsin  I'ree  Library  Cornniission.  Hullctin  (>n).  Madison. 
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Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  (m).  Madison. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  (bi-m).  Madison. 

Wisconsin  Medical  Journal  (m).  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  Medical  Recorder  (m).  Janesville. 

Wisconsin  Natural  History  Society  Bulletin  (q).  Milwaukee. 

Women's  Work  (m).    New  York. 

Worcester  (^Lass.)  Free  Public  Library  Bulletin  (m). 

World  Today  (m).  Chicago. 

World's  Events  (m).  Chicago. 

World's  Work  (m).    New  York. 

Young  Churchman  (w).  Milwaukee, 

Y''oung  Eagle  (m).  Sinsinawa. 

Zeitschrift  lur  Ethnologic  (bi-m).    Berlin,  Germany. 
Zukunft  (m).    New  York. 

Wisconsin  Newspapers 

Albany — Albany  Vindicator. 
Algoma — Algoma  Record. 
Alma — Buffalo  County  Journal. 
Alma  Center — Alma  Center  News. 

Antigo — Antigo  Herald;  Antigo  Republican;  News  Item. 
^7);>?^fo7i— Applcton  Crescent  (d);  Appleton  Post;  Appleton  Volksfreund 
Fox  River  Journal;  Gegenwart;  Montags-Blatt. 
Arcadia — Leader. 

Ashland — Ashland  News  (d);  Ashland  Press. 

Augusta — Eagle. 

Baldwin — Baldwin  Bulletin. 

Baraboo — Baraboo  News;  Baraboo  Republic;  Sauk  County  Democrat. 
Barron — Barron  County  Shield. 

Bayfield — Bayfield  County  Press;  Bayfield  Progress. 

Beaver  Dam — Beaver  Dam  Argus;  Dodge  County  Citizen. 

Belleville — Belleville  Recorder. 

Beloif- ■■Bo]oit  Free  Press  (d). 

Benton — Benton  Advocate. 

Berlin — Berlin  Journal. 

Black  Creek— \^\^ck  Creek  Times. 

Black  Jtiver  Falls — l>adger  State  lianner;  .lackson  County  Journal. 
Bloomer — IJloomer  Advance. 
Bloomington — Bloom ington  Record. 
Boscohel — Boscobel  Dial-Enterprise;  Boscobel  Sentinel. 
Brandon — Brandon  Times. 
Brodhcad — Brodhead  liulopondent- Register. 
.  Bruce — Bruco  News  Letter. 
Burlington — Standard  Democrat. 
r<r///6r<'a— Cambria  News. 
Campbdlsport — Campl)ollsport  N»'ws. 
Ca lih  ti » n  — C as  1 1 1 o n  It e c o  r d . 
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Cassmllc — Cassvillo  Index. 
Cedarburg — Cedarburg  News. 
Chetek—Chelf'k  Alert. 
Chilton — Chilton  Times. 

Chippewa  Falls — Catholic  Sentinel;  Chippewa  Times;  Herald. 

Clinton — Rock  County  Banner. 

Colby — Ph  o  n  og  r  ap  h . 

Crandon — Forest  Echo. 

Cumberland — Cumberland  Advocate. 

Bale—l^sXQ  Recorder.  s 

Darlington — Darlington  Democrat;  Republican-Journal. 
De  Forest — De  Forest  Times. 

Delavan — Delavan  Enterprise;  Dolavan  Republican;  Wisconsin  Times 
(bi-w). 

De  Pere — Brown  County  Democrat;  De  Pore  News. 
Dodgeville — Dodgeville  Chronicle;  Dodgeville  Suu-Republic. 
Durand — Entering  Wedge;  Pepin  County  Courier. 
Fau  Claire — Eau  Claire  Leader  (d);  Telegram  (d). 
Edgerton — Wisconsin  Tobacco  Re-porter. 
Elkhorn — Elkhorn  Independent. 

ElUworth — Pierce  County  Herald.  , 
Elroy — Elroy  Tribune. 

Evansville — F^nterprise;  Evans villo  Review. 

Fairchild — Fairchild  Observer. 

Fall  Jiicer — New  Era.  • 

Fennimare — Fennimorc  Times. 

Florence — Florence  Mining  News. 

Fond  du  Lac — Commonwealth  (d);  Reporter  (d). 

Fort  Atkinson — Hoard's  Dairyman;  Jelferson  County  Union. 

Fountain  City — Butl'alo  County  Republikanor. 

Frederic — Frederic  Star. 

Friendship— Adams  County  Press. 

Olenwood — Glenwood  Tribune. 

Grand  Jiapids— Wood  County  Reporter. 

Ora7itisburg—Jouvnii\  of  Burnett  County. 

Oreen  Bay— Green  Bay  Gazette  (s-w);  Green  Bay  Review. 

Greenwood  —Greenwood  Gleaner. 

Hancock — Hancock  NtAvs. 

i7ar(/(>7-rf— Hartford  Press. 

Hudson — Hudson  Star-Observer;  True  Republican. 
JFurliy — Montreal  River  Miner. 

Independence — Independence  News  Wave;  Wisconsin  Good  Tomplar. 

Janesril/e — .latuvsville  (Ja/.etto  (d);  Recorder  and  Times. 

Jefferson — Jeirerson  Banner. 

Juneau — Independent;  .luneau  Telephone. 

Kaukauna — Kaukauna  Sun;  Kaukauna  Tin\os. 

Kenosha — Ivenosha  News  (d);  Telegraph-Courier. 

Krwaunee — Kewaunee  ('ounty  Banner:   Kew.iun(>n  I'-ntiTprise;  Kowaun- 


Periodicals  Received 


Kilhourn — Kilbourn  Events;  Mirror-Gazetto. 

La  Crosse — Herold  and  Volksf round;  La  Crosse  Argus;  La  Crosse 
Chronicle  (d);  I^a  Crosse  Leader-Press  (d);  Nord-Stern;  Nord-stern  Bliit- 
ter;  Northwest  Trade  Journal  (m);  Volks-Post. 

Ladysmith — Rusk  County  Journal. 

Lake  Geneva — Herald;  Lake  Geneva  News. 

T^ake  Mills — Lake  Mills  Leader. 

Lake  Nebagamon — Star  Enterprise. 

Lancaster — Grant  County  Herald  (s-w);  Teller. 

Linden — Conservative. 

Loyal — Loyal  Tribune. 

Madison — Amerika;  Cardinal  (d);  Madison  Democrat  (d);  ^ladisonian; 
State;  Wisconsin  Botschafter;  Wisconsin  Farmer;  Wisconsin  Staats-Zeit- 
ung;  Wisconsin  State  Journal  (d). 

Manitowoc — Manitowoc  Herald  (d);  Manitowoc  Pilot;  Manitowoc  Post; 
Wahrheit. 

Marinette — Eagle-Star  (d);  Marinette  Tribune. 
Marsfifield — Marshfield  Times. 

Mansion — Juneau  County  Chronicle;  Mauston  Star. 

Medford — Taylor  County  Star-News;  Waldbote. 

Menomonie — Dunn  County  News. 

Merrill — Merrill  Star-Advocate;  Wisconsin  Tlialbote. 

Mer  rilla  n — Wisconsin  I  ^  e  a  d  e  r . 

Mid  diet  on — Middleton  Times-Herald. 

Milton  Junction — Telephone. 

Milwaukee — Catholic  Citizen;  Columbia;  Evening  Wisconsin  (d);  Excel- 
sior; Germania  (s-w) ;  Kuryer  Polski  (d);  ^[ilwauk'ee  Free  Press  (d);  Mil- 
waukee Germania-Abendpost  (d);  .Milwaukee  ITorold  (d);  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal (d);  Milwaukee  News  (d);  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (d);  Seoboto  (s-w);  Social 
Democratic  Herald;  Sontags-bote;  Vorwiirtz;  Wahrheit;  Wisconsin  Banner 
und  Volksfreund. 

Mineral  Point — Iowa  County  Democrat;  ]^Iineral  Point  Tribune. 

Minocqua-—Wmoc(\\i'A  Times. 

Mondovi — Mondovi  Herald. 

M.onroe — Journal-Gazette;    Monroe  Journal  (il);   Monroe  Sentinel  (s-w); 
Monroe  Times  (d). 
Mon  ^  #  ^  ^ — M  o  n  t  e  1 1  o  10  x  p  r  e  s  s . 
Mount  IIoreb~Mom\t  Horeb  Times. 
Mnscoda— Grant  Counly  PfintH-ra^. 
JVl?r6(7«/i  — Necedah  Kepul>lic;ni. 

NeillsrHU--T<liyi\\iivi\\o,  Times;  Kepuhlican  and  Press. 

Nekoosa — Wood  County  Times. 

New  Lisbonr — New  Lisbon  Tiint>s. 

JVeic  London — Now  LoiuUui  lit«pii Ulii'an :  Pr^^ss. 

New  Jiir//mond  —  l^oAV  Uiclunond  News  (s-w). 

Oconomowoc  -  Oconojiiowoc  I'Jiterprise;  ( >c<inom(nv()C  I'reo  Presn. 
Ocf/i^o-  EiKiuirer:  Oconto  County  Kcporter. 
Oconto  FalLf—Oconio  Falls  II.m:iM 
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Omro — Omro  Herald;  Cm ro  Journal. 
Oregon — Oregon  Observer. 
Osceola — Osceola  Sun. 

O^A^•^?«A--Dionstag-B]att;  Northwestern  (d);  Wisconsin  Telegraph. 
Palmyra — Palmyra  Enterprise. 
Peshtigo — Peslitigo  Times. 
Phillips — Bee;  Phillips  Times. 
Plainfield — Sun. 

Platteville — Grant  County  News;  Platte ville  Witness  and  Mining  Times. 

Plymouth — Plymouth  Reporter;  Plymouth  Review. 

Portage — Portage  Democrat;  Portage  State  Register. 

Port  Washington — Port  Washington  Star;  Port  Washington  Zcitung. 

Poynette — Poynette  Press. 

Prairie  du  Chien — Courier;  Crawford  County  Press;  Prairie  du  Chien 
Union. 

Prentice — Prentice  Calumet. 
Prescott-  -Prescott  Tribune. 

Racine — Racine  Correspondent;  Racine  'Journal;  Racine  Times  (d); 
Slavie  (s-w) ;  Wisconsin  Agriculturist. 

lieedshurg — Reedsburg  Free  Press;  Rocdsburg  Times. 
Rhinelander — Rhinelander  Herald;  Vindicator. 
Rice  Lake — Rice  Lake  Chronotype;  Rice  Lake  Leader. 
Richland  Center — Republican  Observer;  Richland  Rustic. 
Rio — Badger  Blade. 

Ripon — Ripon  Commonwealth;  Ripon  Press. 
River  Falls — River  Falls  Journal. 

Shaicano — Shawano  County  Advocate;  Volksbotc-Wochenblatt. 
Sheboygan — National  Demokrat  (s-w);  Sheboygan  Herald;  Slieboygan 
Telegram  (d);  Sheboygan  Zeitung  (s-w). 
Sheboygan  Falls — Sheboygan  County  News. 

Shell  Shell  Lake  Watchman;  Washburn  County  Register. 

Shiocton — Shiocton  News. 
ShulUburg — Pick  and(Jad. 
Soldiers  Vrovc — Kickapoo  Scout. 
South  Wayne — Homestead. 

Sparta — Monroe  County  Democrat;  Sparta  Herald. 

Spring  Green — Home  News. 

Spring  Valley — Spring  Valley  Sun. 

*9/a/i^fy— Stanley  Republican. 

Stevens  Point — Gazette;  Stevens  Point  Journal. 

Stoughton — Stoughton  Courier- Hul). 

Sturgeon  Jiay — Ailvocatc;  Door  County  Democrat. 

Sun  iVd/riV— Sun  Prairie  Countryman. 

Superior — I.,eader-CMarion;  Superior  Telegram  (d);  Superior  Tidorule. 
Thorp — Thorp  Courier. 
Tomah — Tomah  .lournal. 
Tomahairk — Tomahawk. 

Trempi  aleau — Treinpoah'au  Cla/.elle;  Treinpealoau  Herald. 
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TiDo  Rivers — Chronicle;  Reporter. 
Union  Grove — Union  Grove  Enterprise. 
Viola — Intelligencer. 

Viroqua — Vernon  County  Censor;  Viroqua  RepubliCcan. 
Washburn — Washburn  Times. 
WaterJord~Vs?iXQviovCi  Post. 
Waterloo — Waterloo  Democrat. 

Watertotcn — Watcrtown  Gazette;  Watertown  Leader;  AVateriowu  Welt- 
oiirger. 

Waukesha — Waukesha  Dispatch;  Waukesha  Freeman. 
Waunakee — Waunakee  Index. 

Waupaca — Waupaca  Record;  Waupaca  Republican-Post. 
Waupun — Waupun  Leader. 

Wausau — Deutsche  Pioneer  (s-w);  Wausau  Pilot;  Wausau  Record-Herald 
(d);  Wausau  Sun. 

Wautoma — Waush ara  A rgus. 

Welcome — Welcome  Independent. 

West  B^-nd—W'Q.^i  Bend  Xews;  West  Bend  Pilot. 

Whitewater — Whitewater  (Jazette;  Whitewater  Register. 

Wilmot — Agitator. 

Woneiroc — Wouewoc  Reporter.  »  * 

Wyoccn  a — W y  o  c  e  n  a  A  d  v  a  n  c  e . 

Other  Newspapers 

Alabama. 

Birmingham — Labor  Advocate. 
Fairhope — Fairhope  Courier. 

California. 

[.OS  Antjeh'H — Citizen;  Los  Angeles  E.^amincr  (d):  Los  Angeles  Express 
(d);  Los  Angeles  }I(M-ald  (d). 
Oakla  Ji  d — o  r  1  d . 

San  Francisco — San  Francisco  (Mironicle  (d):  Star. 

Colorado. 

Denver — Rocky  Mountain  News. 
Lamar — Prowers  County  News. 

District  of  Columhia. 

Washington — lourual  of  the  Ktiights  of  Labor;  Trades  Unionist:  Wash- 
ington Post  (d). 

Georoia, 

Atlanta— M\\\u\K  Constitution  (d). 
Union  City — Farmers'  Union  News. 

Illinois. 

C/aV^/.7o— Bankers'  Journal;  Chicneo-Postpn;  Chicnco  Kecord-Horftld  ^d); 
Chicago  Socialist  uO;  Chicago  Tribiino  (d);  Chira,','o  Arbriter  /.oilung  <d); 
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Christian  Socialist;  Courier  Franco-Americaine;  Dziennik  Ludowy  (d); 
Fackel;  Folko-Vennen;  Hemlandet;  Jewish  Labor  World  (Hebrew);  Neues 
Leben;  People's  Press;  Skandinaven  (d  and  s-w);  Socialist  Party  Bulletin 
(m);  Svenska  Amerikenaren;  Union  Labor  Advocate;  Union  Leader; 
Vorbote. 

Decatur — Decatur  Labor  World. 

Galetburg — Galesburg  Labor  News. 

Quiney — Quincy  Labor  News. 

Indiana 

Indianapolis — Equity  Farm  Journal;  Union;  United  Mine  .  Workers' 
Journal. 

Iowa. 

C*dar  FalU — Dannevirke. 
Decor  ah — Decorah-Posten  (s-w). 

Kansas. 

Oirard — Appeal  to  Reason. 
Topeka — Kansas  Farmer. 

Louisiana. 

New  Orleans — Times-Democrat  (d). 

Makyland. 
Baltimore — Labor  Leader. 

Massachusetts. 
Boston — Boston  Transcript;  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Oroton — Groton  Landmark. 
Ilolyoke — Artisan;  Biene. 
Worcester — Labor  News. 

Michigan. 

Detroit — llerold;  Michigan  Union  Advocate. 

Minnesota. 
7>j/;«^/i— Labor  World, 

Minneapolis — Folkebladet;  Minneapolis  Tidende;  Skandinavi.sk  Farmer 
Journal;  Ugebledet. 

St.  /'rti//--Minnosota  Stats  Tiduing;  ^linnesola  Union  Advocate;  Piimoer 
Press  (d);  Twin  City  (iuardian. 

MlHSOUUI. 

St.  Jaivis — Arboitcr  Zoitung;  Labor  CompentUuni;  St.  Louis  lilobo  Dem- 
ocrat (d);  St.  Louis  Labor. 

Nkbuaska. 

/*tVi''(;^/i    Commoner;  Indo penile nt  Farmer. 
0///(i//</— Dansko  Pioneer;  Western  Laborer. 
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New  Jersey 

Trenton — Trades  Union  Advocate. 

New  Mexico. 

Santa      — New  Mexican  Review. 

New  York. 

Brooklyn — Eagle  (d). 

Buffalo — Arbeiter-Zeitung;  Buffalo  Republic. 
Jamesto'Lon — Union  Advocate, 

NeioYovk — Arbeiter  (Hebrew);  Arbitaren;  Bakers'  Review,  City  Rec- 
ord (d);Elore;  Freie  Arbeiter  Stimme;  Forward  (Hebrew);  Freiheit;  Journal 
of  Commerce  (d);  New  York  Call  (d);  New  York  Socialist;  New  York  Trib- 
une (d);  New  Yorker  Volkszeitung  (d);  People;  Truth  Seeker;  Vorwiirtz. 

Syracuse — Industrial  Weekly, 

Utiea — Utica  Advocate. 

North  Dakota. 

Grand  Forks — Normanden. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati — Brauer-Zeitung;  Chronicle. 

Cleveland — Cleveland  Citizen;  Volksfreund  und  Arbeiter  Zeitung. 
Toledo — Toledo  Union  Leader. 
Zanesville — Labor  Journal. 

Orkgon 

Portland — Oregonian  (d). 

Pennsylvania. 
CharUroi — Union  dos  Travailleurs. 
JIarrhhurg — United  Labor  Journal. 
Lancaster — Labor  Loader. 
Neiccastle — Free  Press. 
Philadelphia — Kovu ;  Proletario. 

Pittsburgh — Amalgamated  .lournal;  Commoner   and  Glassworkor;  Iron 
City  Trades  Journal;  Labor  World:  National  Labor  Tribune. 
Wilkes- Jiarre — Ind ustrial  Gazette. 

South  Carolina. 

Charleston — News  and  Courier. 

South  I).\kota 

Sioiu  Fulls — Fremad. 

Tknnkhskk. 

^ft.  Juliet-  Fircbraiui. 
j\(ish  rill(  -  ~\jii\)ov  Advocate. 

Tkxas. 

Dallas  -I>al>or»'r. 

Fort  Worth    National  ro-oinTator  aiul  Fnnn  .lournal. 
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Utah. 
LeJd — Desert  Farmer. 

Salt  Lake  City — Desert  News  (d);  Tribune  (s-w). 

Washington. 

Parkland — Pacific  Herold. 
Seattle — Socialist. 

Spokane — Industrial  Worker;  Spokesman  Review. 

ALaSKA. 

Fairbanks — Miners'  Union  Bulletin. 

AUSTKALIA. 

Broken  Hill— Barrier  Truth  (d). 
Melbourne — Labor  Call;  Socialist. 
Sydney — Worker. 

Oakada. 

Coicansville — Cotton's  Weekly. 
Montreal — Gazette  (d). 
Toronto — Mail  and  Empire  (d). 
Vancouver — Western  Clarion. 
Fec^ma— Colonist  (s.w). 

England. 

London — Facts  Against  Socialism;  Freedom;  Justice:  Labour  Leader; 
Times. 

France. 

Paris — Socialism  c.  ^ 

Germany. 

Fra nkfort — Frankfurter  Zoitung. 

Mexico. 

Mexico  City —  Mexican  Herald. 

Norway. 

Christiania — Social  Demokraten  (d). 
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Report   of  Lafayette  County 
Historical  Society 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  wonderful  growth  for  our 
Society.  At  the  date  of  our  hist  report  our  museum  furniture 
was  not  made,  and  ten  months  ago  there  was  not  a  single  article 
belonging  to  the  Society.  Now  we  have  more  than' three  hundred 
volumes,  mostly  history;  thirty-five  portraits  and  pictures  of 
early  settlers,  and  local  views,  including  the  first  capitol  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  oldest  cemetery;  half  a  dozen  rare  maps;  three 
cases,  seven  feet  high  and  six  foot  wide,  full  of  Indian  relics ; 
tomahawks,  ceremonial  stones,  arrows,  awls,  wampum,  pottery, 
fossils,  shells,  teeth  of  buffalo,  antelope,  etc. 

We  have  three  large  floor  cases  full  of  relics,  old  books,  doc- 
uments, and  curios.  We  have  a  pair  oi*  saddle-bags  of  1828;  an 
old-fashioned  spinning-wheel;  a  Franklin  stove-  andirons,  and 
tongs;  ox-yoke,  flint  locks,  old  firearms,  and  sword;  old  letters, 
etc.;  a  fine  peace-pipe,  teeth  of  mammoth  and  mastodon, 
wooden  slioes,  Spanish  bayonet,  court  records  since  1830,  Vicks- 
burg  (Miss.)  Citizen  of  July  2,  186-1;  Boston  Gazette  of  1770; 
*Svild  cat"  and  Confederate  currency;  English,  Scotch,  and 
Australian  newspapers.  AVc  have  the  county  newspapers  as  far 
back  as  we  could  get  ihem ;  minerals  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  won- 
derful collection  of  sea  shrlls,  besides  other  articles  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Every  iew  we(^ks  we  ]nil)lis]i  in  the  rounty  pai>ers,  the  contri- 
butions nnd  the  names  of  the  donors;  nnd  Pri^fessor  ^^aso,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  advertises  us  in  every  school  he  j^ocs 
to,  so  that  we  are  promised  a  great  many  articles  illustrative  of 
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'early  history.  We  have  had  but  one  meeting  during  the  year, 
but  the  work  goes  on  just  the  same.  We  have,  perhaps,  the  best 
collection  of  Indian  relics  in  the  State  outside  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society. 

V  P.  H.  CONLEY, 

President. 

Dablingtox,  October  15,  1910. 
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Report  of  Manitowoc  County 
Historical  Society 


The  Society  did  not  undertake  a  very  ambitious  programme  for 
the  year  1909-10.  The  effort  that  had  culminated  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  monument  to  Waumegesako,  in  August  of  the  former 
year,  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  a  reaction  to  a  certain  degree; 
it  seemed  difficult  for  the  officers  to  secure  proper  public  atten- 
tion to  the  work  they  were  endeavoring  to  carry  on.  Neverthe- 
less, meetings  were  held  and  proved  of  much  interest  They  were 
carefully  reported  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  thus  the  results 
preserved  in  more  or  less  permanent  form.  An  alcove,  also,  in 
the  public  librarj^  building,  served  to  perpetuate  the  records  of 
the  Society. 

The  winter's  programme  was  opened  on  January  14  by  a  tallv 
given  by  one  of  the  leading  young  school-teachers  of  the  county, 
George  Wehrwein,  on  the  history  of  the  town  of  Newion.  After 
he  had  given  the  Society  the  result  of  his  researches,  informal 
remarks  were  made  by  his  brother.  Assemblyman  Simon  "Wehr- 
wein,  also  a  native  of  the  township,  and  by  Judge  Emil  Baensch, 
whose  early  years  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity. 

On  February  9  a  most  interesting  session  of  tiie  Society  was 
held,  the  evening  being  devoted  to  marine  reminisecneos.  Cap- 
tain Tim  Kelley,  whose  home  is  in  Manitowoc  and  who  has  spent 
the  better  part  of  fifty  years  on  the  Great  Lakes,  prepared  a  pap'^r 
which  was  read  by  his  son,  Judge  ITarry  Kclley.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  session  was  the  presence  of  Captain  Fulton,  who 
sailed  Lake  Erie  as  early  as  1847,  and  later  commanded  many  a 
small  schooner  on  Lake  .Aliclii'ran.    Senator  Kandolph,  who  has 
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great  interest  in  marine  matters,  was  also  one  of  the  speakers  cf 
the  evening. 

The  third  and  last  session  of  the  winter  was  held  on  March  11, 
when  the  town  of  Gibson  was  taken  as  the  subject.  The  early 
American  and  English  settlement  of  the  district  was  ably  treated 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  E.  Westgate.  The  part  of  the  Bohemian  as  a  local 
pioneer,  was  taken  up  by  Judge  A.  P.  Schenian.  One  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  to^mship,  William  Zander,  was  an  interested 
listener,  and  the  members  succeeded  in  drawing  from  him  much 
first-hand  and  hitherto-unrecorded  information  on  the  early 
days. 

Plans  are  now  undenvay  for  the  winter  of  1910-11,  and  it  is 
also  hoped  to  embody  in  some  permanent  form  the  work  already 
accomplished  and  the  papers  hitherto  presented. 

R.  G.  Plumb, 

Secretary. 

Manitowoc,  November  15,  1910. 
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Report  of  Ripon  Historical 
Society 


The  Society  lias  no  report  of  direct  achievement,  to  make  for 
the  past  year.  It  has  lost  some  of  its  most  active  members  by  re- 
moval; nevertheless  the  nucleus  is  being  held  together,  and  the 
work  of  collecting  goes  slowly  on.  As  shown  in  former  reports, 
this  Societ>%  handicapped  for  want  of  funds,  has  for  its  prin- 
cipal aim  the  mere  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  ma- 
terial, in  hopes  that  some  time  in  the  future  means  may  be 
available  for  classification  and  utilization,  and  tlje  purchase  of 
material  that  are  not  now  procurable  through  gift. 

An  indirect  result  of  the  work  of  this  Society  in  the  past,  has 
been  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  things  historical.  The  com- 
munity and  Ripon  College  held  an  historical  pageant  during 
commencement  week,  last  June,  a  pageant. that  was  a  complete 
success.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Book  of  the  Pageant,  the  ma- 
terial accumulated  by  this  Society  was  found  of  great  value; 
without  them,  it  is  dilTicult  to  believe  that  the  scenes  could  have 
been  produced  witii  anything  like  the  historical  accuracy  that 
was  the  feature  of  the  occasion.  The  following  is  a  brief  account 
of  the  scenes  selected  for  representation: 

Early  Explorers.  The  Fox  River  Valley  was  the  course  taken 
by  the  early  Fi-ench  ex])lorers,  ^Marquette,  Nicolet,  and  others, 
and  scenes  were  presented  from  the  lives  of  these  men. 

Indian  Scene.  This  was  based  upon  a  tradition,  preserved 
through  the  writings  of  the  late  K.  L.  Runals,  of  the  rescue  of 
a  French  trader  from  the  Indians  by  an  Indian  maiden,  near 
Green  Lake. 

Wisco)mn   Phalau.r.    Two  scenes   from   the   lives   of  those 
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first  settlers  of  Ripon  were  presented :  one  showTug  their  arrival, 
the  other  taken  from  the  social  life. 

Founding  of  llipon  College.  A  scene  was  given  representing 
the  ceremonies  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  build- 
ing on  the  campus,  the  present  East  Building. 

Formation  of  the  Repuhlican  Party.  The  historic  building  in 
which  was  made  the  first  suggestion  of  forming  a  national 
party  under  the  name  Republican,  now  stands  on  the  college 
campus  as  a  monument,  preserved  by  the  work  of  the  Society. 
A  scene  representing  what  occuiTed  in  that  old  school-house  on 
the  night  of  March  1,  1854,  was  faithfully  depicted. 

llooih  War  in  Ripon. .  This  scene  brought  out  vividly  the 
stirring  times  when  Sherman  M.  Booth,  while  addressing  an  audi- 
ence at  a  public  meeting  in  Ripon,  was  arrested  by  federal 
officers  and  later  rescued  by  the  citizens,  thus  defying  federal 
authority. 

Departure  of  Soldiers  for  the  Civil  War.  The  flag  presenta- 
tions, with  the  original  speeches,  were-  reproduced.  Other  scenes 
were  also  presented,  having  for  their  theme  the  departure  of  the 
local  military  company  for  the  Spanish  War,  and  symbolical  of 
college  life. 

Samuel  M.  Pedrick, 

Secretary. 

Ripon,  October  20,  1910. 
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Report  of  Sauk  County  Histor- 


The  Sauk  County  Historical  society  finished  the  contem- 
plated work  of  the  ye<xr,  and  the  members  are  pleased  with  the 
results.  Four  meetings  were  held,  at  whieli  papers  were  given 
and  valuable  additions  made  to  the  museum,  which  is  in  the 
county  court-house.  As,  from  week  to  week,  tlie  objects  come  to 
the  Society,  they  are  placed  to  one  side,  and  when  a  meeting  is 
held  they  are  presented  by  some  member,  and  a  short  story  of 
each  object  is  given.  A  number  of  new  cases  have  been  added, 
and  the  space  allotted  to  the  Society  by  the  county  government 
is  already  crowded. 

The  most  valuable  collection  is  that  of  hand-made  iron  tools. 
The  Society  lias  secured  a  case  of  very  unusual  relics  of  this 
character. 

At  the  meetings  during  the  year,  the  following  papers  were 
presented : 

Col.  S.  V.  R.  Ableman,  the  first  settler  at  Ableman,  by  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Alexander. 

Abe  Wood,  the  first  permanent  settler  of  Baraboo,  by  H.  E.  Cole. 
The  Mandau  Indians  of  South  Dakota,  by  A.  13.  Stout  of  Madison. 
The  Early  Industries  of  Sauk  County,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Palmer. 
The  Friends  in  Sauk  County,  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  W.  Carmack  of  Ontario, 
California. 

Old  Newport,  by  W.  S.  Marshall. 
Ancient  Coins,  by  Walter  G.  Curry. 

During  the  year  many  lu  w  members  were  added  to  tbe  Society. 
The  greatest  loss  was  in  tlie  removal  of  the  seenMary.  0.  L. 
Stinson,  to  l>oscobel,  to  assume  th(^  editorsliip  of  the  Dial-En- 
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terprise.  At  the  annual  meeting,  November  18,  H.  K.  Page  was 
elected  his  successor. 

At  Man  Mound  Park,  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
town  of  Greenfield,  in  cutting  away  the  undergro^vth  of  shrubs 
adjoining  the  park.  This  was  on  ground  owned  by  the  town,  but 
it  increases  the  size  of  the  park.  The  young  trees  on  the  ground 
owned  by  the  Society  and  others  interested,  have  made  a  fi-ne 
growth. 

No  pilgrimage  was  made  during  the  past  year.  A  number  of 
members  attended  the  IMadison  field  assembly  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archaeological  Society,  on  July  28  and  29.  Steps  are  already  be- 
ing taken  for  a  trip  to  be  made  next  year  by  the  members  of  the 
Society.  The  organization  finds  that  the  pilgrimage  featui-e  Is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  cultivating  historical  enthusiasm. 

Each  year,  at  the  fair  given  by  the  Sauk  County  Agricultural 
Society,  an  exhibit  is  made  under  the  direction  of  one  of  our 
members.  The  fair  furnishes  the  premium  money,  and  the  de- 
partment is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  at  the  show. 
Usually,  after  the  exliibit,  the  Society  comes  into  possession  of 
many  rare  relics. 

H.  E.  Cole, 

President. 

Baraeoo,  November  19,  1910. 
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Report  of  Trempealeau  County 
Historical  Society 


On  April  22,  1910,  the  undersigned,  then  the  county  judge  of 
Trempealeau  .County,  sent  the  following  circular  letter  to  all  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  county : 

Shall  we  Have  a  County  Historical  Society? 

As,  one  by  one,  the  pioneers  and  old  settlers  pass  from  our  midst, 
we  involuntarily  pause  for  a  moment,  pervaded  by  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  Moore's  beautiful  lines: 

I  feel  like  one,  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 

Whose  smiles  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead 

And  all  but  he  departed. 

And  if  the  departed  was  a  person  eminent  for  services  which  helped 
to  shape  our  destiny  as  a  community,  ^vc  often  find  ourselves  regret- 
ting the  fact  that  priceless  knowledge  has  forever  gone  beyond  our 
reach.  This  feeling  of  regret  will  grow  stronger  with  passing  years, 
for  at  the  present  we  can,  to  some  extent,  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  there  are  still  original  sources  of  information  concern- 
ing the  early  history  of  our  neighborhoods  and  county.  But  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  last  silver  cord  melodious  with  the  true 
lay  of  our  pioneer  days,  will  be  broken,  and  only  echoes  that  "faint 
on  hill  or  field  or  river,"  blended  with  traditional  myths,  will  answer 
the  call  of  our  longing  hearts.  Every  year,  golden  memories  are  perish- 
ing in  our  midst — golden  because  of  the  hearts  that  hold  them;  golden 
because  of  their  value  to  us  and  to  those  who  shaH  come  aftor  us. 

AVhat  shall  we  do  to  rescue  and  preserve  theise  memories?  How 
shall  we  gather  and  store  the  ilotsntn  and  jetsam  of  our  pioneer  days, 
that  the  stream  of  time  is  so  rapidly  carrying  away?  How  can  we 
best  show  our  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  men  and 
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women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  social  order  we  enjoy?  These 
questions  have  been  asked  again  and  again  by  many  of  our  citizens, 
and  it  is  in  response  to  these  and  similar  questions  that  the  present 
article  is  written. 

While  the  writer  is  not  one  of  the  ])ioneers,  he  claims  the  privilege 
of  an  honored  guest,  who  for  forty-three  years  has  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality cf  the  pioneers;  and  for  this  reason  can  speak  with  gi-eater 
freedom : 

Of  toil  that  brought  at  first  but  tears; 

Of  weary  days  that  lengthened  into  years; 

Of  waiting  hearts  that  broke  and  died, 

Ere  toil's  revv'ard  their  wants  supplied. 

Of  those  who  won  and  those  who  lost; 

Of  those  v\'ho  toiled  and  paid  the  cost; 

Of  treasures  rich,  now  free  to  all. 

The  writer  is  vrell  aware  that  several  individual  efforts  have  been 
made  to  gather  and  preserve  our  early  history  and  traditions.  But 
the  success  of  individual  effort  must  of  necessity  be  always  limited, 
unless  supported  by  considerable  vv-ealth;  it  is  not  often  that  the  man 
who  is  engaged  in  preserving  tlie  dollar,  turns  his  attention  to  the 
unprofitable  task  of  gathering  local  history.  Therefore  we  must  look 
to  the  united  efforts  cf  many,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  like 
the  one  in  question. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  State  Historical  Society,  and  several 
cities  and  counties  have  followed  the  example  of  the  State  and  or- 
ganized local  societies,  which  arc  constantly  growing  in  importance 
as  attractive  centres  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  The  law  provides 
for  the  organization  of  such  societies  as  auxiliaries  to  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  without  capital  stock  and  without  cost  for  the  filing 
of  articles  of  organization.  With  such  an  organization,  perpetual  in 
its  character,  we  would  soon  have  a  repository  of  valuable  historical 
material  v/hich  is  now  subject  to  all  the  incidents  of  our  shifting  and 
migratory  life. 

As  conditions  now  are,  many  an  item  of  history,  many  an  object 
that  would  be  a  vivid  reminder  of  "Auld  lang  syne,"  is  being  carried 
away  to  distant  places,  where  it  has  no  historical  value,  simply  be- 
cause there  is  no  phice  to  leave  it  when?  It  will  be  taken  care  of. 
For  these  rt^asnr.s.  and  many  others  that  will  occur  to  the  reader.  I 
Invite  those  who  may  bo  interested,  to  write  mo  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  tuoro  is  a  sufTicient  sontinuMit  in  favor  of  organizing 
a  county  historical  society,  to  warrant  the  callini;of  meetings  nt  central 
points  In  the  several  communities  of  our  county  for  that  purpose. 

I  trust  that  the  responses  to  this  call  may  be  liboral  and  tm- 
mediate.  and  thus  hasten  tho  attainment  of  an  object  which  is  as  de- 
filrabie  to  humlicds  of  our  p(>oi)l<'  ;is  it  is  to  tbo  writer. 


Reports  of  Local  Auxiliaries 


Tlie  forcg^oing  call  did  not  bring  out  inanv  letters ;  nevertheless, 
a  general  interest  was  created  throughout  the  county,  sufficient 
in  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  and  the  friends  with  whom 
he  conferred,  to  warrant  tlie  preparation  of  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation. Thus  it  came  about  that  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
county  board  on  May  4,  1910,  the  articles  Avere  submitted  to  all 
the  members  of  the  board  present,  and  signed  by  each  of  them. 
In  order  to  include  some  of  the  representative  pioneers,  the  ar- 
ticles were  sent  to  various  j)arts  of  the  county,  and  wherever 
presented  met  with  unqualified  favor. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Trempealeau  County  Historical 
Society  was  held  on  the  morning  of  June  22  at  the  court-house 
in  the  village  of  \Yliitehall,  being  welcomed  by  E.  F.  Ilensel,  vil- 
lage president. 

Milo  B.  Gibson,  one  of  the  temporaiy  vice-presidents,  took  the 
chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  following  members 
of  the  Society  responded  to  the  call  of  their  names : 

Frank  M.  Immell,  Michael  J.  AYarner,  ;Milo  B.  Gibson,  Stephen  Rich- 
mond, Alexander  A.  Arnold,  James  N.  Hunter,  G.  H'.  Ncperud,  E.  F. 
Clark,  F.  C.  Richmond,  C.  Q.  Gage,  P.  J.  Skogstad,  A.  N.  Nelson,  J.  A. 
Markham,  John  F.  Hager,  P.  J.  Risberg,  F.  A.  Hotchkiss,  E.  F.  Hensel, 
and  H.  A.  Anderson. 

After  the  adoption  of  by-laws,  the  following  ofiicers  were 
elected: 

President — Capt.  A.  A.  Arnold. 

Vice-Presidents — M.  J.  "Warner,  James  N.  Hunter,  and  F.  M.  Immel. 
Secretary — H.  A.  Anderson. 
Treasurer — Herman  Robertson. 

Advisory  Committee— E.  F.  Ilensel,  F.  A.  Hotchkiss,  F.  C  Richmond. 

Mr.  liichmond  ])rcsented  to  the  meeting  facts  and  figures  illus- 
trating the  progress  jiiid  ciiange.s  wliich  had  taken  ])lare  in  the 
county  since  1870,  Avlien  lie  lii-st  arrived. 

M.  J.  Warner  gave  a  vivid  word  picture  of  an  early  trial  in 
justice  court,  wherein  tlie  vlnvl'  actors  wrre  a  scluri)!  district 
treasurer,  short  in  his  .'iccounts  al)(Uit  ^\o,  Justice  of  the  Poac? 
Silas  Parker,  Prosecuting  .\ttorncy  Dnvid  W;its(Hi.  and  tho 
speaker  as  attorney  for  defendant.  The  d(  fi  iulant  admitted  that 
he  had  used  the  money  for  llio  support  of  his  family,  and  wasr 
found  guilty.    P>ut  the  court  snsprndcd  sentence,  and  the  de- 
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fendant's  attorney  and  David  ]\Ialoney  signed  a  note  with  the 
defendant  making  the  district  secure  against  loss,  which  note  in 
course  of  time  the  defendant  paid  in  full.  The  speaker's  story 
very  strongly  illustrated  the  fact  that  the  letter  of  the  law  may 
sometimes  be  violated  when  almost  every  element  of  crime  is 
absent. 

Frank  Immell,  a  very  vigorous  octogenarian,  gave  some  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  early  life  in  Wisconsin.  He  came  into 
this  vicinity  (Jackson  County)  sixty  years  ago,  and  helped  to 
turn  the  first  furrow  in  Trempealeau  Valley,  near  where  Alma 
Center  is  now  located.  Nature  evidently  equipped  Mr.  Immell 
with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  an  active  life,  and  he  fully  utilized 
it. 

Captain  Arnold  dwelt  on  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  fact  tliat  an  organization  of  this 
kind  had  been  formed.  Kemarks  wore  also  made  by  James  N. 
Hunter  (present  chairman  of  the  county  board)  and  Milo  B. 
Gibson,  along  practical  lines  for  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Society. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  court 
house  at  "Whitehall,  on  November  17,  1910,  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 

President — A.  A.  Arnold. 

Vice-Presidents — M.  J.  Warner,  James  N.  Hunter,  and  E.  J.  Matchett. 
Secretary — H.  A.  Anderson. 
Treasurer — Herman  Hobertson. 

Advisory  Committee — E.  F.  HenscI,  Frank  Richmond,  and  John  A. 
Markham. 

After  the  regular  order  of  business  was  finished,  an  interesting 
comjnunication  from  Hon.  jM.  J.  Warucr  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. Brief  addresses  wcie  made  hy  Frank  Kicbmond,  Job.n 
Markham,  and  tbe  undersigned.  As  it  was  known  for  some  time 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  tbat  Dr.  Bcuben  G.  Thwaitcs,  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Historical  Society,  had  consented  to  address 
the  meeting  on  the  ''Mission  of  Local  History,"  no  special  pnv 
grammo  lind  been  ai-ranged  for  this  meeting. 

Di-.  Thwaites  liaving  missed  train  connections  at  Merrillan. 
was  in  onk'r,  as  lie  cNpressed  it,  'Mo  ke(^p  laitli  with  the  So- 
ciety," compelled  to  drive  across  country  thirty  miles  in  a  raw, 
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cold  wind.  At  8  :oO  in  the  evening,  still  shivering  from  his  ex- 
posure, he  arrived  at  the  meeting,  and  for  more  than  an  hour,  by 
numerous  illustrations,  pointed  out  ways  and  methods  of  gather- 
ing material  for  local  history.  In  closing  he  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  societies  of  this  kind  can  accomplish, 
especially  in  stimulating  genuine  patriotism  and  love  of  home. 

Unfortunately,  the  idea  had  been  circulated  in  the  village 
that  the  meeting  was  intended  only  for  members  of  the  Society, 
hence  the  attendance  was  rather  small;  but  all  who  heard  Dr. 
Thwaites's  address  went  away  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the 
Trempealeau  County  Historical  Society. 

H,  A.  Anderson, 
Whitehall,  November  25,  1910.  Secretary. 
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The  old  officers  are  continued  in  their  places  for  the  coming 
/  year. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  collecting  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  history  of  the  county,  and  in  learning  the 
present  condition  of  the  several  official  records  of  the  county,  its 
to^vns,  villages,  and  cities.  ^Metliods  of  furthering  this  and  other 
work  of  the  Society  have  been  discussed,  not  uuprofitably. 

Two  names  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  members. 

A.  C.  BECKWaTH, 

President. 

Elkhorn,  November  1,  1910. 
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Report  of  Waukesha  County 
Historical  Society 


Two  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  1910,  at  Avhich  thirty- 
four  resident  and  two  corresponding  members  were  elected. 

On  jMarch  5,  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  tlie  parlors  of  the  Baptist  church,,  in  Waukesha.  Rol- 
land  L.  Porter  presented  a  seal  and  a  half-tone  cut  of  the  first 
postoffice  in  IMukwonago.  After  the  annual  report  and  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  thirteen  new  members  were  elected.  As  usual, 
the  members  and  guests  joined  in  singing  '^Auld  Lang  Syne." 
]\Irs.  H.  B.  Edwards  of  Eagle,  read  a  very  fine  paper  on  the 
"Pioneer  Women  of  Wauk(^sha  County,"  for  which  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  was  given.  IMi's,  Edwards  was  not  at  that  time 
a  member  of  the  Society.  After  a  vocal  solo  by  ^[iss  Schradcr, 
IMrs.  Helen  Barstow  Whitney  read  a  i)a])er,  ''Persoiuil  Recollec- 
tions of  Early  Wi.seonsin,"  that  brougbt  many  pleasant  inci- 
dents to  mind,  and  many  anecdotes  and  i-eminiscenccs  were  told. 
Nelson  Hawks  sent  a  poem,  ''Cbristmns  in  the  Old  Home," 
written  for  the  occasion.  The  "Old  Home"  was  the  once  well- 
known  TIawks's  Tavern,  in  Delafiekl,  one  of  the  principal  stop- 
ping places  between  ^lilwaukee  and  ]\fadison  in  the  old  stage- 
coach days. 

The  second  meeting  of  tlie  year,  wliicli  was  the  eiglith  since 
the  Society  was  organized,  was  lield  at  ^lukwonago.  Sej^tember  3. 
Twenty-one  resident  and  Iwo  coi-i  esponding  members  were 
elected.  At  this,  the  first  all-day  meeting  of  the  S(MMety,  Mr.  Er- 
nest Eartz  rendei-i'd  Iwo  \cvy  ph^ising  piano  .scWos  -Wyman's 
"Silvery  Waves"  and  Merkcl  *s  "  J^'riihlingslicd. "  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  very  interesting  talks — tlie  first  by  J.  If.  A.  Laeher, 
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of  Waukesha,  who  told  many  a  story  of  the  olden  time ;  the  sec- 
ond by  Lauren  Barker,  of  Brookfield.  The  latter  also  recited  a 
little  poem  which  he  sixty  years  ago  had  cut  from  a  newspaper 
and  learned.  He  added  to  the  interest  of  the  ''First  and  Last 
Courtship  of  Obadiah  Bashfull"  by  substituting  names  of  those 
present  for  the  original  ones.  To  settle  some  points  in  question, 
the  secretary  was  called  upon  to  read  a  short  sketch  of  early 
Mukwonago,  in  the  Tlistory  of  'Waukesha  County.  The  ladies  of 
Mukwonago  served  lunch  to  all  present,  members  and  guests. 

At  1 :30  p.  m.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  after  '' Aald 
Lang  Syne"  was  sung,  Hon.  J.  A.  McKenzie  read  a  paper  on  the 

Early  Scotch  Settlement  in  the  iovm  of  Verona."  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie's  great-uncle,  Neil  ]\IcDougal,  was  the  founder  of  this 
settlement.  An  article  written  for  th^e  Milwaukee  Free  Press 
by  1.  N.  Stewart  of  Appleton  vras  read  by  one  of  his  former 
pupils,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hudson  of  iMukwonago.    The  paper  was, 

Reminiscences  of  my  Boyhood  Days"  in  Waukesha  County. 

The  vocal  solos  were  specially  appropriate  for  the  occasion — 
Miss  Flossie  Tichenor  of  Waukesha  singing  *'Sing  Me  Some 
Quaint  Old  Ballad"  (and  as  encore,  ''Just  Plain  Folks")  ;  and 
Miss  Clohisy  of  Mukwonago,  "Slumber  Boat;"  and  C.  Whitney 
Coombs,  "Her  Rose." 

Rolland  L.  Porter  gave  a  reading,  "Do  They  !\Iiss  ]\Ie  at 
Plome,"  with  a  musical  accompanimont,  and  "The  Old  Band," 
both  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  ^Trs.  AValler,  a  niece  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Barstow,  played  a  modloy  of  old-time  songs,  ending  with 
"America,"  in  which  all  joined  in  singing,  ^frs.  H.  B.  Ed- 
wards made  a  strong  pica  for  the  preservation  of  i)ioneer  ceme- 
teries. She  urged  this  Society  to  take  the  lead  in  creating  such 
a  strong  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter,  that  no  future  legislature 
would  take  any  action  towards  abandoning  such  cemeteries,  even 
to  make  way  for  a  race  track,  as  has  been  done  in  this  State. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  advisory  committee,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  Saturday,  May  7,  1911. 

Julia  A.  Laph.vm, 

Secretary. 

OcoxoMowoc,  Octo1)cr  15,  1010. 
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The  History  of  the  West  and 
the  Pioneers 


By  Benjamin  Franklin  Shambaugh,  Ph.  D. 

Although  the  subject  of  my  address  is  both  old  and  familiar,  I 
have  no  apology  to  offer  for  its  exploitation  on  this  occasion. 
Indeed,  what  could  be  more  fitting  and  appropriate  at  this  an- 
nual meeting  than  a  discussion  of  that  which  has  been  central  in 
the  life  and  accomplishments  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin.  From  its  reorganization  under  its  famous  founder 
and  collector,  this  Society  has  always  been  something  more  than  a 
provincial  institution.  As  a  pioneer  in  the  collection  of  western 
Americana,  Lyman  Copeland  Draper,  coming  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley  in  1852,  staked  out  for  the  State  -Historical  Society  of 
"Wisconsin  a  claim  which  extended  from  the  Alleghanics  on  the 
east  to  the  Rockies  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
north  to  the  Gulf  of  iMexico  on  the  south.  For  more  than  a  half 
centuiy  this  vast  claim  has  been  assiduously  cultivated  by  this 
Society;  and  the  harvests,  gathered  year  after  year,  have  finally 
hcvh  stored  in  this  magnificent  granary  of  AVcstern  history. 

Draper  knew  no  state  boundaries.  To  him  AYisconsin  was  the 
West.  And  so  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  early 
became  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the  Historical  Society  of  the  West. 
Moreover,  there  is  ground  iov  the  suspicion  that  Dr.  Draper's 
illustrious  successor,  Dr.  IiPubon  Gold  Thwaitos,  has  always  en- 
tertained the  modest  ambition  of  making  this  institution  pre- 
eminently the  Historical  Society  of  America.  And  such,  indeed, 
it  is:  for  the  West  is  America,  and  America  is  the  West. 

By  the  West  I  do  not  mean  tlie  Pacilic  Sh^pe :  nor  the  coun- 
try westward  of  tlie  Father  of  Waters.    There  is  a  larger  West 
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thau  the  ^Mississippi  Valley.  I  would  not  even  stop,  as  many  do, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alleglianies.  I  would  include  the  original  thir- 
teen States — pausing  not  until  I  had  reached  Plymouth  Rock. 
Thus  conceived,  the  history  of  the  West  becomes  in  fact  nothing 
less  (it  may  be  more)  than  the  histoiy  of  America.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  geographical  definition  of  my  theme. 

Permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  view  of  the  West  by  suggest- 
ing that  it  is  something  more  than  a  geographical  area — some- 
thing apart  from  mountains  and  rivers  and  prairies  and  plains. 
My  thought  has  been  aptly  expressed  by  a  recent  writer,-  who 
declares  that  ''the  West  has  no  fixed  geographical  limits  like  the 
South  and  New  England.  It  is  something  more  than  a  geograph- 
ical term.  Like  Boston,  it  is  a  state  of  mind.  There  are  moun- 
tains and  rivers  and  oceans  within  the  limits  of  Avhich  this  state 
of  mind  is  preeminently  to  be  found,  but  it  is  to  be  recognized 
in  other  regions  as  well.  You  can  tell  a  AVestcrner  as  you  can  tell 
a  Southerner,  sometimes  by  his  speech,  always  by  his  attitude  to- 
ward life." 

The  best  definition  of  this  greater  West  which  I  am  now  at- 
tempting to  suggest,  is  briefly  this :  ' '  The  West  is  where  a  man 
is;  the  East  is  where  he  or  his  father  came  from."  The  West  is 
the  frontier:  it  stands  for  the  latest  epoch,  the  most  recent  stage 
in  the  progressive  histoiy  of  mankind.  The  West  is  vitality, 
progress,  "creation  personified."  Thus  the  historj^  of  the  West 
becomes  the  story  of  evolving,  developing,  progressive  mankind — 
the  story  of  the  pioneers,  to  which  America  has  contributed  the 
latest  chapter.  "As  a  locality  the  West  may  be  shifting,  but  as 
a  state  of  mind  it  is  America  in  the  making." 
_  I  am  now  prepared  to  say,  Avithout  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood, that  Columbus  was  the  first  of  the  pioneers  in  American 
history — the  first  great  Westerner.  Ilis  attitude  toward  life,  his 
loyalty  to  a  vision,  his  determination,  his  persistence,  his  daring, 
venturesome  spirit  are  all  characteristic  of  the  frontiersman, 
lie  led  the  way  to  a  new  world — a  western  hemisphere.  lie  was 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  pioneers  in  navigation,  discovery,  and 
exploration.  The  Cabots,  Vasco  dc  Oama,  Cartier,  Hudson,  De 
Soto,  Gilbert,  Ma-jfellan.  Corlez,  Xicolet,  Father  Marquette,  La 
Salle,  George  K('g(rs  Clai  k',  and  Ltnvis  and  Clark  were  all  men 
who  turned  their  fact^s  westward. 


1  The  World  Toilau.  vH.  No.  2,  p.  117. 
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The  Pilgrims  in  ^Massachusetts  and  the  fouuders  of  Jamestown 
in  Yirg'inia  were  frontiei-smen.  Roger  Williams  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania  were  no  less  men  of  the 
West.  The  Jesuit  fathers  in  New  France  were  typical  pioneers. 
]\[oreover,  Thomas  Jefferson  penning  the  statute  of  religious  lib- 
erty is  the  very  picture  of  the  liberal,  progressive  frontiersman. 
Likewise  the  rank  and  file  of  the  humbler  men  and  women  by 
whom  the  colonies  were  settled  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  typical  esterners.  Indeed,  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  char- 
acterized as  the  period  of  the  planting  of  a  race  of  pioneers  on 
the  world's  w(?stern  frontier. 

Then  came  the  Revolution,  with  its  call  for  pioneei-s  in  politi- 
cal pliilosophy.  And  the  response  followed  in  language,  now 
classical  in  the  world's  political  literature,  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  Rights,  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  i\[en,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  goveraed.  That  whenever  any  form  of  Gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  to  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it.  and  to  institute  a  new  Government 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles  and  organizing  powers 
in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness." 

And  so  these  children  of  the  world's  political  frontier  courage- 
ously declared  their  independence,  formulated  their  rights,  re- 
formed their  state  governments,  and  established  a  new  nation 
among  men.  And  Avhen  presently  the  other  nations  looked  up, 
they  saw  that  the  West  had  given  birth  to  a  new  philosophy  of 
political  equality  and  social  democracy. 

The  remarkable  thing,  however,  about  this  pioneering  in  Amer- 
ica, is  not  tbe  success  of  its  early  conquests,  but  the  poi-sistence 
of  its  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  Independence  did  not  die  with  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  177(i:  courage  did  not"  disappear 
with  the  victory  at  Yorktown  :  poli(i(>al  reform  survived  the  re- 
formation of  stnte  governments.  TIk^  desire  for  a  m<u-e  adequate 
and  eflicicnl  conslitutit^n  si  ill  liv(^s  in  the  demand  for  a  **New 
Nation.'ilism. "  No  sooner  bad  jM^aee  and  domes!  ie  order  been  es- 
tablished with  the  close  of  the  Revolution  than  the  passion  for 
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the  frontier  turned  men's  faces  westward  once  more.  Natural 
barriers  were  in  their  way  and  travel  was  slow  and  painful ;  but 
faltering  not  for  a  moment  the  new  army  of  AVestemers  climbed 
the  Alleghanies.  Out  through  the  defiles  and  gaps  of  the  moun- 
tains they  poured.  Out  into  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  they 
went.  Down  the  winding  waterways  of  westward  flowing  rivers 
they  floated.  Out  over  the  hills^  across  the  prairies,  and  through 
the  forest  they  made  their  way  with  white-top  wagons.  Armed 
with  axes  and  plows,  this  army  of  pioneers  pushed  forward  in 
the  conquest  of  the  new-found  "West.  They  settled  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee;  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  For  a 
moment  they  paused  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  challenged 
by  the  Indians  who  had  been  promised  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  lands  beyond.  Before  them  lay  rich  prairies  of  Iowa. 
The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The  Indians  were 
dispossessed,  and  the  trans-Mississippi  lands  were  occupied  with 
iini^aralleled  rapidity.  The  plains  were  crossed  ;  the  Rock^^  ^Moun- 
tains  scaled ;  and  ere  long  the  farthest  AVest  was  blooming  like 
a  garden.  Like  children  pursuing  the  rain-bow,  these  pioneers 
for  over  a  century  eagerly  pursued  the  ever-receding  frontier 
until  at  last  they  dipped  their  outstretched  hands  in  the  watei*s 
of  the  great  Pacific. 

Some  day  when  our  national  epic  is  written,  its  theme  will  be 
*'The  Pioneer."  Some  day  when  the  artist  paints  America,  his 
canvas  will  be  christened  "Westward."  Some  day  when  the 
marvelous  story  of  our  history  is  dramatized  tlie  stage  will  be 
filled  not  with  tlie  kings  and  princes  of  the  older  eastern  drama, 
not  even  with  our  o^^Tl  great  barons  of  industry :  the  leading  ac- 
tors in  the  play  will  be  recognized  as  tho  stalwart  American  men 
of  the  frontier. 

Who  then  were  these  pioneers — these  Western  men  and  women 
who  have  given  character  to  American  history?  It  is  well  known 
that  their  ancestors  were  Aryans — the  peoples  of  western  civili- 
zation. The  first  comers  to  this  western  world  of  ours  were 
mostly  English  and  Dutch,  with  Ium-c  and  there  a  sprinkling  of 
French  and  Spanish.  Later  Irisli,  Scotcli.  and  Scntv^h-lrish,  Ger- 
mans, and  Sf-andinaviaus  ap})ear  in  numbeiN.  Tho  colonies  wore 
settled  fi)r  the  in()sl  part  by  Aiiulo  Saxon  stock'.  a!ul  it  was  by 
their  descendants  that  our  Middh^  West,  the  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  was  largely  opened  up.    Here  during  the  last  ocn- 
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tury  tliey  took  possession  of  the  fields  and  forests  and  plains  and 
founded  a  new  empire — appropriately  called  the  Empire  of  the 
Pioneers.  To  know  these  men — the  pioneers,  the  pathfinders  of 
the  "West — ^is  to  know  American  history  and  to  understand  the 
real  meaning  and  purpose  of  American  life. 

Characterizations  of  frontiersmen  are  always  interesting  and 
sometimes  highly  amusing.  In  the  Annals  of  Congress  the  de- 
bates on  the  public  lands,  frontier  protection,  the  Indians,  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  territorial  govemm^ent  bristle  "with 
eulogy  and  denunciation.  Declared  John  Randolph  in  1824: 
^'Sir,  our  brethren  of  the  TVest  have  suffered,  as  our  brethren 
thoughout  the  United  States,  from  the  same  cause,  although  with 
them  the  cause  exists  in  an  aggravated  degree  *  *  *  by  a 
departure  from  the  industry,  the  simplicity,  the  economy  and  the 
frugality  of  our  ancestors.  They  have  suffered  from  a  greediness 
of  gain,  that  has  grasped  at  the  shadow  while  it  has  lost  the  sub- 
stance— from  habits  of  indolence,  of  profusion,  of  extravagance 
*  *  *  from  a  miserable  attempt  at  the  shabby  genteel,  which 
only  serves  to  make  our  poverty  more  conspicuous.'.' 

The  Western  country,  he  said,^  is  a  land  ''where  any  man 
may  get  beastly  drunk  for  three  pence  sterling  *  *  *  where 
every  man  can  get  as  much  meat  and  bread  as  he  can  consume, 
and  yet  spend  the  best  part  of  his  days'  and  nights  too,  perhaps, 
on  tavern  benches,  or  loitering  at  the  cross-roads  asking  the  news 

*  *  *  a  country  with  countless  millions  of  wild  land  and 
wild  animals  besides."  On  another  occasion  the  Virginia  states- 
man declared  that  he  "had  as  lief  be  a  tythe-proetor  in  Ii'cland, 
and  met  on  a  dark  night  in  a  narrow  road  by  a  dozen  white-boys 
or  peep-of-day  boys,  or  hearts  of  oak,  or  hearts  of  steel,  as  an  ex- 
ciseman in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  met,  in  a  lonely  road,  or  by- 
place,  by  a  backwoodsman,  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand."  And  he 
ridiculed  the  people  of  the  AYest  as  **men  in  hunting  shirts,  with 
deer-skin  leggings  and  moccasins  on  their  feet  *  *  *  luen 
with  rifles  on  their  slioulders,  and  long  knives  in  their  bolts,  seek- 
ing in  the  forest'to  lay  in  their  next  winter's  supply  of  bear- 
meat." 

In  reply  to  this  unfri(Mi(l]y  characterization  of  the  ]^ioneers, 
Represontati\e  Letcher  of  Kentuel;y  informed  the  llou-o-''  that 

iAJinals  of  Cojigrcss,  IStli  CoiiK.  1st  sess.  (1S24)  pp.  120S.  22CA. 
^Ibid.,  p.  2:)22. 
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John  Eaiidolph  was  ''most  grossly  and  inexcusably  ignorant  of 
the  character,  the  feelings,  the  intelligence,  and  the  habits,  of  the 
Western  people.  Sir,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  I  admit,  their  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  not  tlie  most  fashionable  and  elegant  kind ; 
they  are  not  decoratd  in  all  the  style,  the  gaiety,  and  the  taste,  of 
a  dandy  of  the  iirst  Avater.  Their  means  are  too  limited  and  their 
discretion  is  too  great,  1  trust,  for  the  indulgence  of  such  foppery 
and  extravagance  *  *  but  I  beg  of  you  to  do  justice  to 
their  private  virtues,  to  allow  them,  at  least,  a  character  for  in- 
tegrity of  motive,  for  beuevolence  of  heart  *  *  *  ,  Their 
hospitality  is  without  ostentation,  without  parade,  \Adthout  hy- 
pocrisy. ' ' 

John  C.  Calhoun  once  stated  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  the  Western  country  had  been  seized 
upon  by  a  lawless  body  of  armed  men.  Clay  had  received  in- 
formation of  the  same  uature.  IMurry  of  Maryland  referred  to 
the  frontiersmen  as  semi-savages  ''who  press  forward  iuto  the 
deeper  wilderness,  by  the  new  waves  of  advancing  population  and 
live  the  life  of  savages  without  their  virtues."  While  Senator 
Ewing  (from  Ohio)  declared  that  he  would  not  object  to  giving 
each  rascal  who  crossed  the  ^lississippi  one  thousand  dollars  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Nor  were  the  views  expressed  by  these  members  of  Congress 
uncommon  in  that  day.  They  represent  the  attitude  of  a  vciy 
considerable  number  of  jnen  throughout  the  East  and  South,  who 
looked  upon  the  pioneers  in  general  as  a  ''lawless  rabble"  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization.  To  them  the  first  settlers,  or  squatters, 
were  *' lawless  intrudei-s"  and  "idle  and  profligate  characters." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  glowing  eulogies  have  been  pro- 
nounced upon  the  peopk*  of  the  West.  Indeed,  we  are  fully  as- 
sured by  those  who  freciuented  the  frontier  and  were  personally 
acquainted  with  the  i)ioneers  that  as  a  class  they  were  neither 
idle,  nor  ignorant,  nor  vicious.  They  were  representative  pio- 
neers than  whom,  Benlon  dechired,  "there  was  not  a  better  popu- 
lation on  the  face  of  the  earth."  They  were  of  the  best  blood 
and  ranked  as  the  best  sons  of  the  whole  coiuitry.  Thoy  wen? 
young,  strong,  and  energetic  men — haidy,  courageous,  and  ad- 
venturous. Caring  little  for  the  dangers  of  the  frontier,  they 
extended  civilization,  reclaimed  for  the  industry  of  the  world 
vast  prairies  and  forests  and  deserts,  and  defended  the  settled 
country  against  the  Indians. 
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The  pioneers  were  religious  but  not  ecclesiastical.  They  lived 
in  the  open  and  looked  upon  the  relations  of  man  to  nature  with 
an  open  mind.  To  be  sure  their  thoughts  were  more  on  getting 
along"  in  this  world  than  upon  the  "immortal  crown  of  the  Puri- 
tan." But  in  their  recollections  we  are  told  that  in  the  silent 
forest,  in  the  broad  prairie,  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  in  the  sentinels 
of  the  night,  in  the  sunshine  and  in  tbe  storm,  in  the  rosy  dawn, 
in  the  golden  western  sunset,  and  in  the  daily  trials  and  battles 
of  frontier  life  they  too  saw  and  felt  the  Infinite. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  pioneei*s  of  the  West 
should  possess  fundamental  elements  of  character.  In  the  first 
place  only  strong  and  independent  souls  ventured  to  the  frontier. 
A  weaker  class  could  not  have  hoped  to  endure  the  toils,  tbe  la- 
bors, the  pains,  and  the  loneliness  of  pioneer  life;  for  the 
hardest  and  at  the  same  time  most  significant  battles  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  vrere  fought  in  tbe  winning  of  the  West.  The 
frontier  called  for  men  with  large  capacity  for  adaptation — men 
with  flexible,  dynamic  natures.  Especially  did  it  require 
men  who  could  break  with  the  past,  forget  traditions,  and  easily 
discard  inherited  political  and  social  ideas.  The  key  to  the  cliar- 
acter  of  the  pioneer  is  the  law  of  the  adaptation  of  life  to  environ- 
ment. The  pioneers  were  what  tliey  were,  largely  because  tlie 
conditions  of  frontier  life  made  them  such.  They  were  sincere 
because  their  environment  called  for  an  honest  attitude.  Having 
left  the  comforts  of  tlieir  old  liomcs,  travelled  hundreds  and 
tbousands  of  miles,  entered  the  wilderness,  and  endured  the 
privations  of  the  frontier,  they  were  serious-minded.  Tliey  came 
for  a  purpose,  and  tlierefore  v.ere  always  doing  something. 
Even  to  this  day,  their  ideals  of  thrift  and  frugality  i>ervade  our 
Western  commonwealths. 

And  so  the  strong  external  factors  of  tlie  West  brought  into 
American  civilization  elements  distinctively  American — liberal 
ideas  and  democratic  ideals.  The  brond  rich  prniries  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois  somehow  seem  to  liave  broadened  men's  views  and 
fertilized  their  ideas.  Said  Sit('i)hon  A.  Douglas:  "I  found  my 
mind  liberalized  and  my  opinions  enlarged  when  1  got  out  on 
these  broad  prairies,  with  only  the  heavens  [o  li(nin<l  iny  vision, 
instead  of  having  them  circuniscrilu  d  by  the  narnnv  ridges  that 
surrounded  the  valley  [in  Verm(»ntl  where  I  was  l)(>rn." 

Speaking  to  an  Iowa  audience,  Governor  Kirkw(Mi(l  once  said: 
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**We  are  rearing  the  typical  Americans,  the  "Western  Yankee 
if  you  choose  to  call  liim  so,  the  man  of  grit,  the  man  of  nerve,  the 
man  of  energy,  the  man  who  will  some  day  dominate  this  empire 
of  ours.'' 

Nowhere  did  the  West  exert  a  more  marked  influence  than  in 
the  domain  of  politics.  It  freed  men  from  traditions.  It  gave 
them  a  new  and  more  progressive  view  of  political  life.  Hence- 
forth they  turned  with  impatience  from  historical  arguments  and 
legal  theories  to  a  philosophy  of  exi^ediency.  Government,  they 
concluded,  was  after  all  a  relative  affair. 

Claim  rights"  were  more  important  to  the  pioneer  of  the 
West  than  state  rights. "  The  nation  was  endeared  to  him ;  and 
he  freely  gave  his  first  allegiance  to  tlie  government  that  sold  him 
land  for  $1.25  per  acre.  He  was  always  for  the  V nion,  so  that 
in  after  years  men  said  of  one  of  the  commonwealths  he  founded : 
**Her  affections,  like  the  rivers  of  her  borders,  flow  to  an  insep- 
arable Union." 

But  above  all  the  frontier  was  a  great  leveler.  The  conditions 
of  life  there  were  such  as  to  make  men  plain,  common,  unpreten- 
tious, genuine — ''An  empire  of  wheat  and  corn  and  hogs  and 
cattle  does  not  suggest  late  dinners  and  late  rising.  *  *  * 
Pioneers  may  not  always  ])e  fraternal,  but  they  still  call  each 
other  by  their  Christian  names.  They  are  still  too  close  to 
nature  and  still  too  possessed  of  the  enthusiasm  which  belongs 
to  men  who  have  conquered  in  a  hand  to  hand  battle  nature 
to  bother  with  social  distinctions.  *  *  *  [Qn  the  fron- 
tier] it  is  expected  that  every  man  will  work.  The  unemployed, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  migrated."-'  Tlie  frontier  fostered  the 
sympathetic  attitude.  It  made  men  really  democratic — ''Not 
the  Democracy  of  the  doctrinaire  who  woi-ships  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  kee])s  'soi-vants,'  but  that  democracy  of 
practice  which  sees  a  partner  in  every  man  and  woman  who  is 
accomplishing  sonietliing. " 

In  matters  political,  tlu^  frontier  fostered  the  three-fold  ideal 
of  equality,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  American  democracy 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  namely: 

lM|iia]ily  befoi-e  the  Law, 

Ivjuality  in  the  Law, 

I'(|uality  in  making  the  Law. 


4  The  ^VorU\  Todnu,  vil,  No.  L>.  p.  118. 
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The  pioneers  of  the  ^Middle  West  may  not  have  originated  these 
ideals.  The  first,  equality  before  the  law,  is  claimed  emphatic- 
ally as  the  contribution  of  the  Puritan.  But  the  vitalizing  of 
these  ideals — this  came  from  the  frontier  as  the  great  contribu- 
tion of  our  Mississippi  Valley  pioneers. 

Now  the  courageous  pioneers  who  in  the  nineteenth  century 
crossed  half  a  continent  to  make  homes  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  realized,  as  they  blazed  their  names 
on  primeval  oaks  or  drove  their  stakes  deep  into  the  prairie  land, 
that  their  lives  were,  indeed,  part  of  a  great  movement  which 
would  in  time  become  truly  historic.  They  must  have  felt  that 
their  experience  on  the  frontier  would  some  day  form  the  open- 
ing chapter  in  the  political  history  of  great  "Western  common- 
wealths. 

There  was  certainly  some  ground  for  this  feeling.  For  many 
rare  and  inspiring  experiences  were  in  store  for  those  who  ven- 
tured to  the  border  line  of  civilization.  The  beauties  of  nature 
untouched  were  theirs;  and  theirs,  too,  was  the  freedom  of  op- 
portunity. During  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation  they  often 
beheld  the  evolution  of  a  community  of  men  and  women  from  a 
few  simple  families  to  a  complex  society;  and  as  participants  in 
that  social  and  political  transformation  they  successfully  estab- 
lished and  maintained  law  and  order  on  the  frontier.  These 
early  settlers  founded  social  and  political  -institutions.  They 
participated  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  terri- 
torial government.  Earnestly  thoy  mingled  their  labors  with  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  richest  prairies  of  all  America.  Beneath  their 
eyes  a  thoasand  hills  were  stripped  of  forests,  and  millions  of 
acres  of  prairie  land  were  turned  into  grain  fields.  ]>ut  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  which  the  men  and  women  of  the  frontier 
endured  remain  largely  untold. 

With  their  axes  and  plows  they  had  bravely  fought  the  battles 
of  the  frontier;  and  v;hen  they  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victory,  they  loved  to  tell  the  story  of  "the  early  days."  And 
the  oft-repeated  tale  crystal lized  into  local  traditi(m.  At  the 
fireside  they  lived  ov(»r  airaiii  Die  history  of  their  lives.  The  hard- 
ships and  privations  thnni'-rh  wliieli  tliri/  h;ul  pass<Ml,  but  in  the 
midst  of  wliif'li  many  of  llu  ii'  coint-ades  had  falliMi,  were  now  en- 
deared to  tluMH.  They  wwc  ]>roud  of  the  great  commonwealths 
they  had  founded.    And  n.s  they  reviewed  the  past,  the  marvel- 
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lous  transformations  which  they  had  witnessed  stirred  their  imag- 
inations. They  felt  that  somehow  their  own  humble,  modest 
lives  had  really  been  a  part  of  history — the  history  of  a  commun- 
ity, the  liistory  of  a  commonwealth,  the  history  of  a  nation,  the 
history  of  human  progress.  And  so  they  resolved  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  early  pioneers,"  by  establishing  state  and 
local  historical  societies. 

Thrice  fathers — fathers  of  the  frontier,  fathers,  of  the  terri- 
tory, fathers  of  the  state — the  unschooled  pioneers  of  our  west- 
ern commonwealths  became  the  fatliers  of  our  local  provincial 
history.  Or,  to  change  the  figure  a  bit,  in  the  organization  of 
historical  societies,  state  and  local,  the  pioneers  sowed  the  seeds 
of  a  local  history  which  have  grown  and  matured  into  ripened 
grain.  To  gather  the  harvest  and  withal  to  sift  the  grain  is  the 
duty  of  the  present  hour. 

And  behold,  in  our  very  midst  the  scholarly  work  of  grain  sift- 
ing is  already  under  way.  To  be  sure  the  beginnings  are  small, 
and  the  efforts  are  sometimes  feeble.  But  ''let  us  not  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  despise  [the  day  of  beginnings],  the  day  of  what  is 
called  small  things.  As  well  might  we  hold  in  contempt  [the 
springtime  and]  the  humble  office  of  putting  seed  into  the 
ground. ' ' 

The  establishment  of  state  and  local  historical  societies  and 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  state  and  local  histon^  constitute 
in  themselves  a  pioneer  movement.  Time  was  when  little  if  any 
attention  was  given  to  state  and  local  alfairs.  Nearly  every  sub- 
ject was  viewed  from  the  national  standpoint,  the  history  of  our 
states  and  local  communities  not  being  regarded  of  any  special 
importance.  This  has  been  the  attitude  of  most  of  our  American 
historians.  They  have  been  ambitious  to  discover  the  origin,  note 
the  progress,  and  declare  the  results  of  the  marvellous  growth  of 
the  New  World.  At  the  same  time  it  is  strangely  true  that  tlic 
real  meaning  of  this  interesting  drama  has  scarcely  anywhere 
been  more  than  suggested.  A  closer  view  reveals  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  documents  themselves  have  not  yet  been  edited,  nor  the 
narrative  fully  told.  At  present  there  is  not  a  chapter  of  our  his- 
tory which  is  wliolly  written,  though  the  manuscript  of  the  au- 
thors is  already  worn  with  erasures. 

To  be  sure,  l^ancroft  has  written  exhaustively  of  the  colonies; 
Fiske  has  illuminated  the  Kevolut  ion  •.  Frothingham  lias  narrattni 
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the  rise  of  the  republic;  Parkman  has  vividly  pictured  events  in 
the  Northwest;  McMaster  has  described  the  life  of  the  people; 
Von  Hoist  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  slavery;  Thwaites 
has  edited  the  Jesuit  Relations;  and  a  host  of  others  have  added 
paragraphs,  chapters,  monographs,  and  volumes  to  the  fascinat- 
ing story  of  the  birth  and  development  of  a  democratic  nation. 
But  where,  let  me  ask,  are  .the  classics  of  our  local  history  ?  Who 
are  the  historians  of  the  towns,  the  counties,  and  the  conmion- 
wealths  ? 

These  questions  at  once  reveal  great  gaps  in  our  historical  lit- 
erature on  the  side  of  the  local  communities.  James  Biyce  has 
likened  the  history  of  our  states  to  ''a  primeval  forest,  where  the 
vegetation  is  rank  and  through  Avhich  scarcely  a  trail  has  been 
cut."  xind  yet  before  the  real  import  of  American  democracy 
can  be  divined,  tliis  forest  of  state  and  local  histoiy  must  be  ex- 
plored and  the  underbrush  cleared  away. 

Now  I  trust  that  I  am  not  misundei^tood  in  these  observations 
upon  the  importance  of  local  liistory.  I  am  not  n^aking  a  plea 
for  narrow  localism.  On  the  contrarj^  I  am  endeavoring  to  sug- 
gest a  broader  view  of  our  national  life  by  pointing  to  tlie  veiy 
source  and  inspiration  of  our  social  and  political  ideals.  For  in 
my  opinion  nothing  is  more  misleading  than  the  inference,  which 
is  so  conmionly  drawn  from  woi'K's  on  American  liistory,  that  the 
life  of  our  nation  is  summed  up  in  census  reports,  journals  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  departments  at  AVashinirton. 

The  real  life  of  the  American  nation  spreads  throughout  forty- 
eight  commonwealths.  It  is  lived  in  the  veiy  eonniioiiplacos  of 
the  shop,  the  factory,  the  store,  the  office,  in  the  mine,  and  on  the 
farm.  Through  the  conmionwealths  the  life  and  sjnrit  of  the  na- 
tion are  best  expressed.  And  every  local  community,  h(>\\«ner 
humble,  participates  in  the  f(U'mation  and  expression  of  that  life 
and  spirit. 

An  appreciation  of  thes(^  facts  has  witliin  recent  tinH\s  given  to 
the  study  of  American  history  a  new  perspective;  and  we  are 
beginning  to  study  our  history  from  the  bottom  up  inst(\id  of 
from  tho  top  down.  The  family,  the  clan,  the  tribe,  th*^  nation — 
this  is  the  order  of  social  evolution.  AVliy  not  fallow  it  in  his- 
torical research.'  To  Ixyuin  with  tiic  nation  is  to  study  history 
backwards.  And  so  tlu^  tini(>  has  come  for  our  historians  to  faee 
F.bout,  and  take  siu'iousiy  th(^  slu«l\-  of  stal(^  aiul  local  histi^ry. 
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To  do  this  will  be  to  give  us  a  more  generous  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  our  commonwealths  and  inspire  us  ^^'ith  a  firmer  faith 
in  our  own  provincial  character.  It  will  deepen  our  local  pa- 
triotism and  give  us  a  better  perspective  of  the  life  of  the  great 
nation  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

To  trace  the  beginning  of  our  Western  commonwealths  is  to  re- 
call the  frontier,  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  West,  and  kindle  anew 
the  passion  for  pioneering. 

But  why?  Has  not  the  epoch  of  pioneering  passed?  The 
West  has  vanished.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  officially  declared 
that  the  frontier  had  disappeared.  There  are  surely  no  more 
hemispheres  to  discover,  explore,  and  settle.  The  globe  has  been 
circumnavigated.  The  North  Pole  has  been  reached.  Standing 
armies  are  disbanded.  All  the  constitutions  have  been  written. 
Our  natural,  unalienable,  indefeasible  rights  have  been  declared. 
The  national  government  is  surely  able  to  stand  alone.  The 
slaves  have  been  freed.  And  the  Spaniards  have  been  driven 
from  Cuba.  Flying  machines  have  made  successful  flights. 
**Out  West"  is  all  but  obsolete,  for  there  is  no  more  land  to  be 
claimed.  The  border  line  between  the  Ea.st  and  West  seems  to 
have  been  obliterated. 

Here  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  buffaloes  have  all  been  killed. 
Top  carriages  and  automobiles  have  taken  the  place  of  covered 
wagons.  Land  can  no  longer  be  bought  for  $1.25  an  acre.  The 
sod  of  the  prairie  has  all  been  turned,  and  the  forests  have  beea 
cleared.  There  are  no  more  rails  to  split ;  no  more  log  cabins  to 
build.  No  more  snakes.  No  more  prairie  fires.  Social  and  po- 
litical institutions  have  evei'j^vhere  been  founded.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  moving  on  and  being  the  first  arc  no  more.  The  wolves 
and  the  bears,  they  too  have  gone,  the  turkej^s,  prairie  chickens, 
and  quails  have  given  place  to  cotton-tails. 

There  will  never  be  another  Columbus  or  another  ]Magolhn. 
There  will  never  be  another  George  Rogers  Clark,  or  another 
Daniel  Boone.  The  I'omance  of  Sacajawc^a  will  never  be  re- 
peated. There  will  never  be  any  more  JetTersons,  Jacksons,  B<.*n- 
tons,  and  Lincolns.  For  the  West  in  history  is  gone,  and  the 
frontier  is  a  ]ilace  no  more. 

Gone!  Did  I  say  gone?  No!  For  tlio  West  is  neither  an 
area,  nor  the  frontier  a  gcogi'aphical  lino.  The  West  is  a  st  ite 
of  mind  ;  the  frontier,  a  condition:  i^ionecrin'/.  an  attitude  toward 
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life.  Behold  the  new-bom  "West — the  West  of  social  and  polit- 
ical progress  and  reformation.  Never  were  the  opportunities  of 
the  "West  more  alluring;  never  was  the  frontier  more  inviting. 
Never  was  the  call  for  pioneers  more  urgent  than  to  this  field  of 
civic  righteousness.  And  never  was  there  greater  need  for  the 
bold  and  daring  enterprise,  the  rugged  honesty  and  courageous 
frankness,  the  serious  minded  integrity  of  the  pioneer  than  at 
this  very  hour. 

Then  as  children  of  this  new-found  West,  let  us  cherish  the 
memory  of  our  pioneer  fathers  and  forefathers  of  the  old-time 
West.  Let  us  rejoice  in  this  rebirth  of  American  democracy. 
Let  us  face  the  problems  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  frontier  of 
civic  righteousness  with  the  manly  courage  and  integrity  of  the 
pioneers.    They  pointed  the  way.    Let  %is  keep  the  faith. 
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Relation  of  Archaeology  and 


The  derivation  of  the  word  archccology  gives  little  idea  of  its 
present  use.  ''The  study  of  antiquity"  is  at  once  too  broad  in 
scope  and  too  limited  in  time — for  the  followers  of  a  dozen  other 
**ologies"  are  studying  antiquity,  while  the  archaeologist  does  not 
confine  himself  to  that  period.  The  definition  of  the  word  in  the 
New  English  Dictionary  corrects  the  first  of  these  erroi*s,  but  em- 
phasizes the  second,  for  it  describes  it  as.  "The  scientific  study 
of  remains  and  monuments  of  the  prehistoric  period."  This  ob- 
viously \v'ill  not  bear  examination,  for  the  bulk  of  archaeological 
endeavor  falls  within  the  period  which  is  considered  historical;  I 
cannot  conceive  any  period  prehistoric,  about  which  archfeology, 
or  any  other  science,  can  give  us  information.  Actually,  time 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  limitations  of  archteologj^ ; 
to  think  of  it  as  leaxing  olf  Avherc  history  begins,  is  to  miscon- 
ceive them  both.  The  only  proper  limitation  upon  archaeology' 
lies  in  its  subject  matter.  I  conceive  that  it  cannot  further  be 
defined  than  as,  ''The  scientific  study  of  luunan  remains  and 
montnncnt?. " 

In  considering  the  relations  of  the  science  to  hlstoiy,  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  any  war  of  words  as  to  tlie  claims  of  "soci- 
ology," "anthropology."  and  " history"  to  be  tlie  inclusive  word, 
covering  tlie  totality  of  man's  ]")ast,  but  simply  to  use  history  as 
it  is  g(^iiprally  undcistood  at  present,  and  as  its  ]irofrssoi-s  act 
U]>()ii  it.    Cei'tninly  axc  ar(^  no  longer  at  tlie  slagc^  wlu-n-  liisloiy 


By  Carl  Russell  Fish,  Ph.  D. 


1  First  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Arc  lia>ological  Society  at  Madison, 
July  29,  3  910. 
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could  be  defined  as  ''past  politics;  it  is  equally  certain  that 
tliere  are  fields  of  human  activity  which  are  not  actually  treated 
in  any  adequate  way  b.y  the  historian.  The  relations  of  the  two 
do  not  depend  on  the  definition  of  history;  the  more  broadly  it  is 
interpreted,  the  more  intimate  their  relationship  becomes.  The 
sources  of  history  are  three-fold :  written,  spoken,  and  that  which 
is  neither  written  nor  spoken. 

To  preserve  and  prepare  the  first,  is  the  business  of  the  philolo- 
gist, the  archivist,  the  paleographer,  the  editor,  and  experts  in  a 
dozen  subsidiary  sciences.  The  historian  devotes  so  much  the 
larger  part  of  his  time  to  tliis  class  of  material,  that  the  period 
for  which  written  materials  exists  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
*' historical  period,"  and  the  erroneous  ideas  of  archa2olog>'  which 
I  have  quoted,  become  common. 

Least  important  of  the  three,  is  the  spoken  or  traditional;  al- 
tliough  if  we  include  all  the  material  that  was  passed  down  for 
centuries  by  word  of  mouth  before  being  reduced  to  writing,  such 
as  the  Homeric  poems  or  the  Norse  sagas,  it  inclqdes  some  of  the 
most  interesting  tilings  we  know  of  the  past.  In  American  his- 
tory, such  material  deals  chiefly  with  the  Indian  civilizations,  and 
its  collection  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  anthropologists.  In  ad- 
dition, nearly  every  family  preserves  a  mass  of  oral  traditions 
running  bade  for  about  a  hundred  years;  and  there  is  a  small 
body  of  general  infonnation.  bomided  by  about  the  same  limit, 
which  has  never  yet  been  put  into  permanent  fonn.  The  win- 
nowing  of  this  material,  to  secure  the  occasional  kernels  of  his- 
toric tinth  that  it  yields,  is  as  yet  a  neglected  function. 

The  material  that  is  neither  written  nor  oral,  falls  to  the  geol- 
ogist and  the  archa'ologist.  Between  these  two  sciences  there  is 
striking  similarity,  hut  their  boundaries  are  clear:  the  geoloiiist 
deals  with  natural  phenomena,  the  archaeologist  with  that  which 
is  human,  and  which  may,  for  convenience.  l)e  called  monumental. 
The  fii-st  duty  of  the  ar<'ha'i>l(v^rij^|,  diseover  such  material 

and  to  verify  it;  tlie  next  is  to  secure  its  ])reservation.  preferably 
its  actual  tangible  presen'ation — but  if  that  is  not  possible,  by 
description.  Then  comes  the  task  of  stu«lyin'_r  it.  classify ine  and 
arranging  it,  and  making  it  ready  for  u.sc.  At  this  ]>oint  the 
function  of  the  archaeologist  ceases,  and  llu^  duty  of  the  historian 
begins — to  interpivt  it,  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
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recognized  body  of  information  regarding  the  past.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  eveiy  case,  that  different  individuals  do  these  dif- 
ferent things.  Yv'e  miLst  not  press  specialization  too  far.  Nearly 
every  historian  should  be  something  of  an  archaeologist,  and 
every  archaeologist  should  be  something  of  an  historian.  ^Yhen 
the  archceologist  ceases  from  the  preparation  of  his  material,  and 
begins  the  reconstruction  of  the  pa.st,  he  commences  to  act  as  an 
historian ;  he  has  to  call  up  a  new  range  of  equipment,  a  new  set 
of  qualifications. 

The  fields  in  which  the  ser\dces  of  archaeology  are  most  appre- 
ciated, are  those  to  which  written  and  oral  records  do  not  reach. 
Its  contributions  in  pressing  back  the  frontier  of  knowledge  are 
incalculable,  and  are  growing  increasingly  so  with  every  passing 
year.  To  say  nothing  of  what  it  has  told  u>s  of  the  civilizations 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  it  has  given  to  histoiy  within  the  last  few 
years  the  whole  great  empire  of  the  Hittites.  We  have  learned 
n^ore  of  Mycenaean  civilization  from  archaeology,  than  from 
Homer.  Practically  all  we  know  of  the  Romanization  of  Britain 
is  from  such  sources,  and  that  process,  not  long  ago  regarded  al- 
most as  a  mj-th,  is  now  a  well-articulated  bit  of  history.  In 
America,  within  the  last  thirty-five  years,  by  the  joint  work  of 
the  archaeologist  and  the  anthropologist,  many  of  the  points  long 
disputed  concerning  the  Indians  have  been  set  at  rest;  more 
knowledge  of  them  has  been  recovered  than  was  ever  before  sup- 
posed possible;  new  questions  have  been  raised,  which  incite  re- 
newed activity.  From  all  over  the  world,  moreover,  remains  of 
the  past,  amounting  to  many  times  those  now  known,  call  for  in- 
vestigation. It  is  safe  to  sa}'  that  within  the  next  fifty  years 
more  sensational  discoveries  will  be  made  by  following  material, 
rather  than  ^\Titten,  records. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  the  periods  void  of  written  sources, 
that  archa.^ology  can  perform  its  services.  It  is  in  the  period 
of  classical  antiquity  that  we  find  the  combination  happiest. 
There,  indeed,  it  is  difiicult  to  find  an  hislorinn  wlio  does  not 
lay  archaeology  under  tribute,  or  an  archa'oloizist  who  is  not 
lively  to  the  historical  braritig  of  his  work.  AVhen  we  come  to 
the  medieval  period,  the  situation  is  less  ideal ;  the  historian  tends 
to  pay  less  attention  to  momunents,  and  the  aroha'ologist  be- 
comes an  antiquarian,  intent  upon  minutia.  and  losing  sight  of 
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his  ultimate  duty.  In  the  modem  period,  the  historian,  self-sat- 
isfied with  the  richness  of  his  written  sources,  ignores  all  others; 
and  the  archa^olog-ist,  always  with  a  lingering  love  for  the  un- 
usual and  for  the  mst  of  time,  considers  himself  absolved  from 
further  work. 

As  one  -working  in  thLs  last  period,  I  ^vish  to  call  the  attention 
of  American  archaeologists  to  some  possibilities  that  it  offers/ 
Abundant  as  are  our  sources,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  last  couple  of  -centuries,  even  in  America:  we  have  monu- 
ments whch  are  worthy  of  preservation,  and  which  can  add  ta 
our  knowledge  of  our  American  ancestors,  as  well  as  of  our  In- 
dian predecessors.  Even  in  Wisconsin,  something  may  be  ob- 
tained from  such  sources. 

The  most  interesting  of  our  monumental  remains  are,  of 
course,  the  architectural.  Ever^'bodj^  is  familiar  with  the  log 
cabin,  although  something  might  yet  be  gathered  as  to  the  sites 
selected  for  them,  and  minor  differences  in  construction.  Les3 
familiar  is  the  cropping  out  of  the  porch  in  front,  the  spreading 
of  the  ell  behind,  and  the  two  lean-to  wings,  then  the  sheathing 
with  clap-boards,  tiie  evolution  of  the  posts  into  Greek  columns, 
and  the  clothing  of  the  whole  with  white  paint,  all  representing 
stages  in  the  prasperity  of  the  occupants.  In  nearly  every  older 
Wisconsin  township  may  be  found  buildings  representing  every 
one  of  these  stages — the  older  ones  indicating  poor  land  or  un- 
thrifty occupants,  and  being  generally  remote  from  the  touTiship 
centre,  or  else  serving  as  minor  farm  buildings,  in  the  rear  of 
more  pretentious  frame  or  brick  structures.  In  the  same  way 
the  stump  fence,  the  snake  fence,  and  the  wire  fence,  denote 
either  advance  or  retardation  of  progress.  Other  studios  of 
economic  value  may  be  made  from  the  use  of  dilTerent  kinds  of 
building  materials.  The  early  use  of  local  stone,  is  one  of  the 
features  of  ^Madison;  its  subsequent  disuse  was  due  not  so  much 
to  the  difficulty  of  quarr^*ing  as  to  the  decrensod  cost  of  trans- 
portation, making  other  materials  cheaper,  and  was  coincident 
with  the  arrival  of  the  railroads.  Very  interest  in  ur  material 
could  be  obtained  fiom  the  abandoiu-d  river  towii-^.  which  still 
preserve  the  appearane*^  of  lifty  yt>aiN  r.go,  and  furnish  us  with 
genuine  American  ruins. 

On  the  whole,  the  primitive  log  cabins  were  necessarily  much 
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alike;  but  when  the  log  came  to  be  superceded  by  more  flexible 
iDaterial,  the  settler's  first  idea  was  to  reproduce  the  home  or  the 
ideal  of  his  childhood,  and  the  house  tends  to  reveal  the  national- 
ity of  its  builder.  Just  about  I\Iadison,  there  are  fann  houses  as 
unmistakably  of  New  England  as  if  found  in  the  ''Old  Colony," 
and  others  as  distinctly  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  South.  I  am 
told  of  a  settlement  of  Comishmen,  which  they  have  made  abso- 
lutely characteristic ;  even  the  automobilist  may  often  distinguish 
the  first  "Wisconsin  home  of  the  German,  the  Englishman,  or  the 
Dutchman.  Where  have  our  carpenters,  our  masons,  and  finish- 
ers come  from,  and  what  tricks  of  the  trade  have  each  contrib- 
uted? 

Such  studies  reveal  something  also  of  the  soul  of  the  people. 
Not  so  nuTch  in  America,  to  be  sure,  as  in  Europe,  where  national 
and  individual  aspirations  find  as  legitimate  expression  in  archi- 
tecture, as  in  poetry ;  and  less  here  in  the  "West,  which  copied  its 
fashions,  than  in  the  East,  which  imported  them.  Still,  we  have 
a  few  of  the  Greek-porticoed  buildings  which  were  in  part  a  re- 
flection of  the  influence  of  the  fii-st  French  Republic,  and  in  i)art 
represented  the  admiration  of  the  Jeffersonian  democracy  for  the 
republics  of  Greece;  but  before  W^isconsin  was  settled,  that  style 
had  almost  passed  away.  W^e  have  a  number  of  the  composite 
porticoed  and  domed  buildings,  which  succeeded  and  represented 
perhaps  the  kinship  between  the  cruder  democracy  of  Jackson 
and  that  of  Rome.  We  have  many  buildings,  both  public  and 
private — some,  extremely  beautiful — which  reflect  the  days  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  when  the  best  minds  in 
America  drew  inspiration  from  the  Ital}^  of  the  Renaissance, 
M'lien  Stoiy  and  Crawford,  and  llnwthomc  and  IMargaret  Fuller 
lived  and  worked  in  Rome.  The  succeeding  period  is  every- 
where illiL-^trated,  when  the  French  mansard  stands  for  tlic  dom- 
inating inihienfo  on  thinirs  artistic  (or  rather,  inartistic)  of  the 
Second  Empire.  The  revival  of  English  intlu<MU'0.  is  indicated 
in  the  Queen  Anric  style;  the  beginning  of  general  interest  in 
American  liistory,  in  the  colonial;  the  influence  of  the  War  with 
Spain,  in  the  scpiai-e  cement,  ^lany  othor  waves  of  thought  and 
inter(\st,  can  be  j^ointed  out  in  almost  any  town.  A  careful  study 
of  its  architecture  will  nearly  always  revea.l  the  approximate 
date  of  foundation,  the  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression,  the 
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origin  of  the  inhabitants,  and  many  other  facts  of  real  import- 
ance. 

I  have  thiLs  far  spoken  of  the  contribution  of  archaeology  to  the 
science  of  histoiy.  Full}^  as  great,  are  its  possibilities  along  the 
lines  of  popularization  and  illustration.  The  work  of  neither 
archaeology  nor  history  can  proceed  without  popular  support, 
and  the  local  appeal  is  one  of  the  strongest  that  can  be  made. 
Not  every  town  has  an  interesting  history ;  but  almost  every  one, 
hoAvever  ugly,  can  be  made  historically  interesting  to  its  inhabit- 
ants if  its  streets  can  be  made  to  tell  its  history^  and  by  reflec- 
tion something  of  the  history  of  the  country;  this  may  be  done 
merely  by  opening  their  eyes  to  their  chirography.  It  should  be 
part  of  the  hope  of  the  local  archceologist  to  make  his  neighbors 
and  his  neighbor's  children  see  histoiy  in  everything  about  them. 
If  this  is  accomplished,  we  may  hope  gradually  to  arouse  a  deeper 
and  more  scientific  interest,  and  a  ^Wllingness  to  encourage  that 
reseai-ch  into  the  whole  past,  in  which  historian  and  arclux'ologist 
are  jointly  interested. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Lake  Koshkonong,  I  found  my  interest 
much  stimulated  by  a  certain  admirable  map,  and  some  plates 
illustrating  the  Indian  life  about  its  shores.  It  lias  occurred  to 
me  that  one  extremely  valuable  way  of  arousing  general  interest 
and  of  arranging  our  archoiological  data,  would  be  in  a  series  of 
such  minute  maps.  For  instance,  the  fii'st  in  the  series  would  give 
purely  the  physical  features;  the  next,  on  the  same  scale,  would 
add  our  Indian  data — mounds,  village  sites,  cultivated  fields, 
arrow  factories,  battlefields,  trails,  and  any  other  ind illations  that 
might  appear;  then,  one  on  tlie  entrance  of  the  white  men,  with 
trading  post„s,  garrisons,  first  settlements  and  roads;  the  next 
would  begin  with  the  schoolhouse  and  end  with  the  railroad;  and 
one  or  two  others  would  complete  tlie  .set.  Such  studies  of  the 
material  changes  of  a  locality,  would  not  fonn  an  embellisliment, 
but  the  basis  of  its  history. 

Another  work  might  be  undertaken  through  the  local  liigh 
school.  The  pupils  might  be  encoiirafred  to  tal;c  photographs  of 
houses,  fences,  bridges,  and  o\\\or  objects — int (Testing  for  the 
reasons  1  have  pointed  out  — as  well  as  all  obje<'ts  of  aboriginal 
interest.  These  should  always  be  dalt'd,  and  the  j^laee  wliere 
they  were  taken  noted.    In  fact,  a  ninp  should  be  u.scd.  and  by 
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jiumbers  or  some  such  device,  the  pictures  localized.  These 
photogr<a]')hs,  properly  clas.sificd  and  arranged,  would  give  such 
a  picture  of  the  Avhole  life  of  the  community  in  terms  of  tangible 
remains,  as  could  not  fail  to  interest  its  inhabitants  as  well  as 
serve  the  student.  In  the  newer  j)ortions  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly in  the  north,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  pictures  of  the  first 
clearing,  and  then  file  these  away;  a  few  yeare  later,  one  could 
take  another  picture  of  the  farmstead,  with  its  improvements — 
and  so  on,  until  it  reached  a  condition  of  stabilit}^  Thus  to  pro- 
ject into  the  future  the  work  of  a  science  whose  name  suggests 
antiquity,  may  seem  fantastic,  but  even  the  future  will  ultimately 
become  antiquity.  "We  have  still  in  Wisconsin,  some  remnants  of 
a  frontier  stage  of  ci\'ilization  which  is  passing  and  cannot  be  re- 
produced, and  it  cannot  be  held  superfluous  to  provide  materials 
to  express  it  to  the  future.  If  we  may  imagine  the  jo}^  that  it 
would  give  to  us  to  find  a  photograph  of  the  site  of  Rome  before 
that  city  was  built,  or  of  one  of  the  great  Indian  villages  of  "Wis- 
consin before  the  coming  of  the  white  m-an,  we  may  foi*m  a  con- 
ception of  the  value  to  the  future  student  of  the  civilization  of 
our  ov;n  day  of  such  an  ordered  and  scientific  collection  as  I  have 
suggested. 
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A  Menominee  Indian  Payment 

in  1838' 


By  Gustave  dc  Neveu 

At  the  beg^innin<]:  of  October,  1838,  impelled  by  curiosity,  I  de- 
termined to  attend  the  payment  made  to  the  Menominee.  This 
tribe  resided  in  the  State  (then  the  Territoiy)  of  Wisconsin,  and 
had  formerly  been  powerful  and  populous,  redoubtable  among  the 
neighboring  tribes,  who  for  this  reason  souglit  its  friendship. 
At  the  time  of  this  event,  however,  it  was  reduced  to  less  than 
3,000  souls,  having  been  decimated  both  by  illnesses  (of  which 
smallpox  was  the  worst)  and  by  the  immoderate  use  of  the  strong 

1  Translated  from  the  French  of  Gustave  de  Neveu,  who  was  born 
(March  11,  1811)  at  Savigny,  France,  son  of  Frangois  Joseph  de  Neveu, 
last  knight  of  the  royal  and  military  order 'of  St.  I^uis.  Gustave 
was  for  eleven  years  at  the  military  school  of  La  Fleche,  learning  the 
army  life  for  which  he  was  destined — the  calling  of  his  ancestors  for 
generations.  Leaving  tliere  he  studied  law,  then  devoted  himself 
awhile  to  art.  His  longing  to  come  to  America  overpowered  him,  and 
in  183G  he  visited  this  country  with  his  only  brother.  Edward,  who 
afterwards  became  commander  of  the  Froncli  army  in  Algeria.  After 
a  winter  at  Batavia,  New  York,  the  two  brothers  returned  to  France, 
whence  Gustave  came  back  the  following  year  to  remain  in  America. 
He  bought  in  1838  several  hiiiidred  acres  of  land  in  the  present  town- 
ship of  Empire,  Fond  du  Lac  County,  and  built  there  the  filLh  house 
in  the  locality. 

He  was  married  Jan.  4.  IS  10,  to  Harriet  P.  Dousman  of  Croen  Bay, 
by  whom  he  had  eleven  children — five  sous  and  six  daughters.  M.  de 
Neveu  di(>d  Dec.  27,  18S1,  while  on  a  visit  to  Vnnrouvor,  Wash.  He 
was  a  keen  student  and  lover  of  nature,  living  quietly  on  his  farm, 
and  writing  much;  few  of  his  numuscripts  have  been  preserved.  This 
makes  all  the  more  valuable  the  following  word  picture  of  his  first 
experience  with  Western  Indians.  The  French  manuscript  thereof  was 
presented  to  the  Society  by  his  daught(M-,  Miss  Emily  B.  de  Nrvou. — En. 
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liquors  wliich  traders  had  brought  amoug  them.  The  fatal 
smallpox,  spreading  from  the  white  people,  had  the  preceding 
year  cut  off  nearl}^  half  of  the  tribe. 

The  Menominee  formerly  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
gion which  now  comprises  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Their  terri- 
toiy  had  an  extent  of  about  seventy  leagues  north  and  south, 
by  fifty  or  sixty  from  east  to  west.  It  comprised  all  the  land 
drained  by  the  Fox,  AVolf,  and  ]\Ienominee  rivers,  which  all  pour 
their  watei*s  into  the  Green  Bay  arm  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Menominee  had,  the  preceding  year,  ceded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  an  annuity  of  150,000  francs 
($30,000)  for  thirty  years,  all  that  portion  of  their  domain  ex- 
tending east  from  Wolf  River,  comprising  several  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  land,  of  which  one  part,  on  the  border  of  the  river, 
was  covered  ^vitli  vast  pine  forests  of  great  value.  "Wolf  River  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Fox. 

The  payment  took  place  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
reservation  the  savages  had  kept  for  themselves,  that  is  to  say  on 
the  west  bank  of  Wolf  River,  at  a  place  called  Wahnekone,-  where 
a  great  number  of  persons  were  drawn,  sojue  by  curiosity.  l)ut 
the  greater  part  by  ho})e  of  gain. 

A  Voyage  on  the  Fox 

Having  left  Green  J>ay  in  a  bark  cano(\  with  two  friends  and 
four  Indian  boatmen,  we  ascended  Fox  River,  whose  course  is 
obstnicted  by  considerable  rapids,  which  obliged  us  to  disciniiark 
from  time  to  time;  wliile  the  boatmen,  leaping  into  tiie  water  up 
to  their  waists,  pushed  their  frail  slci^Y  be  lore  thcin.  nntil  the 
rapid  was  passed.  At  one  time,  at  the  Grand  Chutt^  (wln're  is 
now  Appleton).  they  were  forced  to  unload  all  our  ba'z;:iige  and 
to  carry  the  canoe  on  their  shoulders,  and  then  returning,  to 
carry  our  packages  in  the  same  way. 

The  Grand  Cluite,  which  the  Indians  in  their"  language  call 
Matcho-co-uome,  is  about  six  feet  peiT^endicular,  and  is  caused 
by  a  barrage  of  rock  wliieh  extends  across  the  river.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  ])lace  that  tiie  ('an()<'s  leap  in  dcsccMidinir  the  stream:  when 


2  Near  the  site  of  tlio  prosmt  town  of  Winneconne,  Winnebago 
County.— En. 
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1  went  back  to  Green  Bay,  ten  days  later,  I  jumped  it  without 
accident,  although  against  the  representations  of  my  Indian  boat- 
men. However,  it  was  an  adventure  which  I  should  not  care  to 
repeat.  For  five  or  six  minutes,  which  neverthless  seemed  long 
to  me,  w^e  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  within  one  or  two 
feet  of  black-crested  rocks,  against  which  the  water  dashed  with 
fury.  If  our  frail  craft  of  birchbark  had  touched  these  rocks, 
we  should  have  foundered  in  a  moment,  and  must  inevitably  have 
perished.  The  deftness,  intrepidity,  and  presence  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  in  this  dangerous  place,  are  beyond  all 
praise.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  during  the  brief  passage, 
1  could  not  but  recall  these  lines  of  Horace: 

*'Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex 

Circa  pectiLs  erat,  qui  f  ragilem  'tmci 

Conmiisit  pelago  ratem 

Primus." 

The  distance  of  Lake  Winnebago  from  Green  Ba}^  is  about 
thirty-six  miles  by  the  river.  In  that  distance  tlie  latter  de- 
scends about  a  himdred  and  sixt}^  feet.  That  portion  of  Fox 
Eiver  is  ideally  situated  for  these  interested  in  water-power,  1 
doubt  if  even  Genesee  River,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  has 
a  great  reputation  in  America,  is  equal  to  the  Fox  in  tliis  regard. 

The  second  day  of  our  joui-ney  we  camped  on  the  borders  of 
charming  Lake  AVinnebago;  and  the  following  one.  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  phice  where  the  pay- 
ment was  to  take  place.    Our  Indians  there  set  up  our  tent. 

Wigwam  building 

Many  of  the  savages  liad  ali'cady  arrived,  and  at  each  moment 
new  canoe-loads  increased  the  number.  As  soon  as  they  dis- 
embarked, their  first  care  was  to  go  and  cut  long  flexible  poles, 
which  they  planted  in  the  ground  in  a.  circular  form.  These 
they  bent  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  fa.stened  them  lo- 
'gelher  above,  two  by  two,  leaving  at  the  top  an  oi-itice  about  tliroc 
feet  in  diameter  for  tlie  smolvc  to  pass  out.  Thon  llicy  fastenixl 
their  mats  all  arouml  on  llirsc  polos,  willi  ]iark  cords,  saving  only 
one  narrow  {)asy;ige  between  two  ]iolcs,  whore  one  oT  the  mats,  fas- 
tened at  its  upixM-  edge  alone,  perform(\l  tl>e  otVice  of  a  door. 
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Two  forked  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground  held  up  the  cross-bar  which 
was  to  support  the  kettle.  The  fire  was  lighted,  the  baggage 
placed  around  within  the  cabin,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takas  to 
"write  this,  their  house  was  constructed,  and  behold,  our  Indians 
VsQYQat  home!  > 

It  is  really  incredible  what  rapidity  the  savages  set  up 
their  wigwams.  Their  habits  are  such  that  they  make  no  move- 
ment that  does  not  advance  the  work.  Once  they  have  their 
poles,  ten  minutes  is  enough  to  complete  a  stnicture,  which  will 
sometimes  lodge  them  all  winter.  Anywhere  that  he  finds  wood 
and  water,  an  Indian  is  at  home.  The  mats  which,  cover  these 
cabins,  as  well  as  form  their  beds,  are  made  of  rushes  fastened 
together  with  cords  of  basswood  bark.  These  they  roll  up  and 
take  w^itli  them  whenever  they  change  their  domicile. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  tliat  these  cabins  that  they  erect 
as  a  shelter  from  rain  and  wnnd,  are  extremely  disagreeable  be- 
cause of  the  smoke  that  blinds  and  chokes  their  tenants.  But  the 
Indians  are  so  habituated  to  this  discomfort,  that  they  never  seem 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it. 

The  Council 

Towards  evening  Colonel  Boyd,  government  agent  for  the  Me- 
nominee,^ and  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  their  money,  ar- 
lived  ^dth  thirty  boxes,  each  containing  5,000  francs  ($1,000) 
in  small  coin.  A  large  board  house  had  been  built  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  for  holding  tlie  council. 

The  next  morning  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  summoned  there. 
But  already  the  rapacious  traffickers  had  sold  whiskey  to  the  sav- 
ages, taking  in  pledge  their  gun.s,  blankets,  and  other  posses- 
sions, in  order  to  make  sure  of  their  pay  as  soon  as  the  Indians 
received  their  money;  and  the  larger  portion  of  them  were  al- 
ready drunk.  It  was  necessaty,  therefore,  to  j^o-^tpono  the  coun- 
cil to  the  following  day. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  arrived  a  detachment  of  fifty  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  Colonel  Pioyd  liad  a  rigor- 
ous search  made  in  all  the  tents,  and  wherever  lie  found  whiskey 

8  A  biographical  sketch  of  Col.  Gcorpo  rioyd  may  ho  found  In  ^Vis. 
Hist.  Colls.,  xii,  pp.  2GG-L'i)9.  He  ^va3  Indian  agent  at  Green  Riy  for 
the  years  1832-10.-"Ei>. 
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or  any  other  spirituous  liquor,  it  was  poured  out  upon  the 
ground.  Ever>'  savage  was  forbidden  to  cross  the  river  to  the 
drinking  booths,  and  sentinels  were  posted  along  the  bank. 
These  measures  had  the  desired  effect.  The  next  day,  the  sav- 
ages having  meanwhile  abstciined  from  drink,  the  council  was 
held.  Eacli  chief  came  and  made  an  enumeration  of  the  families 
composing  his  band,  and  the  number  in  each  family;  their  names 
were  then  written  upon  the  registei*s. 

That  day  I  made  Colonel  Boyd's  acquaintance.  He  mast  have 
been  at  that  time  about  sixty-five,  but  still  active  and  vigorous, 
and  with  veiy  agreeable  manners.  He  had  travelled  extensively, 
had  visited  a  part  of  France,  and  spoke  our  language  quite  well. 
The  post  of  Indian  agent  which  he  occupied,  is  not  iWlhout  its 
dangei-s.  The  i)receding  year,  the  payment  being  made  \\'ithout 
the  prescuee  of  any  military  force,  the  savages  wished  to  compel 
their  agent  to  make  the  distribution  of  funds  on  a  different  basis 
from  that  for  which  he  had  received  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton. He  refused  their  demand  and  the  payment  took  place  ac- 
cording to  the  agent's  ideas.  The  savages,  of  whom'tlie  most  part 
were  then  drunk,  rushed  to  his  tent  with  the  intention  of  killing 
him,  whereupon  the  good  colonel,  througli  lack  of  ability  to  resist, 
was  forced  to  escape  as  best  lie  juight,  and  gained  the  woods.  For 
fear  of  being  discovered  by  his  ferocious  enemies,  he  was  obliged 
to  climb  a  tree  and  pass  therein  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
This  year,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  troops,  all  took  place  in 
an  orderly  manner  until  after  the  departure  of  the  agent  and  his 
escort. 

Chasing  beeves 

At  midday  on  the  same  dcay  as  the  council,  it  was  an- 
noiuiced  to  the  savages  that  twenty  fat  beeves,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Grwn  Bay  as  part  of  their  provisions,  had  arrived 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  This  news  produced  the  most 
lively  excilcment  in  camp.  To  run  to  tlieir  cabins,  to  seize  their 
carbines,  ])owder,  and  balls,  to  launch  thcTnselves  in  their  cjinoes, 
was  an  affair  of  a  moment.  In  a  few  minutes  the  river,  half-a- 
niilo  wide,  was  covered  with  more  than  two  hundnHl  canoes, 
rivaling  each  other  in  swiftness,  propi'lled  by  skillful  oai-sman  in 
the  midst  of  cries  of  joy.    It  was  truly  an  animatcnl  and  inU^r- 
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esting  spectacle  to  see  so  much  movement  and  life  in  a  place  ordi- 
narily dominated  by  the  wild  and  silent  majesty  of  nature. 

The  whites,  soldiers,  women  and  children,  alone  remained  in 
camp,  but  all  came  forth  from  their  tents  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
scene  presented  on  the  opposite  bank.  Some  of  the  white  men 
had  even  joined  the  savages,  to  enjoy  their  part  in  this  new  spe- 
cies of  chase.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  changed  their  pad- 
dles for  carbines,  and  mounted  the  bank  at  a  run  without  dis- 
continuing their  cries. 

The  twenty  beeves,  which  were  in  the  centre  of  a  field  of  about 
two  himclred  acres  (cleared  the  previous  summer  by  savages  who 
had  there  cultivated  maize),  frightened  by  the  cries  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  savages,  comnlenced  to  scatter  in  all  directions, 
each  pursued  by  several  men,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  shots  from  the  guns  succeeded  one  another  without  interrup- 
tion, resembling  the  noise  of  a  volley  on  a  field  of  battle.  About 
fifteen  beeves  were  slain  before  they  reached  the  neighboring 
woods;  two  or  three  were  pursued  and  killed  in  the  forest,  and 
two,  each  wounded  with  more  than  ten  bullets,  escaped  their  per- 
secutors and  fled  back  to  Green  Bay.  * 

It  was  strange  that  no  accident  occurred.  From  my  stand- 
point, seeing  the  confusion  of  the  beasts  and  the  men  in  pursuit 
firing  in  all  directions,  apparently  without  troubling  themselves 
where  their  bullets  flew,  it  seemed  utterly  incomprehensible  that 
no  one  was  hurt.  Several,  they  told  me,  heard  the  bullets  whistle 
by  their  ears  in  a  fashion  little  agreeable,  and  one  savage  had  his 
blanket  shot  through. 

As  soon  as  an  ox  fell,  ten  or  twelve  savages  cut  its  throat,  and 
set  themselves  at  the  task  of  taking  off  the  skin.  Snch  was  their 
experience,  acquired  in  hunting  deer,  bear,  and  bufTaIn,  that  the 
animal  vras  carved  and  divided  in  a  few  minutes;  and  let  it  bo 
said,  the  distribution  Mas  made  with  a  justice  and  equity  that 
would  liave  taken  much  more  time  among  civilized  people. 

])y  two  o'clock  the  Indians  had  all  retniTK^d  to  the  camp.  At 
three  in  the  afteraoon  occurred  the  distribution  of  the  other  pro- 
visions furni.shed  by  the  government  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty — namely,  about  two  hnndred  ))arrels  of  flour,  one 
hundred  of  salt  poi'k,  lw(Mity-fivo  of  salt,  two  luindred  hectolitres 
of  iriaize,  and  a  thousand  kih>granunes  of  tobacco.    Tliis  last  was 
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of  a  detestable  quality,  if  not  entirely  unusable  by  delicate  per- 
sons; but  the  Indians  did  not  examine  it  very  closely.  This  dis- 
tribution also  took  place  very  promptly,  each  chief  of  a  band  tak- 
ing the  eighth  of  each  article,  and  subdividing  it  among  all  the 
families  of  his  tribe  in  such  manner  that  each  appeared  to  mo 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  portion.  Taken  all  together,  I  believe 
there  was  enough  to  support  each  family  for  about  three  months. 
But  the  savages,  having  little  liking  for  salt  meat,  almost  imme- 
diately exchanged  with  the  traders  their  pork  for  merchandise, 
of  which  there  were  great  quantities  at  hand.  The  salt  was  like- 
wise almost  all  sold;  but  those  savages  who  possessed  horses  care- 
fully kept  their  share. 

The.  Dance 

As  soon  as  night  fell,  five  savages  (three  men  and  two  boys) 
went  througii  the  camp,  stopping  before  the  tents  of  the  whites 
to  dance.  Two  of  the  men  carried  a  gun  apiece,  to  which  they 
had  fastened  sticks  in  the  guise  of  a  bayonet.  The  third  had  a 
tomahawk,  a  kind  of  small  axe  which  they  use  in  war,  and  whose 
head  is  formed  into  a  pipe.  The  handle  is  perforated,  and  they 
use  this  instrument  to  smoke  kinnikinnick — the  bark  of  the  red 
willow,  which,  Vv'hen  they  cannot  procure  the  tobacco  of  com- 
merce, serves  as  a  substitute  therefor.  The  boys  held  in  their 
hands,  one  a  tomnhawk  and  a  pike,  the  other  a  simple  trough  of 
red  willow,  whose  bark  had  cui'led  up  here  and  there.  Two  other 
savages  accompanied  them  with  a  kind  of  tambourine  of  Indian 
manufacture.  They  were  all  in  the  finest  of  savage  costumes — 
that  is  to  say,  entirely  nude,  except  for  the  breechcloth;  their 
bodies  and  their  faces  were  tattooed  and  streaked  with  all  imag- 
inable colors,  and  in  the  most  bizarre  patterns. 

Their  dance  consisted  simply  in  leaping  around  in  a  manner 
quite  inelegant,  keeping  tiTiio  with  the  tam])oiirincs.  At  the  same 
time  they  sang,  and  made  all  kinds  of  hid(^ous  contortions;  and 
at  the  end  of  oacli  refrain,  \\]uv.\\  occurred  about  every  two  min- 
utes, they  littered  great  cries  of  joy. 

Thus  ended  the  day.  Towards  ten  o'clock  at  nii^lit.  profonnd 
calm  reign(\l  in  camp.  American  sentinels  and  the  savage  dogs 
alone  remained  awake.  These  latter,  however,  had  no  iviea  of 
giving  an  alarm.    AVith  furtive  step  and  watchful  eye,  these  vile 
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animals,  which  seemed  both  in  appearances  and  habits  a  cross 
between  a  wolf  and  a  fox,  as  soon  as  general  silence  gave  assur- 
ance that  all  this  little  world  was  asleep,  began  their  operations — 
with  all  the  stillness  and  address  for  which  the  works  of  Fenni- 
inore  Cooper  have  made  their  masters  so  celebrated.  Sniffing 
and  gliding  nnder  all  the  tents,  with  an  address  and  audacity 
unheard  of,  they  plunged  everywhere  into  the  provision  baskets ; 
and  woe  to  the  poor  white  men  who  had  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  place  their  provisions  beyond  their  reach! 

As  for  us,  we  got  off  with,  the  loss  of  an  excellent  cooked  ham, 
scarcely  touched,  and  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  cheese.  "We  con- 
sidered ourselves  fortunate  to  escape  so  easily.  As  for  the  sav- 
ages, they  are  so  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  their  dogs,  that  they 
rarely  leave  anything  ^-ithin  their  reach. 

The  Payment 

The  next  day  (Wednesday),  about  half -past  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, criers  went  about  the  camp,  announcing  that  the  agent  wa^ 
ready  to  pay  the  savages.  The  entire  nation  assembled  in  eight 
bauds,  who  were  to  come  forward  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion.  The  money  was  all  counted  and  laid  out  in 
piles  of  $10  (50  francs),  on  large  tables.  The  head  of  each 
family,  being  called  with  a  loud  voice,  entered  and  received  one 
of  these  piles  for  himself,  another  for  his  wife,  and  one  for  each 
of  Ids  unmarried  children.  Some,  with  numerous  families, 
received  as  much  as  $100.  This  done,  the  secretaiy  of  the  agent 
presented  his  pen,  which  they  touclied  with  the  end  of  their  fin- 
gei*s.  This  was  their  manner  of  signing,  since  they  did  not  know 
how  to  write,  and  each  of  this  new  kind  of  receipt  was  certified 
on  the  lists.  A  few  half-breeds,  who  knew  how  to  write,  signed 
for  theuLselves.  This  ceremony,  quite  monotonous  in  procedure, 
continued  until  all  the  savages  were  paid. 

There  still  remained  twelve  or  fifteen  hundivd  dollars.  The 
chiefs  of  the  nation,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  Iwolve.  who  liad  al- 
rt'ady  receivinl  their  ]niy  like  the  others,  were  thou  recalled  to  the 
i'ouncil  chamber,  and  the  residue  was  distributed  among  tlicin — 
tlie  i)rinc)]ial  chief,  Oshkash,  receiving  double  wliat  the  others 
di.l. 

During  all  this  payment,  the  tradei's,  lists  in  hand,  watched  at 
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the  door  for  the  exit  of  the  savaj:res,  in  order  to  secure  their 
credits.  The  poor  devils  liad  hardly  drawn  their  money  with 
one  hand,  when  they  were  obliged  with  the  other  to  give  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  those  rapacious  and  insatiable  men — veri- 
table vampires  that  attach  to  them  like  leeches.  Some  Indians 
escaped  among  the  crowd,  followed  by  their  avid  persecutors, 
who  often  abandoned  the  pursuit  for  fear  of  meanwhile  losing 
some  other  customer.  Then  one  heard  among  the  crowd  great 
cries  of  joy,  and  that  kind  of  chase  had  indeed  its  amusing  side. 
All,  however,  took  place  ^vithout  a  quarrel  and  ^\'ith  the  best  na- 
ture in  the  world;  for  the  savages,  having  abstained  from  liquor, 
vrere  naturally  peaceable  and  addicted  to  laughter.  If  they  had 
been  drunk,  the  chase  would  probably  have  ended  differently ; 
the  actors  would  then  have  exchanged  roles,  and  the  hunted, 
knife  in  Iiand,  would  have  quickly  become  the  huntei-s. 

The  traders  had  previously  obtained  a  written  permit  from  the 
agent,  authorizing  them  to  sell,  on  the  sole  condition  of  not  mark- 
eting spirituous  liquors.  Their  booths  were  visited  during  the 
day  by  the  savages,  who  bought  guns,  kettles,  knives,  cloth,  parti- 
colored bead  collars,  powder  and  lead,  blankets,  calicoes,  rings 
and  earrings,  and  other  objects  for  which  they  paid  ])artly  in 
peltries  but  chiefly  in  money.  This  traffic  was  proloTiged  into 
the  night.  *  However,  the  greater  part  of  the  savages  carefully 
reserved  a  part  of  their  money  for  another  purpose. 

An  Orgy 

The  following  day,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  the  agent  de- 
parted, accompanied  by  his  escort  of  soldiers,  who  all  embarked 
in  their  bateaux  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence.  Scarcely  were 
they  out  of  sight,  when  ci'ies  of  intelligence  werc^  heard  from  one 
bank  to  the  other.  Five  or  six  bateaux  shot  (uit  from  the  op- 
posite shore  and  came  to  disgorge,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  camp,  their 
cargoes  of  poisonous  liquids  for  which  the  Indians  have  so  ardent 
a  thirst. 

An  liour  later,  one  heard  from  one  end  of  \hv  eanip  to  the 
other,  a.  heavy  sound  like  that  which  ]u-.'(>t'(h's  th«^  teiM]»'"sl.  ]\y 
sunset  tlie  storm  had  burst.  Thi'rc  \\;is  theji  notln'ng  l>ut  a  fear- 
ful tunuilt  of  lioai-se  cries,  savage  howls  -in  fa<  t,  an  infernal 
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uproar,  such  as  can  only  be  produced  by  an  entire  tribe  plunged 
into  dninkenness.  Then,  the  camp  presented  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  disorder  difficult  to  describe.  Let  the  reader  picture  to 
himself  the  men  of  an  entire  nation,  Avith  almost  no  exception,  in- 
dulging in  a  profound  orgy,  staggering,  singing,  shouting,  fight- 
ing one  another,  smoking,  or  lying  in  the  dust;  the  Vvomen  fol- 
lowing, or  at  the  most  presenting  the  same  spectacle;  the  maid- 
ens, running  through  the  camp  and  inviting  the  whites,  by  ges- 
tures and  speech,  to  partake  of  their  favors.  You  can  even  then 
have  only  a  veiy  feeble  idea  of  what  passed  under  my  eyes. 

Then  it  Avas  that  I  was  able  to  see  to  what  depths  of  baseness, 
and  to  what  disgusting  ideas  the  Indian  nature  could  descend. 
But  one  must  afford  grace  to  the  reader.  Such  scenes  as  this  are 
too  revolting  to  be  described.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  all  the 
vices  ^f  the  scum  of  the  population  of  a  great  city  had  here  their 
presentiments  except  one — that  of  swearing;  but  this  is  surely 
due  to  the  lack  of  such  expressions  in  their  language,  for  as  soon 
as  they  know  a  few  words  of  English,  they  commence  very  ener- 
getically to  articulate  the  ''goddams." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  I  sought  in  vain,  that  horrid  night, 
for  repose.  Sleep  in  such  a  hell,  was  impossible.  And  how  shall 
I  describe  the  scene  th.at  unrolled  itself  under  my  eyes,  when 
daylight  came!  Never  has  a  more  beautiful  sunrise  revealed  a 
more  shocking  sight.  The  ground  was  literally  strcAATi  with  men 
.ind  women  plunged  in  complete  intoxication. 

*         *         *         *         *         ##  * 

I  could  almost  have  wept  at  the  state  of  degradation  to  which 
tlie  white  man  had  reduced  the  poor  Indians,  whose  nature  is  so 
noble  and  so  generous,  when  it  has  not  been  polluted  by  liis  per- 
nicious whiskey. 

Two  human  beings  lost  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  these  orgies. 
The  one  (poor  innocent!)  was  a  small  cliiUl,  wlio  was  stitlcd  un- 
der its  brutalized  parents;  tlic  other,  a  woman  whose  tender 
spouse  had  with  his  teeth  toni  off  her  nose  to  its  roots.  As  to  the 
cuts  with  knives,  and  heads  cut  open  witli  blows  of  bottles,  I 
could  count  a  dozen  of  them;  these  were  events  so  common,  that 
no  one  ap]H\arcd  to  notice  them.  Such  little  diriicultios  tbey 
reguhile  am<»j)i.r  (lieniselves  when  tliey  return  to  their  senses. 
The  price  of  such  trifles  has  been  by  custom  adjusted  among  them 
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from  time  immemorial ;  so  much  for  a  nose  bitten  off,  so  much 
for  an  eye,  so  much  for  an  ear.  The  customary  price  having 
been  paid,  our  savages  become  again  the  best  friends  in  the 
world.  All  this  has  its  amusing  side,  but  what  can  a  philan- 
thropist say  ? 

I  hastened  to  depart.  I  had  wished  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
and  had  done  so  completely.  I  returned  to  Green  Bay,  as  I  had 
come,  by  water,  descending  "Wolf  River,  Lake  ^Yinnebago,  and 
Fox  River  in  half  the  time  it  had  taken  to  ascend. 

That  which  we  have  recounted  ^vould  seem  to  impute  some 
blame  to  the  American  government  for  allowing  such  abuses ;  we 
hasten  to  proclaim  to  its  honor,  that  none  should  be  attached 
thereto.  The  strictest  measures  are  adopted  in  entire  good  faith 
to  hinder  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  Indians,  and  those 
who  arc  caught  doing  so  are  severely  punished.  But  at  the  time 
that  such  scenes  as  we  have  described  took  place,  the  country  now 
covered  with  industrious  agriculturists,  clearing  off  the  forests, 
and  redeeming  the  prairie  soil  was  a  wilderness.  The  rivers 
on  whose  banks  ai-e  now  cities  visited  daily  by  steamboats,  then 
flowed  through  a  coimtiy  which  had  for  inhabitants  only  the 
Indians  themselves,  who  ranged  the  forests  in  pursuit  of  game, 
or  glided  over  the  river  searching  for  fish,  or  the  numerous 
aquatic  birds,  such  as  the  duck  or  Avild  geese  with  which  they 
were  covered,  and  which  still  abound  in  those  places. 

On  the  borders  of  these  rivers  dwelt  here  and  there  certain 
traders,  for  the  most  part  descendants  of  the  French,  or  rather 
of  the  Canadians,  who  by  their  habits  and  alliances  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  Indians  than  the  whites.  They  found  it 
easier  to  obtain  their  livelihood  b.y  trading  with  the  Indians  than 
by  cultivating  the  fertile  lands  on  which  tliey  were  est.iljlislied. 
It  was  tliey,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  enormous  profit  made  on 
strong  drink,  furnished  to  the  poor  dupes  that  for  whicli  they 
have  so  powerful  a  passion.  The  government  has  never  been 
able  to  stop  the  traffic  of  this  kind,  which  occurs  in  places  tlius 
inhabited. 

American  policy,  on  the  contraiy,  which  is  pcrsevcrinixly  fol- 
lowed, buys,  it  is  true,  of  the  savac:es  a  great  part  of  th.eir  land^ 
in  order  to  open  tlieni  to  agi'i<'ii]tni-e,  and  to  rec^laim  them  for 
civilization  ;  but  at  the  same  tini(»  it  founds  scliools  to  (Hlut'ate  tl\e 
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young  Indians.  In  these  schools  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
elementary  njathematics,  geography,  and  history.  The  govern- 
ment provides  for  the  savages  oxen,  plows,  agricultural  tools,  and 
utensils;  it  sends  them  agricultunsts  to  establish  model  farms 
among  them,  and  to  teach  them  the  art  of  obtaining  their  living 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  reserved  for  their  use.  These 
lands  are  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe  as  soon  as  thc}^  are  sufficiently  civilized  to  appreciate  their 
value.  Finally,  wlien  by  time  and  example  they  have  forgotten 
their  savage  customs  and  learned  the  English  language  and  the 
principles  of  republican  govei^ment,  they  are  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  the  republic  itself.  Several  Indian  tribes  are  thus 
being  redeemed,  and  the  descendants  of  these  feroeious  cannibals 
are  today  peaceful  and  intelligent  agriculturists. 
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A  Preliminary  Railroad  Survey 
in  Wisconsin,  1857 


By  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  A.M.^ 

I  began  my  surveying  experiences  in  1856,  in  the  employ  of 
the  ^lobile  &  Ohio  Railroad;  but  when,  the.  following  spring, 
their  affairs  were  in  confusion,  I  sought  other  employment. 
Coming  north  to  Chicago,  tlie  La  Crosse  &  ]Milwaukee  Railroad 
engaged  me  to  join  an  expedition  for  a  preliminary  ^sun^ey  of  a 
line  from  Portage  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin.  Thomas  Daniels 
was  the  chief  of  the  party,  with  A.  Cleveland  in  charge  of  the 
compass,  and  I  of  the  level. 

After  a  few  days  at  i\Iilwaukee,  spent  in  examining  and  trac- 
ing township  maps,  the  party  was  thoroughly  organized  and  ar- 
rived at  Portage  on  Saturday,  April  25.  During  that  night  it 
snov.ed,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  following  Wednesday  that  we 
went  into  our  lii-st  camp,  near  Silver  Lake.  The  next  day  we 
began  work,  and  found  our  progress  slow,  owing  to  marshes  and 
}lea^y  rains.  IBy  Sunday  we  were  encamped  on  Fox  River,  and 
next  day  reached  a  point  on  the  Packwaukee  road. 


iMr.  Davis  kindly  sent  to  the  Editor  a  transcript  of  tho  diary  he 
kept  during  his  surveying  experiences  in  Wisconsin.  With  his  per- 
mission, wo  hav'e  abbreviated  the  narrative  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  frequently  compressed  the  experiences  of  several  days  Into  a 
single  paragraph;  because  of  this,  the  language  here  given  i.s  not  al- 
ways that  of  tho  author.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  no  important 
incident  has  boon  omitted  from  Mr.  Davis's  diary.  The  accompany- 
ing map  was  traced  with  tho  aid  of  the  diary,  which  for  a  large  part 
of  the  distnnce  gives  the  location  of  each  night's  camp  by  its  sot-tional 
position. — Ed. 
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From  there  we  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Westfield;^ 
and  our  nintli  eanip,  near  Wood's  Lake,  was  in  a  veiy  attractive 
situation  on  the  shore  of  a  lovely  little  body  of  water,  clear  as 
crystal,  entirely  encircled  by  hills.^ 

May  12,  we  had  advanced  to  Deer  Creek,*  where  the  sandy  soil 
was  black  with  charcoal  from  recent  fires.  Four  days  later  our 
line  entered  a  great  marsh,  interspersed  with  occasional  strips  of 
solid  ground.  Tliere  we  worked  for  several  days,  frequently 
thinking  that  we  had  at  last  reached  the  main  land,  only  to  be 
disappointed.  The  water  was,  on  an  average,  tv/o  to  three  feet 
deep,  and  wading  from  riiorning  till  night,  with  only  an  occasional 
respite,  was  exhausting  work.  The  first  day,  our  midday  meal 
was  taken  on  Roche  a  Cri  Creek, ^  on  whose  opposite  shore  high, 
rocky  bluffs  rose  out  of  the  marsh.  That  evening  we  cached  our 
tools  and  started  for  Saratoga,  where  we  were  to  camp.*  After 
wandering  about  for  some  time  in  high  brush,  we  concluded  that 
we  were  lost,  so  stopped,  made  some  bough  shelters,  built  a  fire, 
and  lay  down  for  the  night  on  the  bare  ground.  I  myself  was 
too  cold  to  sleep.  At  early  dawn,  we  staKed  again  to  hunt  up 
our  lost  camp.  After  about  an  hour  we  met  our  commissary, 
and  had  our  supper  and  breakfast  in  one  meal.  This  loss  of  our 
way,  we  attributed  to  the  defective  maps  we  were  obliged  to  use. 


2  The  surveying  party  moved  nearly  northward  from  Portage  into 
Marquette  County,  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  present  Portage-Stevens 
Point  division  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway.  Westfield  is  now  a 
station  on  that  road,  and  was  platted  in  1856  for  the  first  settlers,  the 
Cochrane  Brothers,  who  had  already  been  at  this  point  for  seven 
years. — Ed. 

8  Wood  Lake  lies  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Marquette  County, 
not  far  from  the  line  of  the  railway  aforesaid. — Ed. 

*  Deer  Creek  is  an  afiluent  ofMecan  River,  which  discharges  into  the 
Fox  just  above  Lake  Puckaway.  The  upper  waters  of  Deer  Creek  ap- 
proach the  vicinity  of  Wood  Lake. — En. 

B  After  leaving  camp  on  Deer  Creek,  the  surveying  party  crossed  the 
southwest  corner  of  Waushara  County,  and  proceeded  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  through  Adams.  Roche  .1  Cri  means  the  shouting  (or 
"VN'hooping)  rock.  I'he  origin  of  the  term  is  unkuoun.  Two  nniucnfs 
of  the  Wisconsin  bear  this  name,  Big  and  Little  Kocho  k  Cri  crceka, 
and  lie  entirely  witliin  Adams  County. — En. 

"Saratoga  is  an  extinct  village  in  southeastern  Wood  County,  in  a 
township  of  the  same  name.  The  early  sottlemcnt  was  largely  cf 
Irluh  extraction,  and  the  present  population  is  entirely  rural. — Eo. 
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Wednesday,  we  got  out  of  the  marsh,  and  coming  to  the  impro- 
vised camp  of  the  night  in  the  open,  found  that  the  fire  had 
spread  a  long  distance  into  the  woods.  IMay  22,  we  reached  the 
banks  of  Wisconsin  River/  and  next  day  carried  the  line  acrass 
that  stream,  through  several  tamarack  swamps,  and  on  to  a  flat 
prairie  which  gradnall\'  changed  into  a  marsh,  with  a  surface  of 
matted  cranberry  roots  floating  on  a  miry  bed  of  indeterminate 
depth.  DuJ'ing  our  work  in  the  cranberry  marsh,  we  became 
separated  from  our  supplies,  and  liad  to  sleep  in  an  old  shingle 
shanty.  One  day  we  had  no  food,  save  some  hard  bruad  left 
from  the  day  before.  Not  imtil  I'eachiug  camp  No.  15,  on  the 
banks  of  Yellow  River,  did  we  join  our  equipment  from  which 
we  had  been  separated  for  four  days.''  We  were  much  impressed 
by  the  splendid  forests  of  this  region. 

Starting  out  on  the  morning  of  ^lay  30,  we  expected  to  push 
right  through  to  l^lack  River.  It  rained  hard  in  the  afternoon, 
and  all  day  long  our  work  was  in  a  tremendous  windfall,  where 
it  was  impossible  for  me,  with  the  instrument,  to  get  a  sight  for 
more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time.  Fearful  that  the  rivers  might 
rise  and  detain  us,  we  ])u:^liod  on  the  next  day,  cut  a  road  for  the 
teams,  forded  both  the  Yellow  and  Little  Yellow,  and. established 
camp  No.  16  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  latter. 

June  1  opened  with  a  hard  rain,  but  after  a  time  it  ceased,  and 
we  began  to  run  the  line.  At  first,  it  lay  over  another  great 
windfall,  but  finally  opened  out  upon  a  beautifully-wooded  coun- 
try, where  we  again  lost  our  bearings,  while  seeking  cauip.  We 
took  the  blazed  trail  leading  to  Stevens  Point,  ajid  after  awhile 
heard  cattle-bells.  These  proved  to  belong  to  a  log  cabin,  where, 
after  firing  a  pistol  to  av.akiMi  the  inmates,  we  were  hospitably 
entertiiined  and  .sh^pt  com  fort  ably  on  wolves'  skins  spread  upon 
the  floor.  Another  day.  one  of  our  ]>arty  went  hunting,  and  was 
missing  for  two  days;  he  at  la.st  rame  in,  haggard  and  worn  out, 
after  a  hard  trauip. 

The  mosriuito(^s  grew  veiw  troublesome  early  in  June.  This 
feature  of  the  sununer's  experiences  is  indelibly  impressed  upon 
my  memory.    Thase  using  the  instruments,  were  especially  ox- 

TTlie  cnnip  on  Wlscoiir^in  liivor  \\ns  rot  far  Wlow  Poiiito  I^.ts.  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Port  l-:(I\var<l.s. — V":i). 

8  The  Yellow  Rivor  rami)  J'^^t'niR  to  have  boon  not  far  frouj  the  present 
settlement  of  Plttsneld,  Wood  Conntv— -Ki). 
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posed  to  the  assaults  of  these  msects.  All  others,  including'  even 
the  axemen,  could  protect  themselves  with  veils  and  gloves,  or 
start  smudges  and  cower  in  the  smoke.  The  use  of  a  veil  was  not 
consistent  with  sighting  through  a  telescope,  neither  could  one 
manipulate  the  scre^^•s  of  an  instrument  with  hands  encased  in 
gloves.  Hence  the  compass-man  of  the  party  and  I  had  probably 
a  better  conception  of  the  number  of  these  pests  and  their  vo- 
racity, that  summer,  than  any  other  members  of  the. party.  For- 
tunately, the  period  of  their  abimdanee  did  not  last  long.  While 
they  did  prevail,  however,  they  hovered  about  us  in  clouds,  and 
were  perfectly  ravenous. 

June  9,  our  flagman  and  some  new  hands  whom  we  had  ac- 
quired, gave  out  because  of  the  insects  and  left  for  camp  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  We  were  obliged  to  camp  in  the 
woods,  however,  and  our  discomfort  was  so  great  that  we  were 
early  at  work.  After  securing  several  new  hands,  we  went  on 
for  nearly  two  weeks  along  the  general  line  of  Yellow  River. 

Monday,  June  22,  we  each  took  three  meals  in  our  packs,  had 
the  remainder  of  the  flour  baked  into  biscuits,  and  with  some 
blankets  and  a  light  fly-tent  packed  on  a  small  mare,  started  for 
Black  River.^  While  passing  around  a  swamp,  the  mare  became 
separated  from  us,  and  it  was  night  of  the  second  day  before  ^Ir. 
Daniels  arrived  with  the  equipment.  We  expected  to  get 
through,  that  night,  to  Eaton's  ^Miil,  on  Black  River,^'^  but  a 
hea\y  thunderstorm  coming  up,  we  pitched  our  tents  and  crawled 
luider  the  fly  in  a  hurry.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  water 
rose  and  put  out  our  fires  and  filled  the  low  spots  to  the  depth 
of  two  to  three  inches.  We  had  nothing  but  tea  and  sa>;saLi-as 
leaves  for  breakfast.  At  noon,  Cleveland  produced  a  sardine 
box,  and  a  fish  apiece  made  our  dinner. 

»Tbe  party  was  passine;  iu  a  northwesterlj'  direction  frnin  Wood  into 
Clark  County,  expecting  to  reach  Blaclv  River  not  far  from  tho  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  latter  county. — En. 

10  The  first  settlement  on  Black  River,  within  the  present  county  of 
Clark,  was  made  in  1S48  at  the  site  of  Xcillsvillo.  During  the  t^arae 
year,  Van  Dusen  &  Waterman  built  a  mill  eighteen  miles  higher  \ip,  at 
the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Greenwootl.  This  mill  was  purohnsed 
within  a  year  or  two  after  its  const  ruction,  by  Elijah  l-^aton,  wb.o  Iv^ 
camo  the  founder  of  the  s(>ttlrmcnt  known  a.*^  Eaton's  Mills,  or  l';\ton- 
villc.  In  1SG7  it  was  laid  out  as  a  town,  under  the  name  of  Greenwood. 
Elijah  Eaton  himself  died  Dec.  4,  1872.— Ei>. 
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We  bu>sied  ourselves  as  well  as  our  strength  would  penrn't, 
splitting  wood  for  fires  and  peeling  bark  to  place  between  our 
blankets  and  the  damp  ground.  Thursday  morning,  June  25, 
all  hands  looked  haggard  and  felt  weak.  About  noon  I  made  an 
unsuccessful  search  for  a  section  line,  and  soon  after  took  a 
compass  and  started  with  several  others  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  supposed  Eaton's  'Mill  to  lie.  A  few  remained  in  camp.  "VVe 
soon  heard  a  hail,  and  returned  to  find  that  Eaton  and  his  man 
had  arrived  with  food.  Daniels  had  been  caught  in  a  swamp, 
and  only  reached  tho  mill  on  Wednesday.  The  distance  proved 
fourteen  instead  of  eight  miles,  and  the  relief  party  that  had  left 
on  Wednesday  night  had  not  arrived  until  Thursday  noon. 

We  devoured  all  the  bread  at  one  meal,  and  made  a  supper 
from  pork  and  greens.  The  next  moraing  we  were  nearly  as 
hungry  as  before ;  but  at  about  half-past  eight  were  happily  sur- 
prised to  see  Daniels  and  his  party  appear  with  packs  on 
their  backs.  We  ale  most  of  the  bread  they  brought,  and  then 
started  out  to  blaze  a  trail  to  the  point  where  we  expected  the 
wagons,  and  soon  were  again  in  touch  with  our  supplies. 

June  30,  the  mosquitoes  and  gnats  were  so  bad  that  it  was  prac- 
ticalh'  impossible  to  woi*k,  and  we  camped  on  Rock  River,  along 
whose  branches  we  had  b(^*n  working.  The  next  day  we  reached 
the  long-sought  Eaton's  ^lill.  Black  River  was  ver}"'  beau- 
tiful, fringed  to  the  edge  with  fine  trees.  We  celebrated  July 
4  by  lamning  a  line  that  at  uiglit  touched  Eau  Claire  River. 
Thence  we  kept  on  nearly  west,  crossing  several  forks  of  the  same 
stream,  until  by  tlu'  17th  wo  had  crossed  the  ridge  to  the  head- 
waters of  Paint  Creek.^^  Next  day  we  came  upon  a  patch  of  line 
that  had  originally  been  run  in  winter.  The  trees  were  blazed 
six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  level-pegs  were  eigh- 
teen inches  or  two  feet  high,  all  indicating  that  when  the  line  was 
run,  snow  lay  on  the  irround.  At  Chippewa  Falls,  a  brisk  new 
town,  we  found  lettei-s  directing  us  to  change  our  terminus  from 
Lake  Pepin  to  Tlay  Hiver.^-    In  accordance  with  those  new  in- 

iiTho  surveyors  had  crossocl  the  nortlieastern  corner  of  Eau  Claire 
County,  and  entered  (he  southern  tier  of  townships  in  Chippewa  County. 
Paint  Creelv  is  an  atlhient  of  Chippewa  River.  Previous  to  crosslnp  tho 
ridge*  aforementioned,  tho  party  had  been  on  the  upper  waters  of  Eau 
Claire  River. — Ed. 

12  Hay  River  ia  an  important  afTluent  of  Red  Cedar,  enterinp  the  lat- 
ter some  twenty  miles  above  Menomonie,  in  Duim  County. — Eo. 
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stmctions,  we  reached  Chippewa  River  just  opposite  the  site  of 
Frenchtown.^^  Thence  we  worked  west,  chiefly  in  swampy  land, 
camping  one  night  on  Trout  Kun,  where  our  fishermen  found 
much  enjo3'ment. 

Camp  No.  45  was  on  the  banks  of  Elk  Creek,  whence  we 
reached  the  headwaters  of  Red  Cedar  River,  and  made  connec- 
tions with  a  surveying  party  under  charge  of  Mr.  Brewer,  who 
had  been  working  from  the  other  end  of  the  line  to  meet  us. 

Tuesday,  August  4,  all  hands  walked  to  Eau  Claire,  dined, 
and  started  in  a  keelboat  down  the  Chippewa.  At  night  I  slept 
wrapped  up  in  my  blanket,  in  imminent  danger  of  rolling  off  into 
the  water,  on  the  ledge  of  the  boat  where  men  stood  to  pole. 

About  four  0  'clock  the  next  afternoon  we  reached  Reed 's  Land- 
ing, on  the  ^Mississippi.^*  Thence,  having  embarked  on  a  steamer, 
we  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  the  morning  of  August  7,  and 
took  the  train  for  IMilwaukee,  whence  we  had  set  out  fifteen 
weeks  before. 

Our  experiences  had  nothing  in  them  of  excitement  or  ad- 
venture. Their  discomforts  were  such  as  are  undergone  by  every 
hunter  and  fisherman  who  goes  into  the  woods  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  We  saw  many  partridges  and  pigeons,  and  now  and 
then  a  deer,  but  a  large  party  tramping  along  without  attempt 
to  suppress  noise,  would  not  be  liable  to  encounter  much  game. 
We  saw  but  few  snakes  until  we  reached  the  district  of  Elk 
Creek,  when  a  variety  of  prairie  rattlers  Avere  abundant :  at  one 
camp  on  that  creek,  nine  were  killed.  We  saw  no  elk,  but  did 
see  numerous  antlers,  shed  by  the  bucks,  lyiug  on  the  ground 
near  our  line. 

The  fresh  air,  the  out-of-door  life,  the  beautiful  lakes,  lovely 
praires,  splendid  forests,  and  sparkling  creeks  among  the  hills, 
the  broad  rivers  lined  with  stately  trees  in  the  valleys — all  these 
impressed  my  imagination,  and  have  always  remained  in  my 
mind  as  a  picture  of  Wisconsin's  beauty  and  resources.  This 
picture  has  mndt-  the  memory  of  my  survtyiiig  oxporionoes  a 
pleasant  one,  in  spite  of  our  physical  discomforts  and  occasional 
hardships. 

13  Frcnchtown  \vas  a  small  cluster  of  liousos  just  bolow  Chlprowa 
City  P.  O.— Ei). 

14  For  Reed's  Landing;,  on  the  Mississippi,  sec  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Pro- 
ceedings, 190C,  p.  2r)3.— El). 
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Lumber  Rafting  on  Wisconsin 

River 


By  Simon  Augustus  Sherman^ 

I  first  Ctiine  AVcst  in  1S4S,  and  landing  at  Milwaukee  soon  made 
my  Avr;y  to  Plover,  in  Portnere  Connty,  where  my  cousin  A.  L. 
Sherman  had  already  settled. 

It  was  in  18-1-0  that  I  made  my  first  trip  do^m  Wisconsin  Eiver. 
April  7  of  that  year,  my  cousin  and  I  went  up  to  the  Big  Eau 
Claire,  and  began  running  lumber  over  the  dam. 

The  w^hitc  and  Norway  |)ine  of  the  Wisconsin  pinery  was,  as 
a  rule,  cut  into  logs  sixteen  feet  long,  which  were  made  into 


1  Simon  Augustus  Sherman  was  born  at  Westboro,  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  on  Janu;iry  27,  3S21.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker  and 
farmer,  and  the  son  wns  obligod  early  in  life  to  assist  in  maintaining 
the  family.  His  cducaiion  wns  nnich  interrupted,  but  he  made  use  of 
every  opportiHiity  to  at(t-nd  district  schools  and  academies.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  lived  in  various  towns  near  his 
birthplace  while  following  this  i)ursuit. 

In  1848,  feeling  that  the  opportunities  for  advancement  were  few  in 
the  older  states,  young  Sherman  determined  to  migrate  to  Wisconsin. 
Leaving  AVorcester  on  October  5.  he  came  by  way  of  Albany,  Schenec- 
tady, and  Buffalo,  the  trip  between  the  two  latter  cities  being  by  canal 
boat.  From  Buffalo  our  traveller  came  around  the  lakes  on  the  steam- 
boat "Nile,"  commanded  by  ihv  noted  Captain  Blake.  After  a  pleasant 
trip  he  reached  Milwaula'e,  and  set  out  at  once  for  the  pineries  of  Wis- 
consin River. 

Settling  at  Plover,  fivfr  miles  south  of  Stevensi  Point,  Mr.  Stevens 
worked  at  his  trade  until  ho  ae(iuired  timber  land  and  a  mill  site  where 
Plover  River  enters  the  Wisconsin,  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  For 
many  years,  he  engagt^l  actively  in  the  lumber  business,  taldng  con- 
tracts for  cutting  timber,  buying  logs,  sawing  and  planing  lumber  at  his 
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lumber  at  the  neighboring  mills.  This  lumber  was  then  rafted 
to  market. 

The  making  of  a  raft 

The  raft  was  made  by  taking  three  plauks  and  boring  two-inch 
auger  holes  about  one  foot  from  each  end  and  another  in  the 
middle.  Into  these  holes  grubs  were  inserted.  These  grubs 
were  small  trees  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  dug  up  with  a 
portion  of  the  roots,  and  cut  off  about  three  feet  above  and  made 
to  fit  the  holes,  with  a  head  upon  the  lower  end.  After  the  grubs 
are  fitted  into  the  plank, "three  boards  (the  same  as  the  grub 
planks)  were  put  upon  the  grubs  crosswise.  Then  the  raft-build- 
ing commenced,  the  lumber  being  put  on  crosswise  alternately, 
until  sixteen  coui*ses  were  laid.  Then  binding  planks  were 
fastened  on  to  the  grubs,  and  witched  or  drawn  tight  together 
with  an  instrument  called  a  witch,  and  then  wedged  fast.  This 
formed  what  was  Ioiot^ti  as  a  crib,  and  contained  about  4,000 
feet  of  lumber. 

Six  or  seven  of  these  cribs  were  put  togeth<?r,  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  and  fastened  by  coupling  planks.  A  head-,  and  a  tail- 
block  were  put  on  and  very  strongly  fastened,  to  which  were 
attached  oai-s,  each  made  of  a  plank  sixteen  feet  long  and  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  about  two  and  one-fourth  inches  thick  at 
one  end,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  the  other.  This  oar  was 


mill,  selling  it  at  retail,  and  rafting  it  to  market.  Although  he  owned 
large  tracts  of  laud,  and  handled  lumber  in  large  amounts,  he  never 
became  rich. 

Mr.  Sherman  had  literary  and  scientific  interests,  but  his  mcac:re 
education  furnished  inadequate  basis  for  attainments  in  these  lines. 
He  believed  in  spiritualism,  and  to  some  extent  relied  upon  "manu- 
factures." In  later  life  he  was  much  interested  in  local  history,  and 
acted  as  president  of  the  Portage  County  Old  Settlers'  Society.  This 
organization  held  its  meetings  annually  at  his  house,  near  his  old  mill 
site,  where  he  had  provided  picnic  j^rounds  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  December,  1006,  he  contemplattni  using  the  bio 
graphical  matf'iials  that  he  had  collected,  together  with  other  data  of 
local  history,  as  the  bai,is  for  a  history  of  Portage  County. 

Mr.  Sherman  claimed  to  have  imported  from  the  East,  the  Hrst 
planing  mill  in  the  Wisconsin  pinery.  The  following  article,  compih^d 
from  his  diaries,  gives  an  early  and  rt^liable  record  of  rafting  opera- 
tions on  the  Wisconsin,  in  the  days  of  tho  growing  importance  of  that 
industry. — Ai  mi  kt  H.  S\nfori>. 
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fastened  into  an  oar-stem,  whieli  was  from  thirty-six  to  forty 
feet  long.  This  made  an  oar  from  fifty  to  fifty-six  feet  in  length, 
that  was  used  to  guide  the  raft. 

Six  or  seven  cribs  fastened  in  this  wise  were  known  as  a  "rap- 
ids piece,"  because  in  this  condition  they  can  be  run  o.ver  rapids 
and  through  swift  water.  Two  or  more  of  them  make  what  is 
called  a  "Wisconsin  raft,"  and  several  of  those  rafts  comprise  a 
"fleet  of  lumber. "- 

Frequently  the  lumber  raft  gets  the  advantage  of  the  person 
running  it,  and  passing  under  leaning  trees  sweeps  him  off  into 
the  river.  I  was  thus  served  on  the  Eau  Claire.  AVhile  at  the 
head  of  Little  Bull  Falls  (April  15),  I  accidentally  fell  in  again. 
In  passing  over  the  falls  at  the  "Jaws,"  I  cam.e  very  near  being 
knocked  overboard  by  the  oar  getting  away  from  the  steersman. 
No  one  thus  thrown  off  at  this  place  has  been  known  to  have  been 
saved. 

A  rafting  trip 

We  passed  on  down  (x\pi'il  20)  to  Stevens  Point  and  Conant 
Rapids.  On  the  21st  -we  stopped  at  the  Yellow  Banks,  near 
Plover,  and  later  were  caught  on  Crooked  Riff.  We  next  passed 
on  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  three  men  were  drowned.  En  route 
we  saw  druukon  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  fatally  stabbed. 

May  1,  our  run  was  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Pointe  Bas.^  over 
the  Whitney  Rapids,  which  are  the  lowest  on  AVisconsin  River. 
At  this  place  there  were  a  lot  of  Indians  with  bows  and  arrows, 
whom  we  set  to  shooting  at  a  mai-k.  Leaving  Point  Bas  on  the 
4th,  we  next  day  j^issod  I^eten  Well,  a  singular  rock  standing 
upon  a  level  plain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  two  to  threo 
hundred  feet  high,  nearly  iierpendicular,  and  dilTicult  to  ascend."* 

2  Compare  with  this  (losrription  and  that  of  liincoln  (in  the  following 
paper),  the  account  by  Ellis  in  Wis.  Jlist.  Colls.,  iii,  pp.  441-443.  Seo 
also  the  illustration,  post.  p.  182. — Ed. 

8  So  calknl  because  it  was  the  lowest  point  for  swift  rapids.  The 
word  is  occasionally  spelled  pliotK^tically  Bansse:  see  J.  W.  Hunt,  Wis- 
consin Gazetteer  (Madison,  isr.3),  p.  238.— A.  II.  S. 

*  Seo  another  description  in  Wis.  Hist.  CoUs.,  vii,  p.  :'Gr).  The  name 
Is  a  modification  of  the  Indian  word  Pe-ton-won,  signifylnp  a  quiver — 
from  a  fancied  rcscmMan<e  of  the  rock  to  a  quivi^r  filled  with  arrows. 
Other  derivations  of  this  word  have  been  piven;  but  A.  G.  Ellis,  who 
lived  many  years  on  the  upper  Wisconsin,  is  our  authority. — Ed. 
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On  the  6th  we  saw  millions  of  pigeons,  and  passed  the  Roche  a 
Cri  fiats.  Such  tiats  occur  usually  at  the  mouth  of  some  aflluent, 
where  the  river  spreads  out  very  Avide  and  the  water  is  so  shallow 
that  at  a  low  stage  it  is  difficult  to  raft  the  lumber  over. 

About  sundown  on  the  same  day  Ave  passed  through  the  Dells. 
The  raft  ahead  of  ours  struck  Notch  Eock,  and  turned  a  whole 
rapids  piece  bottom  side  up,  breaking  it  to  pieces.  The  great 
river,  which  at  some  places  is  half  a  mile  wide,  at  this  point  is 
narrowed  down  to  fifty-four  feet,  with  a  rapid  current.  There  is 
an  eddy  formed  by  a  rock,  which  is  liable  to  catch  the  bow  of  a 
raft,  and  owing  to  its  great  velocity  dash  it  against  a  notch  in 
a  projecting  rock.  Just  below  this  is  a  bridge  which  spans  the 
gulf,  sixty  feet  in  width,  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the 
water.  Directly  below  the  bridge  is  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river, 
which  forms  a  powerful  whirlpool  or  eddy.  I  have  been  through 
there  on  a  lumber  raft  in  high  water,  when  the  swirls  looked  as 
though  they  were  ten  feet  deep,  aud  when  three  oai^  out  of  four 
were  unshipped  or  broken,  aud  some  portions  of  the  raft  would 
be  three  or  four  feet  under  water. 

The  next  bend  below,  is  called  the  Eainbow.  Eafts  were  apt 
to  run  into  it  and  strike  the  rocks  very  hard.  Just  below  tliis 
stood  the  Dell  House,  where  there  was  a  good  eddy  to  land  lum- 
ber. 

After  passing  Kilbourn  City  and  Newport,  Sugar  Loaf  Rock 
appears,  and  fai-ther  down  on  the  opposite  side  Lone  Rock,  a 
solitary  pinnacle  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  much  dreaded  by 
raftsmen,  since  the  current  sets  strongly  against  it,  and  rafts 
were  frequently  driven  to  destruction  there.  This  is  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  Dells,  which  are  five  miles  in  lengtli. 

From  the  Dells  we  passed  on  by  Norwegian  LluH',  Pine  Island, 
and  Portage  City;  and  still  farther  down,  Sauk  Prairie.  A  fow 
miles  below  this  are  the  Honey  Creek  flats.  At  tliis  point  the 
settlement  of  Old  Helena,  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  a\  as  located. 
By  the  watchfulness  of  General  Dodge  the  inhabitants  were 


Apparently  this  is  a  confused  account  of  an  event  in  tho  Rl.ick 
Hawk  War.  Gen.  Ilcnry  Dodge  and  his  troops  cro?^sod  Wisconsin  River 
at  this  point,  while  pursuing  the  fleeing  Indian  band  See  "Wis.  Ilixt. 
CoUs.,  xii,  p.  25G.— En. 
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taken  across  the  river  and  saved.''  AYe  next  passed  Bo^s  Bluffs,' 
which  are  very  hij^h,  and  noted  for  their  singular  caves.  New 
Helena  lay  just  beyond,  a  little  town  with  a  shot  tower  built  by 
Daniel  Whitney.  The  tower  is  built  upon  a  rock,  with  its  per- 
pendicular side  175  feet  high  next  to  the  river;  from  this,  the 
shot  fell.'  Mr.  AVhitney  is  the  same  pioneer  who  built  at  Whitney 
Rapids  the  first  saw  mill  upon  AViseonsin  River.^ 

The  next  place  1  noticed  was  Cave  Rock  Slough.  From. here 
we  passed  on  by  English  Prairie  and  Prairie  Dubay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  where  on  the  south  side  the  bluffs  are 
500  feet  high  and  very  steep,  and  where  the  great  ^Mississippi 
fronts  us,  Avith  her  towering  bluffs  on  the  Iowa  side. 

We  drifted  on  to  the  bosom  of  the  "Father  of  Watei-s"  and 
connected  our  rafts  togcthor,  thus  making  what  is  known  as  a 
]\lississippi  raft.  We  liad  scarcely  got  the  rafts  secured  together, 
when  I  heard  a  roaring  noise  and  looking  up  over  the  bluffs  dis- 
covered a  large  black  cloud  rolling  over  us.  In  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  we  Avere  enguiiVd  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  thunder 
storms  I  ever  witnessed.  The  wind  blew  a  gale,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  the  thunder  rolled,  and  the  lightning  flashed.  The 
waves  rolled  ui)on  the  raft,  and  we  were  in  fear  of  being  broken 
to  pieces.  It  looked  still  more  awful  and  sublime,  because  we 
were  floating  along  under  those  gigantic  bluffs.  Night  setting 
in,  left  us  in  total  darkness,  except  when  the  lightning  flashed 
and  furnished  all  the  light  we  had  by  which  to  guide  the  raft. 
About  midnight  the  stonn  abated  and  another  set  of  men  took 
the  oai's,  when  I  ei-awled  into  my  bunk,  wet  as  a  drowned  rat. 

Towards  morning  F  beard  the  sliont  foi-  all  haTids  at  the  oai-s, 
and  on  getting  up  found  the  raft  sagging'^  down  towards  an 


6  A  tradition  attaches  this  nanio  to  this  place,  because  it  was  the  re- 
sort for  a  baud  of  counterfeiters.  'Vhcy  are  Slid  to  have  boon  the  same 
bandits  who  were  respon.sildo  for  the  de:Uh  (in  1S45)  of  Gcors^e  Daven- 
port, for  wlioni  the  Iowa  city  of  tlmt  name  was  entitled. — .A.  IT.  S. 

7  See  an  account  of  this  early  enterprise  in  Wis.  Hist.  Calls.,  xiil, 
pp.  293-374.— Ed. 

8  See  Id.,  ill,  pp.  4^,7,  1:^8;  also  George  W.  Ilotchkiss,  Ilistoii/  of  Lum- 
ber and  Fnrr.st  Industry  of  the  Xail Incest  (Chicajro,  lv^:>S).  pp.  437, 
444.— A.  IT.  S. 

e  "?ap:K'in?T"  was  a  well-Unov.  n  term  among  lumbermen.  "UTien  the 
current,  is  very  stronir,  it  somctinus  causes  a  raft  to  drift  (or  saq) 
toward  roc]<s  or  islands.    Tor  in.-tr!n(M\  the  Xot«h  Ro<k.  in  the  DelN 

I  nr.  I 
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island;  with  all  the  pulling  we  could  do,  we  could  not  change 
its  course,  and  the  bow  struck  the  island  right  in  the  head  and 
ran  the  front  end  high  and  dry  upon  the  land.  However,  it  lay 
quartering  with  the  current,  and  by  pulling  at  the  oars  we  swung 
it  around  and  soon  got  off. 

Some  of  these  rafts  cover  several  acres  of  surface,  and  when 
under  motion  in  a  rapid  current  it  requires  a  great  force  to  stop 
them.  I  recollect  that  one  day  we  were  having  a  game  of  ball, 
when  the  pilot  called  us  to  the  oars.  The  raft  was  sagging  into 
a  bend,  and  into  that  bend  it  went  in  spite  of  us,  one  corner 
striking  the  bank  and  taking  two  or  three  loads  of  dirt  upon  it. 
"With  all  this  resistance,  its  headway  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
least  checked. 

AVe  finally  arrived  at  Dubuque,  where  my  cousin,  another  man, 
and  I  got  into  a  skiff  and  went  across  to  Galena,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles.  I  began  to  feel  ill,  and  before  I  reached  Galena 
was  badly  off.  The  cholera  was  then  raging  on  the  ^Mississippi, 
and  there  was  great  excitement  about  it.  I  went  to  my  cousin's 
and  stopped  five  or  six  days;  then  feeling  better,  I  started  back 
for  the  pinery  on  the  steamer  "Newton  Wagoner."  After  stop- 
ping at  Prairie  du  Chien,  we  ascended  Wisconsin  River  to  Port- 
age City.  Here  my  cousin  purchased  a  horse,  and  we  started  for 
Plover,  taking  turns  in  riding.  We  stopped  one  night  at  the 
Mai*sh  House,  and  the  next  day  reached  our  destination. 

Rafting  incidents 

Tlie  next  year,  I  commenced  on  April  15,  rafting  some  lumber 
I  had  at  tlie  Conant  mills,  and  then  went  up  to  the  Little  Eau 
Claire  to  get  more  lumber  that  was  owing  me  at  the  Harkncss  & 
Fleming  mill.  Trying  to  cross  the  river  on  the  lii^t  log  I  had 
ever  attempted  to  ride,  it  rolled  me  into  the  water,  so  that  I  liad 
to  swim  ashore.  ^ 

April  29,  we  ran  a  crib  of  lumber  to  the  lower  millpond,  where 
we  had  to  couple  it  up  into  a  rapids  piece. 

]\ray  ],  we  ran  our  piece  to  Stevens  Point  in  a  terrible  snow 
storm,  which  fell  about  four  ijiehes  (l(>ep  on  our  raft. 


was  very  danp:orou<^,  for  the  current  frequently  niado  (lie  raft  sa?:  uron 
It.  This  information  is  furnished  hy  Kui^ene  A.  Sherman  of  Stevens 
roint,  sou  of  the  autlior  of  tlic  iviper.— Kn. 
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May  2,  I  could  not  fiiul  any  pilot  to  run  my  raft  over  Conant 
.Rapids,  for  they  had  all  j^ouc  down  the  river/*^  I  concluded, 
therefore,  to  do  it  niyscli'.  GcUinf,'  toi^ether  a  crew  of  eight  men, 
I  let  the  raft  loose.  Althouirh  I  had  never  run  a  piece  over  in 
my  life,  I  didn't  let  the  irn-n  know  it,  and  did  my  own  piloting". 
I  had  excellent  luck  and  got  through  without  accident,  and  ran 
other  pieces  for  another  man  who  could  get  no  pilot.  These 
rapids,  Shaurette  ;md  Conant  comhinod,  are  from  two  to. three 
miles  long. 

An  exciting  run 

We  all  then  went  back  to  run  a  i)iece  for  McNeil.  His  raft 
was  composed  of  lartre  timber,  poorly  put  together.  ^Ye  started 
with  it  from  Stevens  Point,  and  ran  it  safely  until  reaching  Red 
Rock,  below  "the  Robinson  d.-im.  This  is  a  lar^'e  red  granite  rock, 
standing  in  the  channel  at  an  elbow  or  angh*  in  the  river  and  is 
a  difficult  place  to  get  a  raft  past,  being  in  the  roughest  water 
and  largest  falls  on  the  riipids.  When  we  came  to  this  rock,  our 
raft  was  unmanageable,  and  striking  with  great  force  began 
going  to  pieces.  In  this  emerircDcy  T  soized  a  cable  and  leaving 
the  oar,  with  the  aid  of  sum.'  of  the  men  stretched  it  across  the 
piece  and  fast<med  it  to  tb."  outside  timb^'rs,  which  prevented  the 
raft  from  going  to  pi.  et  s  and  dnnvning  us  all.  The  piece  sad- 
dle-bagged'^ the  r(M'k  so  m-arly  in  the  centre  tliat  with  the  oars 
we  s\mng  it  oiV,  and  v»tTit  on  and  landed  it  in  Boneyard  Eddy, 
about  half  a  mile  below.  wher.»  the  Wisconsin  Paper  &  Pulp 
Company's  mills  are  n.iw  lo.aied.  Tliis  eddy  is  thus  called,  be- 
cause when  people  are  dnavn.  d  above,  tlirir  bodies  usually  float 
into  it,  and  are  there  round. 

The  next  day  I  ran  my  InmlM-r  d(U\  n  to  the  Yellow  Panks, 
where  ray  other  timlicr  \v;is  lying.  There,  through  carelessness, 
one  crib  of  about  -l.ni^O  f-  .-t  'j.n  away  and  was  a  total  loss. 


10  Pilots  v.ero  a  peroFFfty  on  Wisconsin  River,  because  of  its  rapid- 
ity. They  were  intn  of  Ioi.k*  i \|"  r Ifrire  and  hardy  rliaractor.  Fills  ie 
authority  for  the  .'^talvnieul  th.ti  In  iho  vi-  vrs  l>".:i-57  there  were  about 
twenty  itilot;'  on  the  rlvf-r.— A.  H  S 

11  To  Fafbllebni;  a  ro<  k  <'r  any  (^rhrr  obstru  rlon  \vaa  to  run  the  raft 
squarely  a:.::iiiist  it,  to  thai  a  •  "tislil.Tal)!.'  porti(»n  lay  off  on  either 
Bide.  Tho  raft  eonld  not  tl;.  n  .sol.y  Hutnis*  Into  tho  channel,  and 
there  was  daruTcr  of  Hpliitlnn  it  njiirt.— A.  11. 
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May  3,  we  started  for  Grand  Rapids,  in  Avhich  one  of  our  men 
was  drowned.  After  running  Grand  and  Whitney  rapids,  we 
passed  a  place  called  Devil's  Elbow^  where  the  raft  came  very 
near  sinking  and  washing  some  men  overboard. 

May  1,  we  left  Point  Bas  and  ran  to  the  Petcn  Well  Rock.  The 
next  morning,  while  lying  there,  a  fleet  passed  us.  After  break- 
fast we  cut  loose  and  overtook  them,  all  stuck  on  Roche  a  Cri 
flats.  The  next  day  we  passed  on  to  Lemonweir  flats,  and  were 
ourselves  fast  on  a  sandbar  for  a  day  and  a  half.  The  10th,  we 
arrived  at  the  Dells,  where  I  hired  a  pilot  to  run  us  through,  ' 
which  feat  was  accomplished  in  two  days.  The  13th,  I  hired 
Anson  Poison  to  pilot  out  of  the  river.  We  were  caught  four 
times  that  day  on  sandbars. 

The  lower  AYisconsin  is  yqvj  wide,  with  a  great  many  islands 
and  shallow  places  which,  at  a  low  stage  of  water,  are  dry  sand- 
bars, sometimes  covering  many  acres.  At  the  time  of  a  freshet 
or  high  water,  these  bars  are  covered,  and  the  river  looks  like  a 
lake  from  shore  to  shore.  Through  this  body  of  water  there  are 
usually  one  or  two  channels,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  whore 
these  mn;  hence  pilots  must  guide  the  fleet  to  keep  the  rafts  in 
the  proper  course. 

These  channels  are  liable  to  change  at  every  high  staire  of 
water,  and  there  is  frequently  what  is  called  a  ''pocket."  This 
is  where  there  appears,  when  going  in,  to  be  a  good  channel; 
but  the  river  spreads  out,  the  water  becoming  so  shallow  that  the 
raft  cannot  get  over  the  bar.  To  avoid  these  difficulties,  pilots 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  river,  and  good  judges  of  the  drnCt 
and  currents  of  water. 

Just  above  Portage  City  our  raft  was  caught  on  a  bar,  and 
after  working  vainly  all  day  in  the  water,  trying  to  get  our  raft 
into  the  channel,  at  night  we  sat  down  around  the  lire  on 
cook  raft  to  dry  ourselves.  For  anuisement,  1  t«>ok  out  my 
clarionet  and  played  a  few  tunes.  In  a  few  niinutts  sornr  wolve.-^ 
began  howling  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  continued  their  music 
as  long  as  I  did  mine.  But  we  jipprohondod  no  danger  from 
them,  as  we  wore  on  a  bar,  out  in  the  middle  of  tlw  river. 

The  secoiul  day  we  got  olV,  and  passi^l  on  to  Malt's  Forrv.  ' 


12  The  present  site  of  Mon  lniar,  uhcro  (lio  Chicago  &  NorthwoBtrrn 
Railway  crosses  Wisooiisiii  lliver. — A.  11.  S. 
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Here  we  got  into  a  pocket,  which  detained  us  several  days.  By 
this  time  the  water  in  tlie  river  had  become  very  low,  and  the 
prospect  for  getting  out  on  that  ''fresh"  was  very  poor. 

May  19,  our  flour  being  gone,  we  sent  for  more  to  Barber's 
Bluff,  and  the  next  day  stopped  at  Sauk  Prairie  and  laid  in 
supplies.  The  following  day  we  ran  to  Honey  Creek  flats,  and 
thence  to  Helena.  Here  1  stopped  over  a  day  and  went  up  into 
the  sliot  towor.  AVhile  lying  hcre^  another  fleet  passed  us  with 
a  bear  as  a  passenger.  From  here  we  went  to  below- Prairie 
Dubay,  where  we  had  to  lay  up  for  wind,  and  vrhere  I  mounted 
the  high  bluiV*  near  Bo.sccbe],-  to  see  the  wild,  romantic,  and  beau- 
tiful scener}'. 

May  25,  we  got  to  ^luscoda,  or  English  Prairie,  and  five  days 
later  made  the  ^Mississippi  and  joined  with  William  Fellows,  who 
reached  it  at  tlie  same  time. 

On  the  Mississippi 

After  we  had  coupled  together  and  run  for  a  day  or  two,  it 
was  thought  best  for  me  to  get  on  the  first  steamer  we  met,  for 
the  purpose  of  rinding  a  irarket  for  our  lumber.  I  boarded  the 
''Danube",  and  on  arriving  at  Davenport  stopped  to  look  for 
a  purchaser;  but  finding  no  satisfactory  one  the  next  day  took 
another  boat,  the  "Doctor  Franklin  No.  2,"  and  went  on  to 
Oquakie.  Finding  no  sale  there,  I  got  on  a  raft  from  the  Chip- 
pewa pinery,  belonging  to  a  man  named  Gilbert,  and  went  on  to 
Burlington,  Iowa.  ]My  own  raft  passed  me  in  the  night,  when  I 
was  asleep.  I  waited  and  watched  for  it  until  after  Jioon,  when 
another  fleet  beloniring  to  Kentucky  Bill  came  along,  and  his 
men  informed  me  that  my  fleet  had  already  passed.  There  I 
was,  alone  among  strangei^s  and  out  of  money,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do. 

At  this  jucture  the  "Bon  Accord"  steamboat  came  along, 
which  I  boarded  so  as  to  overtake  our  fleet.  After  the  boat  liad 
started,  the  captain  came  around  for  my  fare.  I  told  him  I 
was  out  of  money.  He  replied,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that 
when  you  I'ame  on?  l\c  a  irood  will  to  set  you  off  on  an  island." 
Then  I  told  him  tiiat  I  had  lumber  that  had  ]iassed  me  in  the 
night,  and  as  soon  as  we  ov^-rlook  it  J  could  get  the  money  and 
pay  jny  fare. 

[  no  ] 
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The  boat  was  towing  a  large  barge  laden  with  pig  lead,  and  the 
sailors  were  unloading  it  from  the  barge  to  the  boat.  The  captain 
said  that  I  could  work  my  passage  by  helping  the  sailor?,  so  I 
went  to  work. 

The  next  place  we  landed  was  at  Nauvoo,  the  ^lonnon  para- 
dise, a  beautiful  place  at  the  head  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Kapids.  Thence  we  went  on  to  Louisiana,  Missouri,  where  I 
overtook  my  lumber  raft  and  having  boarded  it,  wa.s  able  to 
replenish  my  pocket  book. 

After  this  Mr.  Fellows  and  I  took  turns  going  ahead  of  the 
lumber  and  stopping  to  find  sale  for  it.  The  next  boat  that  came 
along  was  the  ''Mary  Stevens."  I  took  passage  on  her  for  St. 
Louis.  After  arriving,  I  went  to  several  lumber  yards  and  at 
last  found  a  customer;  but  decided  to  return  to  Alton,  wliere  I 
met  Mr.  Fellows  with  the  lumber,,  and  sold  it  to  ITayden  Pierson 
for  $14.50  per  thousand. 

June  9,  I  attended  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Catholic 
churches.  This  was  the  second  time  I  had  heard  a  chur..'h  bell 
since  I  left  New  England  in  1848.  It  seemed  like  old  times,  for 
in  those  days  religious  meetings  were  scarce!}'  known  in  the 
pinery.  After  estimating  the  lumber  and  receivini:  my  price,  I 
paid  my  men,  disposed  of  my  traps,  and  started  East,  eoing  by 
boat  to  Cincinnati,  by  rail  to  Sanduslrv,  by  boat  to  Buffalo,  cars 
to  Lewiston,  by  boat  to  Oswego,  and  thence  by  rail  to  my  old 
home  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


[J80] 
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Personal  Experiences  of  a  Wis- 
consin River  Raftsman 


By  Ceylon  Childs  Lincoln^ 

The  process  of  making-  rafts  for  descending:  AVisconsin  River 
was  as  follows:  There  were  secured  soine  hundreds  of  white-oak 
grubs  that  had  been  dug  up  (''grubbed")  by  the  roots.  These 
were  then  shaved  down  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  knob  at 


iThe  following  article  is  adapted  from  a  paper  on  lumbering  in  the 
Wisconsin  pinery,  prepared  for  us  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  Ceylon  Childs  Lin- 
coln was  born  April  18.  ISoO,  at  Naperville,  Dupage  County,  Illinois. 
"While  still  very  young  bis  family  moved  to  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  and 
thence  (in  the  spring  of  ISr^G)  to  Wautoma.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  War  of  Secession,  the  two  eldest  Lincoln  brothers  enlisted;  and  In 
the  autumn  of  18G3,  their  juniors.  Orange  M.  and  Ceylon  C,  then  aged 
respectively  but  thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  entered  the  Union  army. 
Ceylon  was  a  member  of  Company  D,  C5tli  Wisconsin  volunteer  in- 
fantry. All  three  of  his  brothers  were  lost  in  the  service;  he,  the  only 
survivor  in  his  family,  was  nuistei-ed  out  Dec.  1,  18G5. 

Returning  tq  Wautoma,  Mr.  Lincoln  began  in  1867  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  printer,  being  employed  on  the  Waushara  Argus,  edited  by  R.  L.  D. 
Potter.  It  was  while  working  at  this  trado  that  he  made  the  voyage 
on  a  raft,  narrated  in  the  accompanying  paper.  In  1870  Mr.  Lincoln 
married  Melinda  J.  Duncan  of  Richford,  and  began  caring  for  a  farm  a 
mile  from  Wautoma.  Lat^r  he  was  blacKsmith  (  1873  -78)  in  several 
neigliborlng  villages,  bought  and  put  in  cultivation  (1878-8.'))  120  acres 
of  unbroken  land,  and  afterwards  (1885-  87)  kept  the  "Lincoln  Hotel"  at 
Wautoma.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Tomahawk  (1887),  he  was  la 
1895  api)ointed  to  a  janltorshlp  in  the  State  Capitol,  being  assicned  to 
duty  in  llu'  Museum  of  tills  Society.  When  the  institiition  moved  to 
its  new  building  (1000),  Mr.  Lln<'oln  was  continued  in  tbis  employment, 
and  served  as  the  Museum  janitor  until  I'JOO.  He  tbon  resigned,  be- 
cause of  111  health,  and  now  conducts  a  small  farm  In  the  town  of  Hut- 
land,  Dane  County. — Kd. 
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one  end,  and  the  other  sharpened,  leaving  the  whole  about  three 
feet  in  length.  Two  planks,  twelve  inches  wide  by  sixteen  feet 
long,  were  bored  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle,  to  receive  these 
grubs.  Placed  at  a  proper  distance  apart,  the  lumber  was  laid  on 
in  alternate  coursts  until  twelve  to  sixteen  courses  were  thus 
placed.  The  upper  binding  planks  were  then  put  on,  parallel  ^^'ith 
those  underneath,  and  the  grubs  tightly  fastened  through  them. 
This  formed  what  was  called  a  crib.  Six  or  seven  of  these  cribs, 
fastened  together  longitudinally,  were  known  as  a  "rapids 
piece."  The  latter  was  then  furnished  with  an  eight-inch- 
square  timber  at  bow  and  stern,  with  a  two-inch  oar-pin  in  the 
centre  of  each. 

A  bow-  and  tail-oar  completed  the  equipment.  These  latter 
were  very  large,  the  stems  thirty  feet  long,  one  foot  in  diameter 
at  one  end,  at  the  other  tapering  nearly  to  a  point.  The  blade 
of  the  oar  (usually  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  long,  sixteen  inches 
wide,  and  tapering  from  three  to  one  inch  in  thickness)  was  in- 
serted in  the  larger  end  of  the  stem.  The  whole  was  then  hung 
balanced  on  the  oar-})in.  It  took  an  expert  .to  handle  such  an  oar 
so  as  to  give  power  to  the  stroke. 

A  beginner  (generally  known  as  a  ''sucker")  made  laughable 
work  trying  to  acquire  the  art  of  dipping  such  oars.  He  usually 
had  to  breast  them  around,  until  he  learned  better.  To  do  good 
serv^ice  with  one  of  these  oars,  it  nuist  be  dipped  with  one  hand 
and  swung  above  the  head  at  arm's-length,  then  surged  upon 
with  every  step. 

A  "fleet" 

After  these  rapids  pieces  were  made  and  coupled  together,  they 
were  loaded  down  with  shingles  or  latli,  until  they  floated  about 
two  couiNcs  out  of  the  water,  xV  number  of  such  rapids  pieces 
(as  many  as  thirty  or  forty)  constituted  a  fleet,  aiul  contained  as 
much  as  a  million  feet  of  lumber,  besides  the  lath  and  shingles. 

These  fleet  were  run  to  market  eitlier  by  a  contractor,  or  by 
the  milling  company  itself.  If  there  weie  cribs  enough  to  make 
what  are  called  ten  "Wisconsin  rafts,"  a  pilot  aiul  steersman, 
ten  bowsirien  aiul  tiMi  tni|smen  a]*e  engngrd  ns  a  licet  crew.  Tlie 
bowsnien  nuist  be  experi(>nced  in  running  the  river,  their  wages 
from  Stevens  Point  being  about  ^^90  for  the  \r\p  :  while  \]w  tails- 
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men  receive  $60.  Tlie  time  occupied  might  be  three  weeks  or 
six.  A  cook  and  skiffsman  were  also  employed;  and  in  running 
all  dams  and  rapids,  extra  pilots  and  steersmen  were  hired.  The 
crew  was  run  in  two  shifts,  five  men  at  each  bow-  and  stern-oar. 

Fleets  of  lumber  that  had  started  the  year  before  but  failed 
to  get  down  during  high  water,  were  attemjjted  the  second  year. 
These  were  known  to  the  rivermen  as  "flood  trash,"  since  they 
were  water-logged  and  floated  low  and  run  slowly.  The  fleets  of 
new  timber  always  had  the  right  of  way. 

Dangerous  rapids  and  dams 

The  dangerous  places  on  the  Wisconsin  were,  Big  and  Little 
Bull  Falls,  Stevens  Point  dam,  Conant  Rapids,  Grand  Rapids, 
Clinton's  big  and  little  dams,  Whitney  Rapids,  the  Dells,  and 
Kilboui-n  dam.  Tlie  ]\rosinee  (Little  Bull)  rapids  were  the  most 
dangerous  on  the  river,  which  here  narrows  to.  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  in  width  and  j)lunges  down  a  giilch  thirty  feet  deep, 
with  solid  rock  wall  on  either  side.  The  rapids,  about  half  a 
mile  long,  are  a  seething  nuiss  of  foam  ajid  waves.*  AVhen  the 
rapids  piece  entered  this  place,  a  line  was  stretched  the  whole 
length  of  the  raft,  called  llie  ^'sucker  line,"  which  each  man 
seized — for  quite  often  the  raft  dove  ten  to  twenty  I'ods  at  a 
time,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  men  above  the  water  was 
their  heads,  and  sometimes  not  even  these  were  in  sight. 

An  early  experience 

My  first  ex]Hu-ience  in  rafting  was  in  ISGS,  when  I  went  down 
with  Homer  Chase  of  Stevens  Point  as  pilot — a  first  class  man. 
Being  a  sucker,  I  was  uiift)rtuiiately  hired  to  make  the  trip  on 
a  flood-trash  fleet,  belonging  to  AValter  D.  ]McIndoo. 

The  ic(i  went  out  of  the  river  Ai)ril  17,  ;uul  the  next  day  we 
started  with  five  mm  at  each  oar,  to  run  the  Stevens  Point  dam, 
near  which  tlic  linnhi-r  liiul  lain  throughout  tlu^  winter.  The  lirst 
trip  for  a  sucker  made  his  hair  stand  on  end,  and  brought  to  his 
mind  all  the  misdeeds  (•['  his  past  life. 

We  ran  down  the  eentit^  of  the  i-iv(U-,  until  within  tw(  nty  rods 
of  the  (lam.  Tliei^'  the  current  drew  (^IV  to  tlie  right  anil  came  in 
betwecMi  two  pi(M-s,  ahnnl  (hirty  I'eet  apart  :  between  these  piers 
was  the  slide,  construct(Hl  (if  long  logs  ((^alied  "fingers")  fas- 
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tened  with  chains  to  the  dam;  on  cither  side  of  the  slide,  the 
water  dropped  about  fifteen  feet.-  Below  the  dam,  the  river 
boiled  and  rolled  into  whitecaps.  If  one  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  the  slide  properly^  he  could  make  his  landing  in  the  right 
place;  otherwise,  there  was  great  danger  of  saddlebagging  one 
of  the  piers  and  brealving  to  pieces.  Sometimes  the  raft  turned 
a  complete  sommersaalt,  and  the  men  who  did  not  leap  for  the 
pier  were  drowned.  Even  when  going  over  the  slide,  our  rafts 
generally  sank  until  we  were  standing  waist-deep  in  the  water, 
humping  along  on  the  rocks. 

Our  fleet  was  made  up  of  twenty-seven  rapids  pieces,  which 
when  coupled  together,  three  abreast,  made  nine  "Wisconsin  Kiver 
rafts.  It  took  twenty-seven  trips  to  get  our  fleet  over  each  dam 
and  rapids,  fourteen  for  each  crew  of  twelve  men,  and  made  a 
great  deal  of  gigging.^  After  running  over  some  of  the  rapids 
we  had  to  walk,  or  rather  go  on  a  dog-trot,  five  miles  with  our 
clothes  wet  and  our  shoes  full  of  sand,  and  be  there  on  time  when 
the  piece  was  set  loose. 

The  next  obstacle  below  Stevens  Point  was  Conant  Rapids. 
There  the  river  makes  a  big  double  turn  to  the  right.  At  the 
second  bend  is  a  large  red  rock,  projecting  out  of  the  water  about 
a  foot.  To  make  the  ru^i  here,  the  bow  oar  must  be  pulled  several 
strokes  to  the  right,  while  the  steersman  pulled  the  reverse,  and 
as  the  raft  turned,  the  tail  would  just  slide  over  the  rock.  As 
soon  as  you  passed  this  rock,  the  raft  dove  through  the  **'hog 
hole" — a  place  where  the  water  draws  between  rocks  and  dives 

2  When  a  dam  extended  across  the  river,  it  was  necessary  to  leave 
a  gap  at  one  point  in  its  crest,  from  which  an  incline  or  "slide"  was 
"built  down  strcair..  It  v/as  often  a  dangerous  operation  to  conduct  a 
raft  safely  over  such  a  slide,  for  at  the  bottom  it  would  duck  under 
water,  and  the  men  be  washed  off.  To  prevent  this,  an  apron  was 
sometimes  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  slide,  comprised  of  loi;s 
fastened  to  its  lower  edge,  whose  other  ends  floated  free. — A.  H.  Sanforh. 

^  Ellis,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  iii,  p.  442,  explains  this  tenn  as  follows: 
"This  footing  it  up  over  the  falls  after  a  piece  is  run  down,  is  called  by 
the  men  'gigging  back;'  it  is  generally  done  at  a  quick  pace,  and  the 
distance  traveled,  from  sun  to  sun,  by  a  gang  in  running  a  rapid  and 
'gigging  back.'  is  often  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  miles  a  day,  and  forms  a 
pretty  severe  intro(lu<^tion  to  the  green-horns  into  tho  mysteries  of  go- 
ing down  on  a  raft.  " — I'Jd. 
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down  ten  feet  or  more  nnd  then  rolls  back.  These  were  fearful- 
looking  places  to  run.  Tlie  men  usually  stepped  back  behind  the 
oars  and  grabbed  the  sucker  line,  and  the  pilot  and  steersman 
held  down  their  oars  to  keep  them  from  striking  on  rocks,  and 
being  knocked  from  tlieir  hands.  Often  a  wave  caught  them, 
and  SAvnng  them  sideways,  sweeping  some  of  the  men  into  the 
river.    This  was  a  place  where  many  lives  were  lost. 

The  next  place  to  be  reached  was  called  Bean  Pot  Eddy, 
where  the  w^ater  resembles  beans  boiling  in  a  kettle.  -Here  the 
raft  sank  under  water  and  ran  that  way  for  about  twenty  rods, 
bumping  over  rocl\S.  It  was  about  three  miles  through  Conant 
Rapids,  and  a  veiy  long  gig  had  here  to  be  made. 

The  Grand  I\apids  were  the  next  place  of  importance.  It  is 
a  sight  to  stand  on  shore  and  see  a  raft  coming  down  these  rapids, 
bet\veen  the  piers  and  rocks,  the  waves  rolling,  and  the  foam  and 
mist  flying.  Although  about  a  mile  in  length,  it  only  took  three 
or  four  minutes  to  make  the  trip,  and  the  pilot  and  steei'^man 
raiLst  make  no  wron«:-  turns.  Just  below  Grand  Rapids  bridge 
there  is  an  eddy  where  I  have  seen  rafts  come  to  a  complete 
standstill;  and  below  that  and  just  to  the  left  of  the  river's 
centre  was  the  Sugar  Howl,  a  large  rock  on  which  many  rafts 
were  wrecked. 

Below  Grand  Rapids  we  come  to  Clinton's  big  and  little  dains, 
only  about  thirty  rod^  ;ipart.  The  large  dam  is  run  close  to  the 
right-hand  shore,  and  ns  we  passed  over  it  the  pilot  pulled  hard 
to  the  left  and  the  steersman  the  revei-se,  in  order  to  swing  the 
raft  and  make  the  crossing  as  soon  as  ))ossible.  The  distance  is 
so  short  that  one  must  do  rapid  work,  .lust  below  the  lower  dam 
at  the  right,  arc  two  laruc  rocks  ])rojccting  about  three  feet  out 
of  the  water  and  twenty  feet  across.  Not  a  few  rafts  saddlebag 
on  these  rocks. 

Once  when  ]Kis>inLr  liere.  onr  second  crew  overtook  us,  and  at 
the  first  dam  their  bow  locked  our  stern  so  as  to  render  two  oars 
useless.  At  the  second  dam  we  l)roke  away  from  them,  and  in 
the  confusion  brouLiht  up  sideways  against. the  fii-st  rock,  doubled 
against  it,  and  partly  sank.  Some  of  the  men  made  the  rook, 
while  othei-s  lloaled  away  on  bunches  of  shinirles.  'i'he  other 
rapids  piece  saddleba-j-'jed  the  s(Vond  rock.  We  were  there  all 
day  befoi-e  a  skill'  too!;  iis  olV.  and  had  a.  line  opportunity  to  watch 
tlie  rapids  pi(V'cs  come  ovei'  the  dams.  Scarcely  one  that  did  not 
lose  lumber,  shootiiur  out  from  behind.    Some  men  made  a  busi- 
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ness  of  taking  station  just  below  all  bad  places,  in  order  to  i>ick 
up  loose  lumber  and  shingles  that  lioated  to  them.  In  time  they 
would  get  together  enough  to  make  a  raft,  and  then  would  float 
it  down  the  river  to  sell. 

Whitney  Kapids  came  next,  not  difficult  to  run.  Just  below 
them  we  tied  up  at  Point  Bas.  There  three  rapids  pieces  were 
coupled  side  by  side  to  make  a  Wisconsin  River  raft.  All  the 
oars  were  unshipped  save  the  centre  bow-  and  tai-l-oars.  This 
first  trip,  we  had  nine  Wisconsin  rafts;  the  pilot  then  took 
charge  of  the  first  raft  and  all  followed,  the  cook  shanty  being 
placed  on  the  last. 

The  first  day's  run  after  this  v/as  past  Grignon's  Bend,  a  long, 
continuous  reach  where  a  sucker  first  pulled  an  oar  alone.  This 
was  the  hardest  day 's  work  of  his  life,  for  it  was  a  steady  pull  to 
keep  away  from  the  banks,  as  the  water  in  a  bend  draws  against 
the  bank.  If  the  t^il  was  allowed  to  strike,  the  bow  was  thro^\1l 
in,  and  bucked,  or  swung,  which  was  liable  to  break  the  raft  to 
pieces. 

Our  fleet  being  water-soaked  lumber,  floated  low  and  slow]\'. 
and  before  we  reached  Portage  we  were  hung  up  on  several  sand- 
bars, and  had  to  do  handspiking. 

We  ran  the  Dells  without  accidents;  but  when  we  came  to  tlie 
Devil's  Elbow,  I  thought  tlie  river  had  come  to  an  end.  This  was 
a  very  difficult  place.  The  pilot  pulled  two  strokes  to  the  left, 
and  then  the  tail-oar  two  to  the  riglit,  and  tlien  these  strokes 
were  iimnediately  reversed.  A  notched  rock  lies  just  left  of  the 
second  bend,  and  if  the  bow  of  the  raft  struck  tliis,  it  was  sure 
to  double  under,  swing  across  tlie  river,  and  break  in  two. 

Drifting  over  sandbars 

After  the  dangers  and  trials  from  rapids  and  dams,  came  the 
tedious  drifting  over  sandbars.  If  one  of  the  hond  rafts  crossed 
too  liigh  or  too  low  to  kvvp  the  channel,  it  would  rrround  on  a.  bar. 
and  the  next  raft  would  throw  the  men  a  line  nnd  try  and  pull 
it  off.  Oftentimes  they  only  succecnh^d  in  swiii-inL'  the  so(  on<l 
raft  on  to  the  snme  or  a  neishborim:  bar.  until  several  would  be 
hung  u]>  close  toir«'ther.  TIkmi  th(^  rest  of  the  rnfts  would  ti.^ 
up,  and  the  men  ])o  smt  bnck  to  lu^lj)  handspike  olT  the  station- 
ary rafts.    If  this  ju-()V(m1  impossible,  we  would  \ineo\iple  two  or 
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three  strings  and  let  them  float  around,  until  the  others  could  be 
handspiked  loose. 

Each  of  us  had  to  j^^et  into  the  Avater.  There  was  no  hanging 
back;  if  one  did  not  jump  right  in,  he  was  pushed  in.  Sometimes 
the  rafts  moved  oil  before  a  man  could  catch  on,  and  he  would  be 
in  water  up  to  his  neck.  Men  worked  that  way  for  days,  with 
no  way  to  dry  their  clothes.  I  remember  that  we  were  in  sight  of 
Portage,  handspiking  for  several  days  before  we  were  able  to 
pass  the  town. 

We  seldom  had  the  chance  to  go  to  the  raft  on  which  the  cook 
shanty  was  placed,  for  our  meats.  Our  food  was  brought 
alongside  of  us  by  a  small  skiff  that  accompanied  the  fleet.  The 
fare  was  very  good,  considering  the  way  in  w^hich  it  was  served. 

We  never  floated  down  at  night,  but  each  raft  tied  up,  with  a 
half-inch  cable  to  the  bank.  When  our  day's  work  was  finished, 
we  would  run  the  raft  close  to  the  hank;  the  talisman  would 
jump  ashore  and  make  the  end  of  the  rope  fast  with  a  hitch, 
while  the  bowsmnn  sucui'ed  it  on  the  raft  itself.  Our  rope  being 
eld,  often  broke ;  tlien  we  would  ground  by  shoving  a  plank  down 
between  the  i^ieces  until  it  scraped  the  bottom  and  checked  the 
momentum. 

There  were  but  few  bridges  across  the  river  at  this  time. 
Those  there  were,  we  ran  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot,  as  a  man 
was  generally  stationed  to  give  us  directions  how  to  steer  through 
the  piers. 

Our  fleet  was  loaded  with  newly-sawed  shingles,  most  of  which 
were  unloaded  and  sold  at  what  was  then  called  Upper  Sauk 
Town.  There  was  (piito  a  traflic  in  shingles  during  the  nieht. 
There  would  come  a  dip  of  oars,  and  a  skill'  would  draw  along- 
side the  raft,  and  want  to  trade  whiskey  for  shingles.  It  was 
surprising  to  .see  what  a  lot  of  shingles  it  took  to  purchase  a 
quart  of  poor  whiskey ! 

On  the  Mississippi 

When  our  fleet  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  Wtis 
great  rejoicing,  as  tlu'  hard  work  was  mostly  ovor.  The  nine 
AVisconsin  rafts  were  coiipliHl  into  (inc  large  Mississippi  raft, 
with  the  v.ook  shanty  in  the  middh^  and  a  long  table  where  men 
could  be  seated  at  meals.  Onr  Mississi|)pi  raft  consisted  of  three 
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Wisconsin  rafts  abreast  and  three  deep,  making  a  raft  14-i  feet 
\vide  and  3S0  long.  There  were  nine  bow-  and  the  same  number 
of  tail-oars,  and  we  generally  ran  night  and  day. 

I  remember  that  one  day  the  wind  blew^  hard  and  drove  the 
raft  close  to  the  left  bank,  where  it  took  all  the  force,  hard  pull- 
ing from  dawn  till  dark,  to  keep  from  bucking  the  shore  and 
swinging  around.  Just  at  night  we  managed  to  cross  to  the  right 
bank.  The  wind,  coming  in  our  rear,  drove  us  forward  at  what 
seemed  a  mile  a  minute.  AVe  sent  our  skiff,  with  two  men  and  a 
rope,  to  try  and  fasten  us  up,  and  we  payed  out  from  the  raft 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  of  line ;  but  we  did  not  even  check  her 
course,  and  the  rope  soon  broke. 

Having  pulled  all  day  at  the  oars,  the  men  had  gloomy  fears 
of  continuing  all  night.  The  pilot,  however,  steered  for  what 
he  thought  was  a  slow  slough;  and  although  we  partly  saddle- 
bagged  an  island,  we  finally  swung  into  it,  the  rear  end  sliding 
over  young  trees.  Just  as  we  were  emerging  into  the  main  river, 
a  large  tree  was  leaning  over  the  water,  and  as  the  raft  struck 
this  w^e  snubbed  her  dead  w'ith  the  rope,  and  were  tied  up  for  the 
night. 

We  lay  there  for  three  days  waiting  for  the  wind  to  go  down, 
but  the  supposed  slough  proved  to  be  the  main  steamboat  chan- 
nel, for  many  boats  passed  us  as  we  lay  there. 

The  scenery  along  the  Mississippi  in  June  was  beautiful — 
faiTTis  sloping  down  to  the  river,  and  city  succoedim::  city.  The 
rapids  at  Eock  Island,  with  the  railroad  bridge,  made  a  beauti- 
ful picture.  We  ran  the  bridge  just  at  dusk,  when  it  was  nlight 
wdth  lanterns  of  different  colors.  The  Quincy  bridge  was  like- 
wise a  fine  piece  of  workmanship. 

Finally  we  reached  Alton,  where  we  tied  up  and  awaited  or- 
ders from  St.  Louis.  We  could  not  cross  to  the  west  side,  bo- 
cause  of  a  high  west  w'md.  One  night  I  was  on  watch,  and  hav- 
ing strict  orders  to  call  the  pilot  if  the  wind  subsided,  I  aroused 
him  about  sunrise.  Soon  we  were  under  way.  and  reached  St. 
Louis  about  noon.  There  were  large  snubbinsr-works.  with 
v/indlasscs  and  two-incli  cal)les.  at  which  to  tic  up  all  rafts.  Of 
these  there  wore  so  many  that  we  lay  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  river. 

They  sent  out  to  us  a  new  rope,  with  orders  to  snub  her  dead 
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on  the  raft,  and  they  would  let  out  from  shore.  TVe  failed  to 
hold,  as  they  did  not  give  us  enough  line.  Our  snubbing  ap- 
paratus consisted  of  a  lai*ge  log  lying  across  a  second,  both  pinned 
fast.  As  the  rope  wound  round  this  block,  men  poured  pails  of 
water  on  it  to  keep  it  from  catchiiig  fire  by  friction. 

Having  missed  our  landing,  our  pilot  was  in  a  dilemma.  As 
we  had  floated  for  some  distance,  he  hailed  a  steamboat,  whose 
captain  agreed  to  push  us  back  for  $100.  The  raft  was  then 
partly  uncoupled,  and  the  vessel  tried  to  come  in  between  the 
parts;  but  missing  this,  the  captain  backed  her  off,  and  then 
coming  ahead  struck  the  raft  on  its  side,  and  pushed  it  to  shore, 
this  was  done  so  fast  that  the  tiers  next  shore  doubled  under. 
The  vessel  held  the  raft  against  the  shore  until  we  could  get 
several  lines  made  fast.  Then  what  rejoicing,  to  kuow  we  had 
fairly  landed!  Then  and  there  we  pledged  oui^selvcs  never  to 
make  another  trip  on  old  flood  trash. 

Having  received  my  JfGO  check,  I  was  escorted  by  a  man  await- 
ing the  chance,  to  a  clothing  store,  and  then  to  see  the  to\^Ti. 
Soon,  however,  our  tickets  were  purchased  for  home,  where  I 
arrived  with  but  $8  left  for  sixty  days  of  the  hardest  work  I  ever 
knew. 
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Reminiscences  of  Andrew  E- 
Elmore 


In  interviews  with  Deborah  Beaumont  Martin 

I  was  born  on  ]\Iay  8,  1814,  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County,  New 
York.  The  name  Elmore  is  English^  being  originally  xVylmer, 
,?ind  an  Aylmer  House  still  exists  in  the  mother  countr^\  My 
mother's  family  name  was  Du  Bois;  she  was  of  Huguenot  de- 
scent, her  ancestors  having  left  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  My  mother  died  at  my  birth,  and  I  was  brought 
up  by  an  aunt  in  the  village  of  New  Paltz,  on  the  Hudson,  where 
my  father  had  a  general  store. 

Van  Buren  and  Irving 

One  incident  of  my  boyhood  remains  in  memor\'.  A  chaise 
with  two  gentlemen  one  day  stopped  before  the  door  of  my 
father's  store  to  ask  for  a  blacksmilh,  their  liorse  having  cast  a 
shoe.  John  Livingston,  of  the  New  York  Livingston  family,  a 
blight,  college-bred  young  man,  but  dissipated,  stood  by,  and 
whispered  to  me  that  the  two  occupants  of  the  veliiclc  wore 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Washington  Irving.  The  driver  had 
cauglit  his  whip  in  the  wheel  and  pnlled  off  the  lash,  which  Van 
Biiren,  having  bought  a  skein  of  silk  in  my  father's  store,  at- 
tempted to  mend.  In  this  lie  did  not  sneered,  and  young  Livings- 
ton stepjung  forwnrd  said,  "]\lr.  Vjin  l^nren.  you  can  make  a 
fme  speech  bofore  the  su]UTme  court,  but  you  don't  ]<now  how  to 
tic  a  whip-lash."  Van  Buren  loi^ked  notthnl.  but  Irvinir  lau'-rhod 
and  asked.  "Can  you  tic  one?"  AVheroupo!!  Irving  bought  .1 
second  skein  of  silk,  Livingston  niended  the  whip,  and  the  groat 
men  drove  on. 
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Becomes  an  Indian  trader 

I  had  but  the  education  that  the  village  schools  afforded,  and 
then  entered  a  store,  and  later  had  charge  of  an  elevator  and 
warehouse.  When  I  ^vas  twenty-five  years  old,  I  determined  to  go 
West,  and  came  around  the  lake  by  steamboat  from  Detroit. 
We  stopped  at  Green  Bay  for  a  few  hours  but  I  decided  to  go  on 
to  Milwaukee,  where  I  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  "then  moved 
out  to  Mukwonago  to  engage  in  the  Indian  trade.  This  place 
was  known  as  the  ''Potawatomi  capital."  and  I  speedily  learned 
their  language,  and  became  n  favorite  with  the  tribe.  They 
traded  with  me  for  over  twenty  years,  and  some  of  them  came 
on  from  Iowa  after  their  removal  thither,  to  trade  their  fui-s  at 
my  store. 

AVhen  I  first  reached  iMukwonago,  the  village  consisted  of 
about  half-a-dozen  log  houses.  I  built  the  first  frame  house. 
There  was  no  postoffice,  and  we  had  to  go  twelve  miles  to  Wau- 
kesha (then  Prairieville)  for  our  mail.  I  set  jnyself  to  work  to 
secure  a  postoffice,  and  was,  in  1840,  appointed  the  first  post- 
master, an  office  I  retair.ed  for  nine  years.  Again,  in  1853,  I  was 
appointed  postmaster  for  the  four  succeding  years. 

The  Sanre  of  Mukwonao-o 

My  title,  the  ''Sage  of  Mukwonago,"  was  given  me  by  Edward 
G.  Ryan  during  the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Hubbell. 
Having  been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  T  remarked  after  my  ex- 
amination, ''I  wish  to  say  before  I  go.  that  T  consider  this  a  most 
scandalous  proceeding  altogether,  and  have  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  all  connected  with  it."  Ryan  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  but 
bitter  against  irubbell,  and  in  sinnniarizing  the  testimony  he 
said,  ironically,  "We.  will  now  hear  that  of  Antlrew  E.  Elmore, 
sage  of  Mukwonairo  and  gratid  seigneur  of  Tlie  Tlunisand  and 
One" — tlie  latter  beini:  a  new  secret  society,  with  some  farci- 
cal features,  to  which  most  of  the  jirominent  i>olitieians  of  tliat 
time  belonged. 

The  next  year  at'tn-  s.'tlliii'r  in  ^Inkwonago  I  went  to  Mil- 
waukee to  get  the  Lioods  wiiii'li  my  brother  had  l>(>nght  for  me 
in  the  East  and  shij^pcd  out  l»y  \ur,\l.    As  1  roilc  along  on  horso- 
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back  I  heard  some  one  lying  under  some  bushes  on  a  bank  near  the 
road,  sobbing  aloud. 

'^What  is  the  trouble?"  I  asked  the  distressed  man. 

''Oh,'*  he  says,  "I  sold  my  last  cow  to  get  money  to  buy  land, 
and  got  all  my  pay  in  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  banknotes, 
and  now  they  tell  me  the  bank  is  broken,  and  they're  no  good." 

This  was  after  the  banking  crisis  of  1837,  but  some  New  York 
banks  and  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Ohio  had 
weathered  the  storm  and  were  still  sound.  I  told  the  poor  man 
to  come  with  me,  and  we  went  on  to  Milwaukee,  where  I  stopped 
at  Wall's  tavern.  Its  proprietor  was  the  father  of  Edward 
Wall,  the  well-known  politician,  and  I  always  stopped  with  him 
when  I  went  to  that  place. 

''Will  you  take  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  banknotes?"  I  asked 
the  innkeeper. 

*'0f  course  I  Avill,  all  I  can  get,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

''What  is  the  source  of  this  report  that  that  bank  is  busted?" 

*'0h!  that  is  just  a  lie  to  cheat  the  poor  people  who  had  the 
notes.  A  horseman  came  riding  in  breathless,  his  horse  all 
covered  with  sweat  to  tell  this  news,  but  it  is  untrue,  and  the 
bank  is  still  sound." 

I  went  back  to  the  man  with  $200  in  gold,  that  I  had  brought 
to  pay  for  my  goods.  "Hand  over  your  banknotes,"  I  told  him, 
and  exchanged  them  for  my  gold.  He  was  nuich  surprised  and 
very  grateful,  and  aftenvards  did  much  to  secure  my  election  to 
the  Ten-itorial  legislature. 

In  the  Territorial  Legislature 

It  was  in  1842  that  I  was  elected  as  one  of  the  six  representa- 
tives for  the  district  comprising  Washington  and  Milwaukee 
counties,  Waukesha  being  still  a  part  of  the  latter  county. 
I  was  a  Whig,  while  most  of  my  neighbors  were  Democrats;  bo 
when  I  heard  of  my  nomination  I  said,  "I'm  not  goiilg  to  run, 
for  I'll  be  sure  to  be  beaten."  Thereupon  I  went  to  Milwaukee 
and  said  to  Editor  Harrison  Kcod:  "I  want  you  to  put  it  in  your 
paper  that  I  decline  to  run."  But  he  did  not  do  this,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  was  elected.  Out  118  votes  polled  in  one  district 
of  Milwaukee,  I  had  113. 
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The  national  administration  having:  in  1841  gone  into  the 
hands  of  the  AVhigs,  many  rcmovnls  of  officials  were  made  in  AYis- 
eonsin  Territory,  cliief  of  wliieh  was  that  of  Henry  Dodge,  Ter- 
ritorial governor,  who  was  replaced  by  James  D.  Doty.  There- 
upon Dodge  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress.  Although  a 
Whig  in  principle.  I  was  fii-st,  last,  and  always  a  Dodge  man, 
and  never  took  any  stock  in  Doty. 

There  had  been  one  Territorial  session  in  the  winter  of  1843- 
42,  after  Doty's  appointment,  and  the  legislature  had' been  ex- 
travagant and  used  the  entire  Congressional  appropriation 
($20,000)  and  more,  for  its  expenses.  It  was  at  this  session  also, 
that  James  R.  Vineyard  had  killed  (February  11,  1842)  Charles 
Arndt  of  Green  Bay.  I  knew  Vineyard  well.  He  and  Arndt 
had  been  great  frionds,  and  the  evening  before  the  shooting  they 
had  been  nianngers  of  a  big  assembly  ball,  at  which  they  had 
passed  most  of  tlie  night.  ]>oth  had  worked  very  hard,  and 
probably  taken  a  little  too  much  liquor,  and  were  unstrung;  but 
they  seemed  on  the  best  of  terms  just  before  the  council  meeting. 
A  dispute  arose  over  the  confirmation  of  Vineyard's  brother 
Miles,  as  sheriff  of  Iowa  County.  Vineyard  was  a  Democrat  and 
Arndt  a  Whig,  ;ind  as  a  party  measure  opposed  the  Vineyard 
appointment.  The  latter  gave  Arndt  the  lie  direct;  Arndt 
thereupon  struck  at  him,  when  Vineyard  in  retaliation  shot  and 
killed  his  opponent. 

When  the  fourth  loL^slative  asserabl}'  met  at  Madison  (Decem- 
ber 5,  1842),  a  joint  eommitt(>e  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Gov- 
ernor Doly  and  inform  hhn  of  the  organization  of  the  two  houses, 
and  that  they  awaited  his  message.  Doty  replied  that  "not  con- 
ceiving that  the  legislative  asscMubly  had  authority  by  law  to 
meet  at  the  present  time,  he  had  no  communication  to  make 
them.**  He  ostensibly  based  this  action  on  the  fact  that  the 
previous  session  had  expended  all  the  money  tlie  convention  had 
appropriated  for  exp'^nses,  and  the  Congress  had  passed  a  law  that 
*'no  session  of  the  legislature  of  a  territoiy  sliall  be  held  until  an 
appropriation  for  its  expenses  shall  have  been  made." 

Doty's  underlying  motive,  however,  was  fear  of  the  mea.sures 
of  the  assembly.  11^  Icnew  that  two-thirds  of  its  members  were 
opi>osed  to  him,  and  \v(Uihl  ])(Mition  Congress  for  liis  removal. 
His  scheme,  there  Tore,  was  to  declare  the  assembly  illegal  and 
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make  members  vacate  their  seats.  This  would  call  for  another 
election,  which  he  hoped  to  carry  for  his  party.  The  plan  was 
only  partly  successful.  \Ve  sat  for  four  or  five  days,  but  as  the 
governor  persistently  refused  to  co-operate,  the  legislature  ad- 
journed until  January,  after  passing  strong  resolutions  against 
the  governor's  action,  and  appointing  a  committee  to  petition 
the  president  for  his  removal. 

Meanwhile  a  new  Congressional  appropriation  for  Territorial 
expenses  was  passed  (December  24,  1842),  and  Doty  thought  best 
to  call  the  Territorial  legislature  together  in  what  he  dubbed  a 
**special  session."  To  this  I  strongly  objected,  and  offered  a 
preamble  reciting  the  facts,  followed  by  a  resolution  that  the 
governor's  statement  that  the  two  houses  were  convened  for  a 
special  session"  was  "wholly  unwarranted  and  v.'ithout  excuse. " 
However,  in  the  interests  of  peace  the  preamble  and  resolution 
were  voted  down»  and  the  assembly  proceeded  with  its  regular 
business.  At  this  session  one  of  the  prominent  men  was  ^lorgan 
L.  Martin,  for  whom  I  soon  acquired,  and  ever  after  maintained, 
a  deep  respect. 

The  next  session  of  the  same  assembly  met  at  IMadison,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1843.  It  was  during  this  assembly  that  we  had  the  record 
prayer  by  its  chaplain.  The  preceding  assembly  had  been  obliged 
to  listen  to  long  invocations,  so  one  of  the  candidates  for  chap- 
lain (which  office  was  much  desired  for  the  salary  of  per  day) 
agreed  to  finish  his  prayer  inside  of  one  minute.  lie  was  there- 
upon chosen,  and  the  arrnngement  being  known  a  crowd  gathered 
to  hear  the  opening  by  the  new  chaplain.  ]\Iadison  was  in  those 
days  a  little  town  of  less  than  three  hundred  inhabitants,  and  any 
novelty  was  attractive.  The  chaplain  used,  as  I  recollect,  these 
words:  *'Lord,  look  down  in  mercy  on  this  legislative  a.ssombly ; 
bless  them,  and  bless  everybody.  For  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 
He  proved  to  })e  popular  and  was  re-elected  for  three  sessions. 

The  principal  matter  discussed  in  the  legislature  of  1843-44 
was  the  pnictieability  of  becominir  a  State.  I  did  not  lliink  the 
Territoiy  yet  prepared  for  statehood,  and  the  people  agreed  with 
me,  for  the  resolnlion  was  afterwards  discarded  at  a  popular 
vote. 
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Solomon  Juneau 

After  the  legisl.'ilure,  I  returned  to  my  store  at  ]\Iukwonago, 
^nd  continued  trading  for  furs,  as  nearly  everybody  did  in  those 
days.  My  goods  were  purchased  for  me  by  my  brother  in  New 
York,  and  shipped  by  water  to  ^Milwaukee.  I  never  knew  Ram- 
say Croolvs  personally,  but  often  had  checks  signed  by  him.  As- 
tor  I  had  seen  before  coming  V^est,  when  serving  as  pilot  on  a 
Hudson  River  boat. 

Solomon  Jiuieau  I  knew  well.  He  was  a  courteous  French 
gentleman  of  polished  manners,  and  had  a  magnificent  voice  and 
sang  well.  To  anyone  lie  liked,  lie  proved  a  w^arm  friend.  For 
all  his  polish,  however,  vrhen  with  the  Indians  he  wore  a  breech- 
cloth  and  pow-wowed  with  the  rest.  One  day  I  had  a  note  from 
Juneau.  '^Get  the  Indians  together,  and  I  \v\]l  bring  a  barrel 
of  wdiiskey,  and  we  will  have  a  big  time."  As  soon  as  word  went 
around  that  Juneau  was  coming,  all  the  Indians  began  to  gather. 
Kittiwink's  wife  hunted  up  ever}'  muskrat  laiife  and  every  sort 
of  weapon,  and  hid  them  in  anticipation  of  a  drunken  frolic, 
which  occurred  about  two  miles  out  of  town.  Ordinarily  Juneau 
was  perfectly  sober;  only  occasionally  would  he  thus  indulge 
with  his  dusky  friends. 

The  statue  of  Juneau  at  i\tilwaukee,  in  the  park  bearing  his 
name,  is  unlike  him  save  in  one  position — at  one  side,  where  you 
see  about  three-quarters  face,  it  is  a  perfect  likeness. 

First  Constitutional  Convention 

In  1846  a  constitutional  convention  was  chosen  to  provide  for 
a  fundamental  law  for  our  Territoiy,  soon  to  become  a  state.  I 
was  chosen  a  delegate  from  the  newly-erected  AVaukeslui  County. 
Don  Upham  was  ])resident,  and  it  was  at  that  convention  that 
I  lirst  met  Edward  (J.  ]\yan.  He  was  one  of  our  ablest  men,  a 
bitter  advcrsan',  but  also  a  good  Triond. 

I  remember  that  when  we  discussed  the  judiciary  question, 
Ryan  strongly  favored  appointmiMit  rather  than  election  for  the 
judges.  The  chairpiian  of  ilie  conniiilh'e  v.a^  an  irres<>lutt^  man, 
saying,  "T  can't  s:»y  wh;d  \  do  until  the  time  comes,  and 
tlien  I'll  act  as  seems  best."    The  committee  reported  in  favor 
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of  an  appointive  judiciary,  and  those  of  us  who  wished  the  elec- 
tive system  called  a  caucus.  At  this  meeting  I  suggested  that 
when  we  next  convened  it  should  be  announced  that  there  was 
dissatisfaction  with  the  committee's  report  among  a  large  number 
of  the  convention  members;  and  that  a  resolution  be  offered  to 
enlarge  the  committee  to  nine,  by  the  addition  of  four  new  mem- 
bers. 

This  advice  was  followed,  and  the  next  day  caused  a  great  com- 
motion, one  calling  out  this,  another  that.  James  Magone  of 
Milwaukee,  a  bright  man  -^dth  a  strong  mind,  called  Moses  M. 
Strong  a  liar,  whereupon  Strong  lifted  his  heavy  cane  and  hurled 
it  at  Magone.  It  struck  the  desk  at  his  side  and  made  a  deep 
dent  in  the  wood.  Some  one  called  for  an  adjournment,  and  the 
members  rushed  out.  I  sat  still,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
shots  fired;  but  James  R.  Vineyard,  who  had  been  sitting  at  my 
side,  hurried  out,  threw  his  arms  about  Strong,  and  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  his  face  cried,  "Don't  shoot!  Look  at  me, 
look  at  me!"  He  told  me  later  he  had  never  had  a  happy  mo- 
ment since  he  shot  Charles  Arndt. 

The  next  day  I  called  on  Governor  Dodge,  one  of  whose  pecul- 
iarities was  a  rough  manner  with  a  person  whom  he  liked, , while 
with  one  he  disliked  he  was  as  soft  as  silk.  I  had  always  been  a 
Dodge  man,  and  the  governor  a  friend  to  me.  ^Vhen  I  went  in 
he  said,  "How  do  you  do,  sir?  Be  seated,  sir." 

"No,  Governor,"  I  replied,  "I'll  call  another  time." 

"Stop,  stop,  what's  the  matter?"  he  called  as  I  sUirted  out  of 
the  door. 

"You're  too  polite,"  says  I. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  "what  is  this  that  happened  yestf'rday  ?" 

So  I  told  the  governor  the  whole  story,  not  leaving  out  the 
secret  caucus  meeting  that  the  othei-s  had  denied.  Ryan  was  be- 
hind the  bookea.se  all  the  time,  and  heard  all  I  said.  IVwiuse  of 
my  frankness  at  this  time,  although  we  were  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  question,  he  became  my  warm  friend.  In  spite  of  his 
strong,  vigorous  deternii nation,  however,  the  majority  carried 
on  this  matter,  and  an  elective  judicinry  was  incorp(irated  in  the 
constitution. 

One  of  the  best  men  of  the  convention,  but  entirely  unlike 
Ryan,  was  AVilliam  R.  Smith.    You  remember  the  story  in  Scott's 
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Talisman,  how  Kicliard  the  Lion-hearted  with  his  double  sword 
cut  with  heavy  blows  the  welded  steel.  That  was  Eyan's  method. 
But  then  came  Saladin,  and  with  his  thin,  keen  blade,  straight 
and  true,  cut  tlirough  the  silken  cushion.  That  resembles  Smith's 
way  of  carrv'ing  his  point.  ^ 

AVhen  the  first  state  capitol  was  built,  the  assembly  was  small^ 
its  lower  branch  being  composed  of  only  twenty-six  members. 
Consequently,  when  the  constitutional  convention  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  membei*s  was  called,  the  partitions  in  one  wing 
of  the  building  had  to  be  removed,  and  the  place  braced  wuth 
timbers  to  make  it  secure.  The  governor's  room  being  large,  the 
library  from  one  of  the  dismantled  rooms  was  removed  thereto, 
and  curtained  off.  That  was  the  way  Ryan  happened  to  over- 
hear what  I  was  saying  to  Governor  Dodge. 

Another  problem  that  I  helped  solve  in  the  fii*st  constitutional 
convention,  was  how  the  right  to  sue  a  state  coukl  be  maintained 
to  a  private  indi^-idual.  This  came  to  my  notice  through  a  case 
of  injustice  during  the  building  of  the  state  capitol.  A  builder 
had  a  claim  of  $700,  a  big  sum  in  those  days,  which  tile  legislature 
voted  down.  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  just  debt,  al- 
though in  1843  I  had  voted  against  its  payment.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  1S4G,  ^Villiara  Iv.  Smith  incorporated  a  clause,  which 
afterwards  became  chapter  139  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  entitled 
"actions  against  the  State."  This  has  created  considerable  in- 
terest in  judicial  circles.  In  1896  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  aftei*  an  article  on  Debts  without  security,"  had  his 
attention  called  to  this  feature  of  Wisconsin's  laws.  After  in- 
vestigating the  same,  lie  was  much  interested  in  our  methods,  and 
advised  other  states  to  profit  by  Wisconsin's  example.  Our 
state  provides  a  general  fund  from  which,  without  specific  act 
of  the  legislature,  such  judgments  may  be  paid.  In  a  country  as 
progressive  as  ours,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  l)ecause  a  certain 
line  of  policy  has  been  followed  for  ages,  a  more  just  and  equit- 
able law  may  not  be  pitssed,  even  if  it  entirely  upsets  the  musty 
traditions  of  the  past. 
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Turncoats 

That  was  about  the  last  of  my  participation  in  Territorial 
politics.  After  the  organization  oi  the  State,  I  stayed  at  home 
and  attended  to  my  private  aftairs  until  the  legislature  of  1859- 
60,  when  I  represented  ^Yaukesha  County.  By  this  time  I  had 
become  a  Democrat,  and  voted  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  instead  of 
Lincoln,  as  president.^  Afterwards  I  became  a  Republican.  In 
Washington,  in  early  war  days,  I  once  went  into  a  hotel  office 
T7here  a  crowd  was  standing,  and  one  man  called  me  a  ''turn- 
coat." I  bowed  to  him,  then  turning  to  the  others  said:  Gentle- 
men, don't  you  know  it  is  only  a  fool  who  never  turns  his  coat." 
So  I  got  the  laugh  on  him  after  all.  It  Avas  with  me  always  the 
man  rather  than  the  party;  when  my  party  went  contrar^^  to 
what  I  thought  was  right,  I  left  it.  That  is  the  way  I  went  over 
to  the  War  Democrats;  they  voiced  my  principles,  and  I  voted 


1  After  service  in  the  State  assembly  of  1859-60,  Mr.  Elmore  was 
(1862-64)  bank-register  in  the  bank  comptroller's  office  at  Madison, 
with  Edward  Ilsley,  later  a  prominent  Milwaukee  banker,  as  assistant 
register.  ISlv.  Elmoie  likewise  represented  in  iNIadison  the  interests 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  "Western  Railway.  In  some  reminiscenses  of 
Mr.  Elmore,  Charles  Caverno,  an  assemblyman  from  Milwaukee  in 
1861  (published  in  1906),  that  gentleman  says:  "His  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  our  legislature  was  v.  orth  more'  to  me  than  that  of  any  man 
in  the  assembly,  or  tlian  that  of  any  other  man  outside  of  it.  He  knew 
the  state,  and  the  value  of  the  leading  men  in  it;  knew  the  needs  of  the 
people,  pressing  and  prospective;  knew  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and 
all  the  amendments  to  them.  *  *  *  The  working  of  Mr.  Elmore's 
mind  bos  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  I  have  found  in 
psycholog\-.  He  lived  to  be  91  years  of  age,  aud  I  am  informed  was 
youthful  in  act  and  S])ee(  h  until  he  died.  That  signifies  much.  He 
was  a  man  of  abounding  and  su]>erabounding  vitality.  He  lived  a 
double  life — he  was  a  man  of  profound  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  yet 
Infused  througli  it  all  was  wit  and  humor  exuberant.  ♦  ♦  •  For 
Instance  there  was  a  bill  before  us  to  charter  a  railroad  from  She- 
boygan to  Fond  du  Lac.  I  asked  Mr.  Elmore  what  >ve  had  better  do 
with  that  bill.  'Kill  it!  Kill  it!'  he  said  with  stentorian  explosive 
force,  and  then  he  said.  'Tlie  people  of  Sheboygan  will  never  drive  down 
to  Mihvaukee  over  the  fiozon  roads  in  the  winter  to  trndc  or  to  vi.'ilt 
If  they  get  a  railrond  o-.it  to  Fond  du  Lac*  Then  came  the  Pxplo.<ion 
again,  'Kill  it!  Kill  such  a  bill  as  tliat!'  That  was  all  lie  said.  After 
thinking  somewhat  on  the  matter.  I  voted  for  tlio  bill;  but  I  was  the 
only  member  of  tlie  Milwanl^ce  (b^lci;afion  wlio  did  vote  for  it." — Ko. 
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^vith  them.  Aft<.'r  tiint  I  bwame  a  Kepublicaii,  but  voted  the 
Democratic  national  ticket  wlicn  my  friend  Gov.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour of  New  York  ran  for  tliat  party.  Seymour  had  interests 
in  the  Fox  and  AVisconsin  Jtiver  Improvement  Company,  and 
had  been  out  this  way  a  great  deal. 

A  night  with  Lincoln 

Alexander  AY.  K;indall  was  in  Washington  during  war  days,  at 
the  same  time  I  was  there.  Knowing  that  both  of  us  were  good 
storytellers,  Lincoln  sent  us  word  to  come  around  some  evening 
and  have  a  sessioji  of  tolling  stories.  So  one  evening  we  went  to 
the  White  HoiLse  and  were  shown  into  the  library.  In  a  few 
minutes  Lincoln  came  in.  wearing  a  long  palm-leaf-pattem  dress- 
ing gown,  that  reached  nearly  to  his  heels.  He  sat  down  on  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  Kentucky  arm-chairs,  and  swinging  one 
leg  to  and  fro,  nursed  the  other. 

Wc  had  hardly  settled  down  when  an  usher  came  in,  saying, 
*'Mr.  Seward,  sir,  would  like  to  see  you." 

''Well!  I  suppose  111  have  to  let  him  come  in.  lle'll  probably 
stay  only  a  few  minutes." 

Most  of  us  had  met  Scwai-d,  who,  the  first  thing,  asked  me 
about  a  nephew  in  Oconto.  I  told  him  that  he  had  left  for  some 
Illinois  town.  Seward  talked  quite  a  while.  I  remember  one 
thing  lie  said — he  tliou^:ht  tliat  somewhere  in  the  world  every 
one  has  his  exact  counterpai-t. 

"Do  you  believe,"  asked  Lincoln,  "that  somewhere  there  is  a 
man  my  true  counterpart?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  rejoined  Seward. 

"I  should  uneomnK^nl}'  like  to  see  him,"  says  the  president. 

After  Seward  went  away,  we  were  just  warming  up  for  a  good 
time,  when  the  usher  appeared  airaiu:  "General  Burnsidc  to  sec 
you,  J\lr.  President." 

"Oh!  let  Kurnside  go  for  toniiiht;  I  can't  see  him." 

Wc  tiot  up  to  leave.  "We  will  come  another  evening.  'Mr. 
President." 

"No,  no;  let  Burnside  in.  He  is  brimring  ten  thousand  colored 
troops  into  the  city;  I  expected  him  tomorrow,  but  I  suppose  he 
li;is  got  here  ahead  of  time." 

Genei'al  lJuinside  came  in,  told  us  about  his  troops,  nnd  how 
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he  was  going  to  march  them  through  the  city.  He  had  come  per- 
sonally to  tell  the  president  the  route  he  would  take,  so  that  he 
and  his  friends  might  see  them  pass.  They  were  not  to  pass 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but  to  take  less  frequented  thor- 
oughfares, for  there  was  in  Washington,  at  that  time,  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  to  colored  troops. 

The  talk  was  very  interesting,  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before 
we  finally  said  good-night  to  Lincoln,  promising  to  come  again. 
When  we  got  into  the  anteroom,  we  found  quite'  a  number  of 
men  sitting  around  talking.  They  gathered  around  Burnside, 
asking  for  news,  and  while  the  talk  went  on,  the  door  opened 
and  Lincoluy  appeared,  saying  jocularly:  ''Well,  I  call  this  a  mean 
trick ;  get  rid  of  me,  and  then  linve  a  good  tim.e. "  He  stayed  with 
us  quite  a  while,  and  then  went  back  to  the  library.  I  never  met 
him  again,  although  I  saw  him  a  number  of  times. 

Eleazer  Williams 

The  first  time  I  was  in  Green  Bay  -  was  Avhen  T  came  West;  the 
next  was  some  time  in  the  fifties,  when  I  cam'e  to  get  a  child  from 


2  Some  time  in  the  enrly  sixties,  Mr.  Elmore  (long  known  as  '"'The 
Sage  of  Mukwonago"),  removed  his  home  from  IMukwonago  to  Green 
Bay,  and  settled  eventually  at  Fort  Howard.  It  was  at  his  home  there 
that  the  interviews  took  place  that  are  emhodicd  in  this  article.  The 
intei'viewer,  in  the  Sociely's  hehalf.  was  Miss  Deborah  B.  Martin, 
librarian  of  the  Kellogg  Public  Library  of  Green  Bay;  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, Mr.  Elmore's  own  words  are  preserved.  She  writes  as  follows: 
"Were  you  ever  in  the  Elmore  homestead,  which  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  Fox  River,  where  it  widens  to  the  opening  of  Green  Bay?  It 
is  a  large,  square,  old-fashioned  house,  with  many  windows  protected 
by  green,  blinds.  Ample  and  well-kept  grounds  surround  it.  and  in 
the  background  still  stands  a  bit  of  the  forest  primeval,  a  dark  grove 
of  pine  trees.  In  the  early  years  of  the  town's  settlement,  this  site 
was  occupied  by  the  extensive  stables  and  garden  belonging  to  Fort 
Howard,  and  mementoes  of  garrison  days  are  still  upturned  in  the 
Elmore  garden,  in  the  form  of  coins  and  military  buttons.  There  is 
a  wide  bay  window  on  the  south  of  the  house,  and  in  this  was  Mr. 
Elmore's  favorite  seat.  There,  his  white  head  propped  comfortably 
against  the  cushions  of  a  hlp.h-backed  armchair,  he  would  talk  to  mc 
most  entertainingly  of  men  and  events  long  passed  away.  With  his 
known  honesty  and  integrity,  and  his  very  decided  views  on  any  sub- 
ject in  which  he  was  parti<ularly  Interested.  I  am  convinced  that  he 
must  have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  legislative  bod'es." — En, 
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the  reputed  ''lost  dauphin  of  France,"  Mr.  Eleazer  "Williams. 
A  man  I  had  known  for  ycai^  had  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
had  left  his, boy  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Williams.  She  was  living  in 
a  comfortable  little  cabin,  about  three  miles  above  DePere,  a 
regular  Indian  outfit.  "  AYilliams  was  not  there  at  the  time,  as 
he  was  living  somewhere  in  the  East.  IMrs.  AVilliams  v/as  a  fine- 
looking  woman,  and  probably  did  as  well  as  she  knew  how  with 
the  boy;  but  the  little  fellow  had  really  been  quite  neglected. 
His  sister  had  stayed  with  her  mother's  relatives,  and  it  was 
startling  to  see  the  difference  between  them — she,  beautifully 
dressed  and  cared  for,  with  the  manners  of  a  little  lady;  the  boy 
a  poor,  neglected,  forlorn  figure,  not  knowing  how  to  behave 
among  cultivated  people. 

Otto  Tank  . 

On  the  same  trip  I  met  i\[r.  Otto  Tank,  a  somewhat  incompetent, 
irresponible  man.  All  that  he  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Tank,  who 
was  a  fine  woman,  with  a  clear  head  for  business.  She  had 
money  to  begin  with,  and  every  little  while  some  relative  in  Hol- 
land would  die  and  leave  her  more.  The  first  time  I  saw  i\Ir. 
Tank,  I  went  to  collect  some  money  for  the  man  whose  boy  had 
been  left  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  consulted  Morgan  L.  ]Martin, 
who  was  ill  at  the  time  and  confined  to  his  house  on  the  hill. 
*'Why,"  said  he,  ''this  should  be  paid  by  Tank;  he  lives  directly 
across  the  river  in  that  little  low,  white  house." 

"How  sliall  I  get  there?"  I  inquired,  for  there  were  then  no 
bridges  across  Fox  Iliver. 

"There's  a  man  jnst  below  here,  who  o^vus  a  boat  and  he  will 
take  you  over,"  replied  Martin. 

I  found  the  man  down  by  the  old  Lawe  place,  and  he  ferried 
me  over.  Tank  had  been  made  president  of  a  new  bank  just 
being  organized,  and  I  found  him  with  a  lot  of  unsigned  bank- 
notes for  the  new  bank,  piled  before  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "this  bill  is  all  ri<:ht,  but  I  haven't  the  money 
liere  to  pay  it,  unless  you  will  takq  these  new  notes." 

"All  right,"  I  said. 

So  he  sat  down  at  llic  (al^le  and  signed  them  tlien  and  tliere; 
it  didn't  take  long  to  fix  thn^o  liundrod-odd  bills,  and  I  look  Ihcm 
and  went  back  to  Martin. 
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**01i,  pshaw!"  he  cried,  '*that  is  no  way  to  do.  Tank  ought 
to  have  known  better  than  that!"  But  just  the  same  I  went  off 
with  my  notes. 

When  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reforms  was  organized 
(in  1871),  I  was  appointed  a  member  by  Governor  Fairchild,  and 
continued  to  serve  until  the  board  was  abolished,  when  Peck  be- 
came governor.  I  was  on  the  board  for  tAventy-one  years.  For 
the  first  ten  years  we  had  charge  of  all  the  Statc^supported  in- 
stitutions, and  had  the  supervision  of  county  and  city  jails  and 
aJmshouses.  In  1881  the  legislature  created  a  salaried  board  of 
control  for  the  state  institutions;  but  enlarged  our  powers  by 
giving  us  supervision  of  all  the  other  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  Our  special  duties  were  in  connection  ^v^th. 
county  hospitals  for  the  insane.^ 

In  the  twenty-one  years  I  was  connected  with  the  board,  the 
entire  country  made  great  advance  along  all  philanthropic  and 
refomi  lines,  and  AVisconsin  was  by  no  means  behind  in  the  race. 
During  that  time,  was  organized  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.    I  attended  many  times,  and  remem- 


3  Mr.  Elmore's  hest  service  to  the  State  was  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Charities  and  Reforms,  but  Miss  Martin  reports  that  she  was 
unable  to  elicit  nmch  information  from  hira  on  tliat  subject.  Mr. 
Elmore  was  appointed  upon  the  board's  organization  in  1S71,  and 
served  throughout  its  entire  history.  Pie-  had  for  some  j-ears  before 
this  been  a  trustee  of  the  State  school  at  Waukesha,  and  after  appoinl- 
ment  to  the  State  board  served  with  great  efficiency.  During  the  first 
ten  years  of  pioneering  in  this  field,  every  member  of  tlie  board  gave 
much  unsalaried  service,  inspecting  and  studying  the  subject  of  de- 
linquency and  dependency  in  nil  its  phases.  In  1S77  Mr.  Elmore  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  the  following  year  president — a  position  he 
held  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  board.  During  most  of 
this  time.  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright  was  the  efficient  secretary,  and  the  work 
in  Wisconsin  became  noted  throughout  the  entire  nation.  Their  first 
care  was  to  improve  the  condition  of  county,  city,  and  village  jails, 
and  almshouses  and  the  out-door  relief  system  wore  improved  along 
scientific  lines.  The  State  instit\itions  were  greatly  enlarged  and  de- 
veloped under  the  cfTicicnt  care  of  this  board,  .\ftcr  ISSl,  the  charge 
of  the  State  charitable  and  penal  institutions  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  State  Board  of  Control.  Mr.  Elmore  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  the  chronic  Insane;  he  advocated  separate  county 
asylums  therefor,  and  accompli'^bed  much  good  In  (bis  line.  He  was 
recognized  throughout  the  country  as  an  authority  iu  regard  to  such 
matters. — Ed. 
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bor  especially  one  conference  at  Saratoga,  when  I  served  on  a 
committee  with  Mr.  Ixoosevelt,  father  of  the  president.* 

I  also  went  West  in  the  first  train  that  passed  over  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.^ 


4  The  origin  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
was  narrated  by  Mr.  Elmore,  when  in  1882  this  body  met  in  Madison, 
and  Mr.  Elmore  Avas  its  president.  In  1872  the  Illinois  Commission 
of  Public  Charities  visited  Madison  and  inspected  Y\Msconsin  institu- 
tions. In  return,  durinj;  May  of  the  same  year,  delegates  from  three 
states  met  at  Ciiica.jro  and  pre5>ented  a  short  programme.  The  next 
year  members  of  the  slate  boards  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin 
met  in  a  tvvO  days'  session  at  Milwaukee.  In  1874,  acting  on  this  ex- 
ample, the  Social  Seifnce  Assoeiatiou  sent  an  invitation  to  the  state 
boards  to  mret  under  their  auspices  in  New  York  City;  the  next  year 
the  session  was  held  at  Detroit;  and  for  the  two  succeeding  years  at 
Saratoga,  all  under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  The 
second  of  these  latter  conferences,  in  1877,  v/as-  attended  by  Mr.  Elmore, 
who  soon  made  himself  felt  for  practical  knowledge  and  wisdom.  The 
next  conference,  in  Cincinnati,  v.as  the  only  one  at  which  Wisconsin 
was  unrepresented;  but  at  Chicago  in  1879,  when  the  first  session  in- 
dependent of  tlie  Social  Science  Association  was  held,  Mr.  Elmore  was 
present,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  deliberations.  The  fol- 
lowing year  at  Cleveland,  Wisconsin  was  represented  by  A.  O.  Wright, 
and  in  18S1  this  State  sent  a  large  delegation  to  the  Boston  meeting. 
It  was  Mr.  Elmore's  first  visit  to  Boston,  and  some  of  his  speeches 
were  in  his  happiest  vein  of  mingled  humor  and  seriousness.  The 
occaf^ion  was  sa(lden( d.  hovever,  by  the  sudden  deatii  of  a  Wisconsin 
delegate,  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Elmore,  from  Fort  Howard.  The 
Boston  conference  not  only  elected  INIr.  Elmore  president  for  the  en- 
suing year,  but  chose  Madison  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.  The  con- 
ference of  1882  at  Madison  was  a  notable  event,  and  gave  great  impetus 
to  scientific  charity  and  reform  iu  the  State.  The  final  session  was 
held  at  ]\lilwaukee.  when  Frederick  II.  Wines  was  elected  as  Mr. 
Elmore's  successor  in  the  post  of  presiding  olficer.  Thereafter  Mr. 
Elmore  never  failed  to  altond  the  national  conferences,  until  growing 
age  and  illness  maiio  it  impracticable.  lie  was  a  marked  figure  at 
these  assemblies,  bring  nun  h  beloved  and  revered  by  the  older  mem- 
bers. In  1903,  Dr.  Frederick  11.  Wines  proposed  that  "since  our  vener- 
able friend  Mr.  Andrew  ]•:.  i:ininre  is  In  a  sense  the  father  of  this  con- 
ference, and  is  now  confined  to  the  house,  it  would  give  him  much 
pleasure  if  the  conference  should  send  him  a  telegram  of  our  regret 
at  his  inability  to  b'^  pr<'sent,  and  our  wishes  for  his  health  and  happi- 
ness."   This  was  oraored  by  the  Conferonre  and  ac.ordingly  sint.--Ki». 

-Jan.  ]:;,  190(;,  Mr.  Elmore  tiicd  at  his  home  in  Crreon  Vtay.  Among 
numerous  other  memorials  we  note  the  resolution  of  the  Conferenco 
of  Charities  anvl  Corrections,  that  "in  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  E. 
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Hlmore  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  our  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
distiug"uished  of  our  associates.  He  was  probably  the  first  to  propose 
a  conference  of  the  boards  of  public  charity,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  active  for  more  than  tv/ecty  years  to  promote  our  objects  and 
advance  our  interests,  and  this  he  was  enabled  to  do,  not  only  by  his 
native  wisdom,  his  acquired  experience,  and  the  generosity  of  his  char- 
acter, but  by  that  sunny  and  kindly  temper  which  made  him  the  friend 
of  mankind,  and  the  most  genial  and  witty  of  companions." — Ed. 
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